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Editor  &  Publisher 


Meet  our  man  on  the 
syndicate,  Sandy  Smith. 


He's  the  Sun-Times  specialist  on 
organized  crime.  His  stories  are 
straight.  Tough.  Professional. 
The  kind  of  journalism  that  still 
moves  people. 

And  Committees. 

In  the  wake  of  his  recent 
series  on  how  the  mob  skims 
tax-free  money  from  Las  Vegas, 
several  of  that  city's  biggest 
casinos  are  under  fire  by  an 
investigating  committee. 

Time  called  him  "the  man 
who  knows  the  mob's  pecking 
order  better  than  most  hoods, 
and  far  better  than  any  other 
police  reporter  in  town." 

Sandy  Smith  is  the  kind  of 
reporter  that  makes  people 
look  forward  to  a  newspaper. 
And  up  to  it. 

Chicago  Sim-Times 
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When  you  think  of 
San  Francisco 
think  of  the  Examiner 


^B'^MITOFVETt 
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Now  in  its  W2nd  year 
the  Examiner— 

Hearst’s  first  newspaper 
is  younger  and  brighter 
and  more  heipfui  than  ever. 


Baltimore 
is  a 

college 

town 


Baltimoreans  are  becoming  a  better- 
educated  group  each  year.  No  won¬ 
der:  we  have  thirty  institutions  of 
higher  learning  right  here  (including 
a  significant  number  of  world-famous 
ones).  In  ten  years,  the  number  of 
college  graduates  in  our  population 


How  do  you  reach  them?  Through 
the  newspapers  that  go  into  more 
homes  in  the  nation’s  12th  largest 
market  than  all  other  dailies  com¬ 
bined  ...  the  papers  with  news  and 
features  that  appeal  to  the  upper- 
educated,  upper-income  reader:  the 


Baltimore  newspaper  advertising. 

You  can  share  their  confidence. 
To  be  "in”  in  this  affluent  market, 
place  your  message  in  Baltimore’s 
most  respected,  and  best  read  news¬ 
paper — the  Sunpapers:  Morning, 
Evening,  and  Sunday. 


will  double.  This  market  represents  Sunpapers.  This  is  where  advertisers 

Baltimore’s  retail  buying  power.  place  7  out  of  every  10  lines  of  their  XHE  SUIMPAPEFIS 
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Smack  Dab  In 
The  Thick  of  Things 


They’re  raising  steel  on  the  $5  million  Federal  Building, 
a  new  profile  of  progress  on  St.  Petersburg’s  skyline. 

The  government  located  this  service  facility  right  in  the 
thick  of  things  in  downtown  St.  Petersburg.  Just  five 
blocks  from  the  heart  of  the  city’s  shopping  center  .  .  . 
seven  blocks  to  the  Bay  Campus  of  the  University 
of  South  Florida  .  .  .  three  blocks  to  the  Bayfront  Center 
theatre-arena  ...  a  block  from  the  city’s  waterfront. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent  are 
in  the  thick  of  things  too,  with  construction  under  way 
on  new  downtown  offices  adjacent  to  our  present  eight- 
story  building  .  .  .  four  blocks  from  the  Federal  Build¬ 
ing,  one  block  from  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Keeping  smack  dab  in  the  thick  of  things  in  prosperous 
Pinellas  county,  with  its  near  half-million  residents  and 
billion-dollar-plus  effective  buying  income,  has  been  a 
tradition  with  The  Times  and  Evening  Independent. 

We  love  it. 
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Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


SEPTEMBER 

12-lfr— Internationnl  Slareotypars  &  Elactrotypars'  Union,  annual  convtn. 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

14-15— Virginia  Press  Associatlon-Virginia  Rafail  Merchants  Association 
Advertising  Clinic,  Executive  Motor  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

14- 16 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of  Eastern  Canada 
Sheraton-Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

15- 16 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Web  Offset  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15-16 — Allied  Daily  Nawspapers  of  Washington,  publishers  mooting,  Alder- 
I  brook  Inn,  Union. 

I  16-18 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House,  Columbus 

17-18 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Salat  Personnel  Training  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Seminar,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

17- 21 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Prudhommes,  Vineland 
Ont. 

18- 20 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicaqo 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-20 — Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittv 
burgh.  Pa. 

i  18-20 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Daytona  Plaza  Hotel 
Daytona,  Ha. 

18-20— Now  York  State  AP  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

20-21 — CBS  Radio  Affiliates  Association  annual  convention.  New  York 
Hilton  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

22- 24— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

23- 24 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Workshop, 

I  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

23- 24 — Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Mauna  Kea  Beach  Hotel, 

j  Island  of  Hawaii. 

I  23-25 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I  24-25— Illinois  AP  Editors  Associatiotx,  Statehouse  Inn,  Springfield. 

24- 25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

24- 30— Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference — AANR.  Sheraton  Boston 

^  Hotel,  Boston. 

25- 28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid, 
N.  Y. 

25- 28 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Regional 
Meeting,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

26- 28 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

28 — Newspaper  Comics  Council  fall  meeting,  Johnny  Victor  Theatre,  RCA 
Exhibition  Hall,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.  ^ 

I  28 — Joint  Newspaper  Comics  Council-National  Cartoonists  Society  meeting,  f 
I  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City.  j 

1  29-Oct.  I — Illinois  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  j 

Springfield.  i 

!  29-Oct.l — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Lycoming,  j 
I  Williamsport.  Pa. 

OCTOBER 

j  2-5— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  eastern  regional  meeting. 

I  Hotel  duPont,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

I  5-8 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
'  York  City. 

j  7-8 — Georgia  Press  Association,  advertising  clinic.  Altanta  Blltmore  Hote'  i 
[  Atlanta.  | 

(  7-8 — Advertising  Clinic  of  Georgia  Press  Association,  Atlanta  Blltmore  !. 

Hotel,  Atlanta.  | 

9 — California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  annual  meeting.  El  Dorado  Hotel.  J 
Sacramento. 

9-11 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association.  El  Dorado  Hote'* 
Sacramento. 

9-15— National  Newspaper  Week.  ' 

9-12 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Regional  Mee*-  i 
fng,  Thunderbird  Motor  Hotel.  Eugene,  Ore. 

12- 16— National  Newspaper  Association  fall  meeting  and  trade  show 
Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

13- 15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hote 

Harrisburg.  j 

14- 15 — Northwest  Dally  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Ritz  Hotel,  Minneapolis.  | 
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PEOPLE... 

(like  advertisers) 

WHO  NEED  PEOPLE... 

(like  customers) 


NEED  US! 


The  News  doesn’t  stop  selling  at  the  “City  Limit’’  sign!  79.75% 
of  Market/Dallas  lives  beyond.  The  News  goes  after  them  .  .  . 
and  gets  20%  or  better  family  coverage  in  126  North  Texas 
cities  and  towns.  You  can,  too  ...  by  advertising  in  The  News! 
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CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  National  Representative 
THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Representative 


He  covers 
Schoolboy  Row. 

Veteran  Herb  Clark  has  handled 
some  of  sportsdom’s  top  events— 
e.g.,  Johansson  over  Patterson, 
Don  Larsen’s  perfect  World  Series 
game.  Since  1952,  Herb  has  been 
the  Trenton  Times’  man  on  the 
high  school  campus.  Aided  by  a 
battalion  of  stringers.  Herb  scouts, 
analyzes,  and  predicts  (with  fear¬ 
some  accuracy)  sports  happenings 
in  some  53  high  and  prep  schools 
throughout  Central  New  Jersey  and 
Bucks  County,  Pa.  Because  boosting 
rapport  with  the  you-know-what 
generation  is  a  Major  Objective 
at  the  Times,  it  is  not  at  all  inaccu¬ 
rate  to  say  we’ve  “graduated” 
Herb  Clark  to  high  school. 

TRENTON  TIMES 

Dominance  in  a  Rich  Market — 

Plus  Single  Rate! 

Represented  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
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Raise  the  Flag! 

At  last  the  paper  strike  is  o’er 

In  New  York.  Let  the  presses  roar! 

— AI  Goodman,  Harrisliurg,  pg, 

^^OME  EDITORS  discussed  here  Aug.  20  what  the  word 
^  is  for  a  palindrome  (a  phrase  that  reads  the  same  back¬ 
ward  or  forward)  that  also  reads  the  same  upside  down  or 
inverted  (SOS  or  Zoo  Nooz,  name  of  a  publication).  Herbert 
Brucker,  Department  of  Communication,  Stanford  University, 
and  formerly  editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  suggests;  “Maybe 
it’s  palinvertedrome.”  Kathleen  Morehouse,  Moravian  Falls 
(N.  C.)  novelist,  recalls  these  palindromes:  “Able  was  1  ere 
I  saw  Elba”  and  “Madam  I’m  Adam.” 

ABC  Alert 

Make-up  is  not  done  by  a  beautician 
The  morgue’s  never  run  by  a  mortician 
But  sometimes  to  our  consternation 
A  newspaper  “doctors”  its  circulation! 

— W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Tucson 

— Gene  Miller,  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Daily  News  &  Globe-Times, 
recalls  that  back  in  1954  the  Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram 
carried  a  column  called  “Dirt,  Squirt  and  Quirt — Farm,  Dairy 
and  Ranch  News.”  .  .  .  Newspapers  often  win  plaques  and  often 
misspell  the  word  as  plagues.  TTie  Seattle  Post-I rUelligencer  gets 
both  words  into  a  heady  head:  “Plaque-Placing  Problem 
Plagues.”  .  .  .  Use  of  feminine  names  for  hurricanes  permitted 
Phil  Thomas,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  to  come  up  with  this 
heady  head:  “Islanders  Hope  ‘Faith’  Has  Charity.”  .  .  . 
Travel  item  from  columnist  Rod  Cardwell’s  “Suburban  Beat” 

[  in  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune:  “TNT  staffer  Al  Booze  loob 
I  back  on  a  vacation  journey  that  took  him  to  Sun  Valley,  Idaho— 
by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  ‘Beautiful  trip,’  says  Booze,  describing 
i  Cape  Horn  as  a  little  ranger  station  in  the  Salmon  River 
Mountains.”  Incidentally,  Al  Booze  once  was  assigned  to  in¬ 
terview  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the  National  Prohibition 
Party.  .\1  received  a  pen  from  him— with  a  dry  cartridge. 

Don*t  Gall  Me,  Vll  Call  You 

The  worst  of  villain  is  the  droop— 

When  you  don’t  want  to  bug  him — 

Who  doesn’t  return  your  cull— then.  Scoop! 
—The  competish  undug  him! 

—Joyce  Megginson,  Merritt  Island,  FIs. 

— Double  coincidence  of  juxtaposition:  The  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  and  the  Lake  Charles  (La.)  American  Press,  in  the 
same  circulation  area  and  on  the  same  day  placed  two-column 
ads  of  United  Gas  headed  “PENNIES”  directly  over  four- 
column  department  store  ads  of  Penneys.  .  .  .  J.  C.  Lamanna 
Jr.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  writes  in  his  The  Opinionletter,  distributed 
nationally  through  the  private  mailing  of  the  American  Amateur 
Press  Association:  “Probably  no  one  in  this  world  is  forced 
to  attend  more  dinners,  luncheons  and  accompanying  talks  than 
reporters,  editors  and  public  relations  men.  Testimonial  dinners, 
annual  meetings,  kick-off  dinners,  campaign  dinners,  achieve¬ 
ment  dinners,  awards  dinners,  luncheon  meetings,  dinner  meet¬ 
ings,  you  name  it  .  .  .  and  there’s  a  dinner  or  a  luncheon  with 
a  speaker  for  it.”  He  notes  that  public  relations  pioneer  Fdward 
L.  Bexnays  in  his  recent  autobiography  reports  that  Col.  William 
Cooper  in  the  early  days  of  Procter  and  Gamble  at  annual 
company  dinners  would  rise  and  simply  say  business  the  last 
year  had  been  good  and  with  the  grace  of  God  it  would 
continue  to  be  so.  End  of  talk.  Start  of  grateful  applause. 
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Whether  you're  buckingtfS^^*^for  short  yardage 
or  going  for  the  long  bomb,  score ^j^^with 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal  advertising. 

These  two  papers  pack  a  fantastic  90  percent  penetration 

in  the  884,000  Portland  IS  Market 
among  57  percent  of 


average 


HOME  TEAM 
VISITOaS. 


league ...  and  score 

the  homes  in  the  two-million-total  Oregon 

conference,  which  takes  in  Southwest  )|^shington. 
Only  one  household  in  twelve 


takes  both  papers .  .  .  less  than  8  percent ...  so  you  can’t 
bench  either  one  "'^^vithout  fouling  up 
the  chances  of  hitting  pay  dirt.  Put  ’em  on  your 
all-star  team  .  .  .  you’ll 
have  no  kick  coming. 


THE  OREGONIAN 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 


JOURNAL 

EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 


^est 

^est 

Viest 


New  optional  combination  rates  now  available. 

COACHING  STAFF;  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  INC.  OR  G.  A.  WELLINGTON.  SEATTLE. 

OR  WRITE  OR  CALL  THE  OREGONIAN/OREGON  JOURNAL. 
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editorial 

The  System  Is  Wrong 

^I'he  World  Journal  Tribune  corporation  was  shut  down  by  a  strike 
-*•  of  Guildsmen  on  April  25  and  has  been  unable  to  publish  a  news¬ 
paper — any  new'spaper — since  then  because  of  the  demands  and  jockey¬ 
ing  for  p>osition  among  the  10  unions  with  which  it  must  contract.  The 
shutdown  is  one  of  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness — almost  four  and  a  half  months  during  which  the  evening  and 
Sunday  papers  have  been  closed  and  plans  for  a  morning  paper  defi¬ 
nitely  cancelled — but  few  jieople  seem  to  be  exercised  over  the  inequi¬ 
ties  in  our  labor-management  system  which  has  made  all  this  possible. 

What  does  it  take  to  get  people  upset  in  this  business  instead  of 
shrugging  their  shoulders  with  a  “so  what!”  attitude  which  usually 
means  “you  can’t  fight  the  system?”  The  system  is  all  wrong,  everyone 
knows  it,  and  yet  no  one  wants  to  do  anything  about  it. 

During  almost  four  months  of  the  shutdown  the  original  strikers 
found  their  demands  satisfied  and  then  eight  other  unions  stood  in 
line  for  their  share.  The  tenth  union,  the  pressmen,  were  the  holdouts 
during  the  latter  days  and  when  their  agreement  with  the  publishers 
seemed  to  provide  a  little  more  gravy  than  the  others  had  received 
the  merry-go-round  was  started  all  over  again  with  the  greatest  game 
of  “Can  You  Top  This”  ever  witnessed. 

It  took  another  two  weeks  to  re-mollify  all  the  unions  and  the  prom¬ 
ise  is,  as  of  this  writing,  that  the  new  afternoon  World  Journal  Tribune 
will  appear  on  Monday,  Sept.  12.  But — 

Between  now  and  then,  this  system  of  ours  permits  members  of  the 
stereotypers’  union  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Sept.  1 1  at  which  they  will 
vote  to  ratify  or  to  reject  the  terms  tentatively  agreed  to  by  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  with  the  publishers.  Thus,  a  few  hundred  members  of 
one  union  hold  a  veto  power  over  the  willingness  of  all  the  members 
of  nine  other  unions  to  go  back  to  work.  It  is  the  same  veto  power  that 
was  exercised  for  weeks  by  members  of  the  pressmen’s  union  to  keep 
the  papers  closed  down  in  spite  of  the  expressed  willingness  of  the 
other  nine  unions  (including  the  stereotypers,  then)  to  go  back  to 
work. 

This  system  is  euphemistically  called  “collective  bargaining.” 

H~T  and  Unions 

k  LF.TTtR  from  a  reader  on  the  opposite  page  takes  ElCrP  to  task,  as 
well  as  other  unnamed  publications,  for  “condemning  various 
labor  organi^ations  for  strikes  tailed  against  newspapers,  airlines,  etc.,” 
and  for  saying  that  “at  least  one  union  was  solely  resj>onsible  lor  the 
death  of  the  paj>er,”  meaning  the  Herald  Tribune. 

We  are  always  glad  to  give  space  to  the  views  of  our  reatlers,  but 
in  this  case  we  believe  our  editorial  position  needs  clarifying. 

It  is  true  that  “the  impending  death  of  the  H-T  was  visible  long 
before  the  strike”  and  we  tried  to  {mint  that  out.  I'he  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  news{>a|jer  was  never  given  the  chance  to  {jrove 
whether  it  could  survive  under  the  tent  of  the  new  jjublishing 
company  which  was  established  to  attemjjt  salvage  of  something  from 
three  money-losing  properties. 

Early  this  year  E&P  said  a  prolonged  strike  against  the  new  company 
might  result  in  the  death  of  two  dailies  instead  of  just  one.  It  takes 
two  to  tango,  alright,  but  one  partner  doesn’t  try  to  trip  the  other 
during  the  dance. 


Keep  thy  heart  with  diligence;  for  out  of 
it  are  the  issues  of  life.  Proverbs,  IV;  23. 
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INVESTMENT  CREDIT 

Newspaper  publishing  is  an  example  of 
the  type  of  industry  which,  in  effect,  will 
suffer  discrimination  if  Congress  suspends 
the  7  percent  investment  credit  as  a  brake 
on  inflation  rather  than  increasing  income 
taxes  equitably  and  by  the  same  per¬ 
centage  on  all  corporations. 

The  reason  is  that  newspapers  make 
their  big  purchases,  notably  of  presses, 
only  at  intervals  of  ten,  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  years  (paying  for  them  for  some 
years  after  the  initial  purchase).  Many 
other  types  of  industry  spend  money  much 
more  evenly  for  equipment  replacement  or 
production  expansion. 

The  latter  type  company,  which  would 
include  several  hundreds  of  the  largest 
companies  in  the  United  States,  if  the 
investment  credit  is  suspended,  might  just 
cut  down  their  annual  spending  7  percent 
during  the  period  of  suspension,  but 
meanwhile  continue  spending  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  newspaper  which  has  signed  a 
contract  for  purchase  of  a  new  press  and 
accessory  equipment  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  borrowing  7  percent  more  of 
the  purchase  price  in  today’s  high-cost 
credit.  The  newspaper  which  has  been 
planning  a  new  purchase  in  order  to  serve 
better  its  growing  market  is  faced  with 
the  decision  as  to  whether  to  try  to  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  with  equipment  which  it 
has  nearly  outgrown  or  to  pay  a  higher 
price  than  had  been  planned  for. 

An  example  of  how  the  mere  matter  of 
timing  would  discriminate  between  com- 
I  petitors  could  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
two  radio  stations  in  the  same  market.  By 
coincidence,  they  send  off  on  the  same  day 
orders  for  new  equipment.  One  order  goes 
to  a  manufacturer  or  supplier  who  is  able 
to  fill  the  order  and  make  delivery  before 
suspension  of  the  investment  credit;  delay 
in  obtaining  some  important  part  prevents 
delivery  of  the  other  equipment  until  after 
suspension  of  the  investment  credit.  The 
timing  results  in  a  7  percent  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  what  should  be  equal  com¬ 
petitors. 

In  broader  fields,  suspension  of  the 
investment  credit  would  penalize  the  state, 
or  regional,  market  industry  which,  to  a 
degree,  is  like  the  newspaper  in  replacing 
or  expanding  equipment  periodically  in 
j  competition  with  big  national  firms  which 
L  do  their  replacement  and  expansion  spend- 
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ing  year-in  and  year-out. 

I  am  a  former  editorial  writer  as  well  as 
former  publisher;  to  readers  who  belong 
to  either  group  I  suggest  that  a  change  in 
taxes  on  corporations  to  put  a  brake  on 
inflation  would  be  much  fairer  if  it  is  a 
percentage  increase  of  income  tax  on  all 
corporations  rather  than  suspension  of  the 
investment  credit  which  will  hit  some  and 
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H-T  AND  UNIONS 

It  has  taken  me  a  long  time  to  arrive  at 
the  point  of  writing  this  letter.  However, 
after  being  a  subscriber  for  several  years 
and  a  member  of  the  news  profession,  1 
have  just  about  had  it  with  the  treatment 
you,  and  a  large  number  of  other  publica¬ 
tions  across  the  nation,  have  been  giving 
labor  unions. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  a  guild,  union  or 
association  although  in  past  years  I  have 
belonged  to  one  union  not  connected  with 
the  newspaper  business. 

Almost  weekly,  for  many  months  now, 
you  have  been  condemning  various  labor 
organizations  for  strikes  called  against 
newspapers,  airlines,  etc.  Your  main 
theme,  both  written  and  implied,  is  that 
labor  unions  are  completely  to  blame  for 
the  various  troubles. 

Your  Aug.  22  publication  of  E&P  is  a 
classic  example.  Your  stories,  editorials 
and  comments  on  the  death  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune  flatly  said  at  least  one  union  was 
solely  responsible  for  the  death  of  the 
paper. 

Now  you  must  know  by  now  that  it 
takes  two  to  tango.  A  labor  contract  is 
signed  not  only  by  the  unions  involved, 
BUT  ALSO  BY  THE  MANAGEMENT 
INVOLVED! 

Granted,  the  death  of  any  newspaper  is 
a  tragic  thing,  but  it  just  isn’t  fair  to  say 
labor  unions  are  the  sole  murderers.  From 
past  experience  in  writing  news  stories,  I 
know  if  the  H-T  management  “bent”  a 
little  on  a  point  or  two,  the  labor  unions 
would  have  done  the  same. 

I  doubt,  however,  any  compromise 
would  have  saved  the  H-T.  Even  a  pro¬ 
longed  strike  will  not  normally  bankrupt 
a  healthy  business.  It  will  hurt,  but  not 
kill.  The  impending  death  of  the  H-T  was 
visible  long  before  the  strike. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  we  hear  so 
much  about  impartial  news  coverage,  you 
should  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  your 
coverage  of  the  strikes,  the  death,  et  al. 

Seems  to  me  your  magazine  has  been 
more  interested  lately  in  pleasing  your 
advertisers  and  newspaper  publishers  than 
in  reporting  news  stories  of  the  profession 
fairly. 

Your  publication  is  becoming  more  and 
more  like  so  many  newspapers  in  this 
country — don’t  make  a  wave;  keep  the 
profits  rolling  in  and  truth  and  fairness 
be  damned ! ! 

These,  not  just  poor  pay,  are  some  of 
the  major  reasons  newsmen  are  leaving 
the  business. 

Frank  Ritzincer 

Reporter, 

T  imes-Democrat, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 
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‘I  MUST  BE  LOSING  MY  GRIP' 

Osrin,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

PHOTOGRAPHER’S  PLEA 

As  an  Associated  Press  photo  editor  and 
former  reporter  your  latest  article  on  in¬ 
creasing  educational  opportunities  for 
journalists  provides,  for  me,  a  fine  case  of 
pique. 

While  back  to  school  opportunities  in¬ 
crease  for  reporters  and  editorial  writers 
never  a  mention  is  made  of  such  possibili¬ 
ties  for  photographers  or  photo  editors. 

The  cry  is  upgrade  your  pictures  and 
find  better  photographers,  but  spend  as 
little  time  and  money  as  possible  doing  it. 

Many  a  photographer  could  put  to  good 
advantage  an  educational  experience  after 
time  in  the  field.  He,  too,  must  contend 
with  the  complexities  of  today’s  society. 

Perhaps  it’s  too  much  to  expect  from  a 
profession  that  for  the  most  part  contin¬ 
ues  to  consider  the  picture  man  as  some¬ 
what  of  a  necessary  evil.  But  it’s  a  sorry 
condition  when  the  nation’s  universities 
follow  suit. 

John  K.  Iclehart 

River  Forest.  HI. 


Short  Takes 

Another  rocker  for  plump  woman 
with  cane  seat.  —  Pittsburg  (Kans.) 
Headlight. 

• 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  announced  it 
has  negotiated  a  $100  bank  credit  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  group  of  10  banks. — New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune. 

• 

All  three  firms  said,  in  effect,  they 
will  not  consider  any  extra  hikes  in 
wages  for  nearly  100,000  killed  workers 
in  their  plants. — Augusta  (Ga.)  Chron¬ 
icle. 

• 

If  the  job  was  just  building  inspection, 
it  could  be  done  on  a  party-time  basis. 
— Providence  (R.L)  Journal. 

• 

When  she  goes  to  the  grocery  store, 
she  buys  bread  four  loves  at  a  time  be¬ 
cause  it’s  cheaper  that  way. — Associated 
Press. 
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“The  New  York  Times  is  indispensable  to 
the  editor  who,  by  profession,  must 
be  well  informed  just  as  it  is  indispensable 
to  every  layman  who  seeks  to  understand  fully 
the  meaning  of  events  in  the  news.” 


Angus  Bailey, 

Editorial  Page  Editor,  Herald  News, 
Fall  River,  Mass. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


September  10,  1966 


Big  First  Edition  Shaped 
At  World  Journal 

Galaxy  of  Features  Scheduled; 

Ad  Director  ‘Elated’  by  Orders 


The  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune,  a  new  afternoon  and 
Sunday  morning  newspaper 
formed  through  the  merger  of 
two  afternoon,  one  morning  and 
two  Sunday  newspapers,  plans 
to  publish  its  first  edition  on 
Monday,  September  12. 

The  new  newspaper  was  un¬ 
able  to  publish  on  its  first  an¬ 
nounced  date  (April  25)  or 
since  because  of  a  strike  by  the 
newspaper  Guild  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  renegotiate  contracts  be¬ 
tween  the  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City  and  nine 
craft  unions. 

The  World  Journal  Tribune, 
which  abandoned  plans  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  Herald  Tribune  as  a 
morning  newspaper  August  15, 
finally  reached  a  back-to-work 
agreement  with  the  Guild  on  the 
night  of  September  6.  Actually 
the  strike  had  been  called  off 
several  weeks  ago. 

The  only  threat  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  publication  on  Mon¬ 
day  was  the  fact  that  members 
of  the  stereotypers’  union  must 
ratify  the  contract  agreed  upon 
by  their  leaders.  A  meeting  was 
scheduled  on  Sunday. 

In  E&P  records,  the  140-day 
suspension  of  publication  will  be 
topped  in  U.S.  newspaper  his¬ 
tory  only  by  the  144-day  shut¬ 
down  of  Springfield,  Mass,  news¬ 
papers  in  1946-47  and  the  closing 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  news¬ 
papers  for  174  days  in  1938-39. 

1,000,000  Copies 

As  E&P  went  to  press  on 
Thursday,  the  WJT  feverishly 
was  preparing  to  do  the  same. 
The  big  news  room  and  editorial 
offices  that  had  been  prepared  on 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  Build¬ 
ing,  125  Barclay  Street,  for  use 
by  the  morning  Herald  Tribune, 
will  be  the  editorial  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  afternoon-Sunday 
newspaper.  The  old  W-T&S 
news  room  on  the  third  floor, 
which  was  to  have  been  used  by 
the  afternoon  World  Journal, 
will  be  converted  into  offices  of 
editor  &  PUBLISHER 


the  advertising  and  business 
departments. 

The  WJT  plans  to  publish 
1,000,000  copies  in  five  editions 
Monday.  The  first  issue  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  68  pages  in  size. 

Matt  Meyer,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager  of 
the  World-Telegram,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  corporation 
formed  last  April  11  as  a  three- 
way  partnership  of  the  Hearst, 
Scripps-Howard  and  Whitney 
corporations  that  formerly  pul> 
lished  the  Journal- American, 
the  World-Telegram  &  Sun  and 
the  Herald  Tribune.  He  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  new  news¬ 
paper. 

Robert  Lambert  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  director. 
Adam  Shanks  is  circulation 
director.  William  Culver  is  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

Chief  Editors 

Some  of  the  editors  are: 

Editor:  Frank  Conniff,  from 
the  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Executive  Editor:  Herbert 
Kamm,  from  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Managing  Editor:  Paul 
Schoenstein,  from  the  Journal- 
American. 

Assistant  Managing  Editor: 
Louis  D.  Boccardi,  from  the 
W  orld-Telegram. 

City  Editor:  Lee  Townsend, 
from  the  World-Telegram. 

Assistant  City  Editors:  Guy 
Richards,  George  Merlis,  Charles 
Kiley,  Don  Vandegrift,  Walter 
Spencer. 

Sunday  Editor:  Richard  C. 
Wald,  from  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Sports  Editor:  Sal  Gerage. 

Financial  Editor:  Leslie 
Gould. 

Women’s  Editor:  Eugenia 
Sheppard. 

Amusements  Editor:  Herbert 
Kupferberg. 

Movie  Critic:  Judith  Crist. 

Drama  Critic:  Norman  Nadel. 

Editor  New  York  Magazine: 
Clay  Felker. 

Editor  Book  Week:  Theodore 
Solotaroff. 
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Tribune 

Feature  Editor:  Phillip  Ritz- 
enberg. 

News  Editor:  Boyd  Wright. 

Night  Editor:  Edward  Stein. 

Telegraph  Editor:  Alexander 
Rossiter. 

Foreign  Editor:  Ted  Morello. 

Editorial  Writers:  Harry 
Baehr,  Gerald  Duncan,  Joseph 
Sage. 

Picture  Editor:  Thomas 
Cleere. 

Art  Director:  Charles  Wil¬ 
liams. 

Art  Director,  New  York  Mag¬ 
azine:  John  Gerbino. 

Science  Reporter:  Edward 
Edelson. 

Education  Editor:  Nina  Mc¬ 
Cain. 

Brooklyn  Editor:  Stan  Bair. 

Art  Critic:  Emily  Genauer. 
ssociate  Art  Critic:  John 
Gruen. 

Music  Critics:  Miles  Kasten- 
dieck,  William  Bender,  Alan 
Rich. 

Dance  Critic:  Walter  Terry. 

Book  Critics:  Maurice  Dolbier, 
John  Barkman. 

Civil  Service  Editor:  Edward 
Gerken. 

Real  Estate  Editors:  Richard 
Lyman,  Morton  Kail. 

Travel  Editors:  John  McClain, 
Frances  Shemanski. 

Chief  Photographer:  Philip 
Stanziola. 

Sports  Cartoonist:  Willard 
Mullin. 

Chief  Librarian:  Robert 
Grayson. 

The  new  newspaper  has  as¬ 
sembled  a  vast  collection  of  col¬ 
umns,  cartoons,  comics  and  other 
features.  All  cannot  be  used 
every  day,  obviously,  but  the 
lineup  of  features  planned  for 
different  pages  or  sections  or 
available  for  them  runs  like 
this: 

Editorial  Page 

Henry  J.  Taylor. 

William  Buckley. 

John  Chamberlain. 

William  S.  White. 

Joseph  Alsop. 

Walter  Lippmann. 

Opposite  Editorial  Page 

Bob  Considine. 

Jim  Bishop. 

Bill  Slocum. 

Evans  &  Novak. 


Marianne  Means. 

Victor  Riesel. 

Bishop  Fulton  Sheen. 

Ruth  Montgomery. 

Bruce  Biossat. 

Carl  T.  Rowan. 

Dr.  Molner  (health). 

Bennett  Cerf. 

Bugs  Baer. 

Bert  Bacharach. 

Grin  and  Bear  it  (Lichty). 
Laugh-a-Day. 

Editorial  Cartoons 

Franklin  Morse. 

Karl  Hubenthal. 

Gene  Basset. 

Don  Hesse. 

John  Fischetti. 

William  Mauldin. 

Dan  Dowling. 

Berry’s  World. 

Comics  Page  (Left) 

Crossword. 

Contract  Bridge  (Osborne). 
Out  Our  Way. 

Major  Hoople. 

Mirror  of  Mind. 

Wishing  Well. 

Words  of  Wisdom. 

Word  Game. 

Peanuts. 

Eak  &  Meak. 

Mr.  Abernethy. 

Donald  Duck. 

Snuffy  Smith. 

B.  C. 

Alley  Oop. 

Steve  Roper. 

Popeye. 

Comics  Page  (Right) 

Your  America  (Clark  Kin- 
naird). 

Tell  Me  Why. 

Teen  Dateline. 

Your  Horoscope. 

Sketches — By  Ben  Burroughs. 
Blondie. 

Beetle  Bailey. 

Steve  Canyon. 

Archie. 

Juliet  Jones 
Buz  Sawyer. 

Short  Ribs. 

Cartoon  Panels 

Poneytail. 

Little  Woman. 

Pixies. 

Ben  Wicks  (First  Call). 
Women's  Pages 

Eugenia  Sheppard,  fashions. 
Clementine  Paddleford,  food. 
Suzy  Knickerbocker,  gossip. 
Joseph  X.  Dever,  society. 
Heloise  Cruse. 

Dear  Abby. 

Child  Care  (Crooks  &  Harri¬ 
son). 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 

Dorothy  Draper. 

Margaret  Dana  (Consumers). 

Additional  Women's  News  and 
Features 

Phyllis  Battelle. 

Inez  Robb. 

.Sunday  Women's  Pages 

Betty  Beale. 

W'auhillau  LaHay. 

.Sunday  Features 
The  Gallup  Poll. 

The  l.ively  Arts 

Herbert  Kupferberg:. 

Judith  Crist. 

Dorothy  Manners. 

Jack  O’Brian. 

Louis  Sobol. 

Miles  Kastendieck,  Music. 
Alan  Rich,  Music. 

Emily  Genauer,  Art. 

John  Gruen,  Art. 

John  Barkham,  Books. 
Maurice  Dolbier,  Books. 
Norman  Nadel,  Drama. 

Frank  Farrell,  Nig’ht  Life. 
Harriet  Van  Home,  tv. 

A1  Salerno,  tv. 

Walter  Winchell. 

Split  Page 

Jimmy  Breslin. 

Dick  Schaap. 

Norton  Mockridge. 

Art  Buchwald. 


Leslie  Gould. 
Sam  Shulsky. 
William  Doyle. 
Charles  Sievert. 
Joseph  Kaselow. 


Jimmy  Cannon. 

Red  Smith. 

W’illard  Mullin. 

Mel  Durslag. 

Phil  Pepe,  Features. 

Business  department  workers, 
advertising  solicitors,  circulation 
workers  and  about  a  dozen  edi¬ 
tors  beg^an  work  Wednesday  on 
full  schedules  in  preparation  for 
the  birth  of  the  new  newspaper. 
Some  reporters  began  work 
Thursday. 

Bustle  and  Bedlam 

Printers  began  setting  type 
and  the  whole  newspaper  plant, 
semi-moribund  for  more  than 
four  months,  suddenly  came  to 
life  and  there  w’as  a  bustle  and 
bedlam  of  activity  in  every 
department. 

While  all  departments  will  be 
housed  at  WJT  headquarters 
downtown,  it  was  reported  that 
the  Sunday  paper  and  some  of 
the  afternoon  paper  will  be 


printed  in  the  midtown  Herald 
Tribune  Building,  owned  by  the 
230  West  41st  Street  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Whitney  Communica¬ 
tions  Corporation  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.  The  stereo,  press 
and  mail  room  quarters  of  the 
building  will  be  rented  by  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  until 
the  new  corporation  constructs 
a  new  building. 

Advertising  Orders 

With  an  advertising  deadline 
set  for  Thursday  at  5  p.m.,  a 
day  earlier  than  normal,  the 
WJT  had  received  space  orders 
from  enough  advertisers  to 
bring  out  at  least  a  64-page 
paper  on  Monday. 

Robert  H.  Lambert,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  director, 
said  it  was  quite  possible  the 
first  issue  could  run  as  big  as 
80  pages.  This  size,  he  remarked, 
is  the  press  capacity  during  the 
period  when  the  WJT  will  run 
off  one  million  copies. 

He  said  there  will  be  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  hard-hitting  promotion 
and  fashion-type  retail  adver¬ 
tisements  represented  in  the 
paper  on  Monday.  “We  have 
discouraged  ads  that  merely 
‘welcome  back’  the  WJT,”  Lam¬ 
bert  said.  He  said  he  knew  of 
only  one  ad  like  this,  and  it  was 
coming  from  an  advertising 
agency  for  a  national  client. 

Some  of  the  major  stores  that 
will  have  ads,  he  said,  were 
Macy’s,  Gimbels,  Korvette’s,  and 
Bloomingdale’s.  Also  several 
major  high  fashion  stores  that 
did  not  use  the  evening  papers 
in  New  York  City  in  the  past 
have  scheduled  ads.  Lambert 
was  elated  to  see  orders  from 
them,  some  for  52-week  con¬ 
tracts  on  the  w’omen’s  pages. 

Lambert  said  Tiffany’s  would 
be  in  the  WJT.  “This,”  he  said, 
“is  a  real  first  for  an  evening 
paper  in  New  York.” 

Financial  and  Media  Ads 

Another  breakthrough  is 
shaping  up  in  two  other  cate¬ 
gories — financial  and  media, 
Lambert  said.  With  Joe  Kase¬ 
low  writing  the  daily  advertising 
column,  Lambert  said  many  of 
his  followers  in  the  Herald  'Trib¬ 
une  had  returned  to  be  wdth  him 
on  a  daily  basis  in  the  evening 
field.  Neither  the  World  Tele¬ 
gram  nor  the  Journal  American 
was  very  successful  in  culti¬ 
vating  media  advertising  for 
their  two  well-read  columnists, 
Charles  Sievert  and  Jack 
O’Dwyer.  O’Dwyer  has  resigned, 
and  Sievert  will  be  working  on 
the  business  news  side,  covering 
Wall  Street  personalities. 

Lambert  said  a  number  of 
brokerage  houses  have  expressed 
serious  interest  in  running  fre¬ 
quency  campaigns  in  the  WJT. 
'This  classification  also  was  a 


weak  one  for  the  two  former 
evening  papers.  Lambert  indi¬ 
cated  that  bank  advertising 
would  continue  to  be  a  major 
revenue  producer  for  the  new 
paper. 

Food  advertising,  he  said,  will 
run  with  fair  volume  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

The  WJT,  he  said,  will  offer 
advertisers  an  opportunity  to 
use  color  only  on  Sunday  in  the 
magazine  supplements  and  in 
the  comics.  The  Herald  Tribune 
and  World- Telegram  both  had 
in.setters  to  handle  preprinted 
color  on  weekdays  and  they  also 
accepted  ROP  spot  color. 

Plans  call  for  a  five-edition 
paper.  It  will  be  divided  into 
four  sections  —  news,  sports, 
women’s  pages,  and  business- 
financial.  On  Sunday  a  12-page 
color  comics  section  will  be  the 
front  “wrapper.”  A  Brooklyn 
section  will  be  distributed  daily 
and  Sunday  only  in  that 
Borough.  Advertising  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  a  split-run  basis. 

‘Public  Service’  Sales  Staff 

Many  advertising  orders  came 
in  voluntarily  from  the  retailers 
and  agencies,  Lambert  said.  He 
said  he  hoped  to  have  all  five 
advertising  departments  manned 
by  the  end  of  the  week.  The 
retail  department  will  have  18 
salesmen.  There  will  be  15  in 
the  consumer  product  depart¬ 
ment  (formerly  called  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment)  ;  10  in  the  Corporate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  to  sell 
financial,  industrial  and  media 
advertising;  15  Classified  Dis¬ 
play  salesmen  and  40  telephone 
solicitors  and  25  outside  sales¬ 
men  working  in  the  Classified 
Department.  The  Classified  Dis¬ 
play  section  (to  be  known  as  the 
Public  Service  Department)  will 
handle  amusements,  restaurants, 
resorts,  auctions,  etc. 

Advertising  rates  have  been 
established  for  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  based  on  900,000  circulation. 
The  Branham  Company  is  rep¬ 
resenting  the  WJT  outside  met¬ 
ropolitan  New  York  for  national 
advertising  sales. 

Negotiations  Deferred 

In  the  windup  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Guild, 
said  several  matters  were  being 
left  to  arbitration  or  until  bar¬ 
gaining  begins  on  new  contracts. 
Present  agreements  with  the 
unions  expire  March  31. 

One  of  the  items,  Murphy 
said,  was  the  reduction  of  the 
Saturday  shift  from  714  to  7 
hours,  which  the  pressmen  won. 
The  printers’  shift  on  Saturday 
night  will  be  cut  from  7  to  6% 
hours. 

With  the  abandonment  of  the 
morning  paper,  the  new  corpo¬ 


ration  will  be  relieved  of  the 
requirement  to  pay  the  typo- 
graphical  union  $333,00(1  for  the 
privilege  of  transferring  type 
between  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  papers.  This  arrangement 
had  been  agrreed  upon  in  the 
original  settlement  with  Bert¬ 
ram  Powers  of  the  typographi¬ 
cal  union. 

WJT  Inc.  is  committed  to  pay. 
ing  the  printers’  union  $50,000 
for  the  right  to  use  outside  tape 
on  stock  quotations,  payments 
to  begin  the  day  of  publication. 

Applicants  for  Jobs 

The  three  prior  publishing 
companies  employed  a  total  of 
5,700  people.  The  number  on  the 
WJT  payroll  will  not  be  settled 
for  some  time,  executives  said, 
but  one  estimate  was  2,150. 

In  a  televised  interview, 
Frank  Conniff,  the  former 
Hearst  Headline  Service  writer 
who  is  editor  of  WJT,  .said  he 
had  received  numerous  job  ap¬ 
plications  from  young  reporters 
around  the  country  and  he  was 
“interested”  in  some  of  them 
when  staff  openings  occur. 

His  principal  concern,  Con¬ 
niff  said,  would  be  regaining 
most  of  the  million  circulation 
of  the  Journal-American  and 
the  World-Telegram  for  the  new 
paper.  The  Post,  he  noted,  got 
about  300,000  readers  from  that 
pool  with  its  extended  press 
runs  during  the  shutdown.  This 
left  700,000  who  bought  no  paper 
in  the  evening  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  WJT  circulation. 

Checkup  on  Features 

The  Post  ran  ads  announcing 
that  all  of  its  columnists  were 
“back” — a  reference  to  the  WJT 
promotion  (“Breslin  is  back  . . . 
Eugenia  Sheppard  is  back  .  .  . 
etc.).  Some  curtailment  of  the 
enlarged  staff  at  Dorothy 
Schiff’s  paper  was  reported. 

Following  up  its  announced 
intention  to  take  another  look  at 
the  WJT  combination,  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  had  some  people 
making  a  poll  to  determine  how 
much  any  one  feature  (column¬ 
ist,  comic  strip,  etc.)  contributed 
to  the  success  of  a  newspaper. 
Presumably,  the  results  would 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  government  that 
the  pooling  of  features  from 
three  newspapers  into  WJT 
could  result  in  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  to  the  Post  and  imperil  its 
continuance  in  business. 

In  places  where  newsmen 
make  jokes  about  such  legalistic 
maneuvers,  a  report  gained  cur¬ 
rency  that  the  first  day’s  edition 
of  WJT  would  tip  its  hat  to  its 
rival  with  a  line  saying  “Hello, 
Dolly!”  But  no  editor  in  charge 
would  dignify  the  rumor  with 
comment. 
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WJT  Launch  Gave 
Admen  Problems 


By  Tony  Brenna 


The  World  Journal  Tribune's 
introductory  ad  campaign  fin¬ 
ally  blasted  off  this  week  after 
smouldering  for  months  on  the 
launching  pad  as  Manhattan’s 
longest  newspaper  strike  de¬ 
layed  publication  of  the  merged 
newspapers. 

A  $l-million  booster,  WJT’s 
promotion  is  the  biggest  news¬ 
paper  sales  drive  to  be  scheduled 
in  New  York  City  in  post-war 
years.  To  its  Madison  Avenue 
creators  the  project  provided  a 
situation  full  of  frustrations 
and  complexities. 

Initially,  they  evolved  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  sell  a  triple¬ 
newspaper  package.  The  death 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  killed 
that  promotional  angle  and  led 
to  extensive  revision  of  the 
whole  publicity  concept. 

Additionally,  agency  men 
spent  months  awaiting  word 
from  the  negotiating  table  to 
set  the  publicity  wheels  in  mo¬ 
tion.  They  were  on  a  “standby” 
basis  with  radio  and  tv  bookings 
and  on  numerous  occasions  were 
alerted  to  “ready”  the  launch 
as  the  stop-go  bargaining  pat¬ 
tern  frequently  seemed  to  prom¬ 
ise  a  settlement. 

It  was  not  until  this  week  that 
full  accord  came.  Immediately 
word  went  out  to  media  to  start 
the  long-delayed  publicity  ball 
rolling. 

We  talked  with  the  men 
responsible  for  formulating  the 
policies  which  must  trigger 
response  in  readers  of  the  three 
former  newspapers  into  picking 
up  the  new  “big  package”  com¬ 
bined  product. 


At  the  Agency 


that  all  they  liked  about  their 
previous  newspapers  has  been 
preserved,  and  (2)  to  impress 
on  them  that  for  the  same 
money  they  will  now  be  getting 
a  newspaper  which  is  “unique 
in  breadth,”  more  sophisticated 
than  its  predecessors,  and  “vis¬ 
ibly  better  value.” 

“Of  course  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  drastically 
changed  as  a  result  of  the  clo¬ 
sure  of  the  Tribune,”  he  said. 
“We  had  intended  to  cross-mer¬ 
chandise  each  newspaper  by 
promoting  the  plus  points  of 
each  product  in  newspaper  ads 
carried  by  all  three  newspapers. 
Now,  we’re  back  to  a  more  con¬ 
ventional  single  evening-Sunday 
operation.” 

Lawliss  noted  that  under  the 
previous  plan  it  had  been 
WJT’s  intention  to  use  a  “color 
key  to  help  establish  each  news¬ 
paper  in  the  reader’s  mind  as  a 
separate  entity.”  This  had  been 
evolved  for  use  in  connection 
with  truck  posters,  subway  and 
commuter  cards.  All  such  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  Tribune  would 
have  been  in  red  and  white; 
for  the  World  Journal  in  blue 
and  white;  and  for  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  in  green  and 
white.  But  this,  like  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  Tribune  writing  style 
and  writers,  has  been  aban¬ 
doned. 


Main  Aim»< 


Main  spokesman  for  WJT 
management  was  Charles  R. 
Lawliss,  who,  while  Matt  Meyer, 
^  president,  “has  had  his  hands 
full”  negotiating  with  the  un¬ 
ions,  has  been  in  a  constant 
huddle  with  executives  at  Carl 
Ally  Inc.,  WJT’s  agency. 

Lawliss,  a  former  agency 
man  and  magazine  promoter 
and  at  the  time  of  the  merger, 
completing  a  four-and-one-half- 


people  they  are  literally  getting 
more  for  their  dime;  and  (3) 
have  the  World  Journal  Tribune 
emerge  as  a  truly  major  metro¬ 
politan  quality  newspaper  — 
one  you  can  spend  an  evening 
with.” 

Media  Objectives,  said  Foran, 
were  to  reach  a  broad  audience 
and  hold  and  build  upon  an 
estimated  circulation  level  of 
800,000.  Media  strategy  in¬ 
cluded  heavy  television  and 
radio  advertising  and  special 
Diarama  displays  at  commuter 
stations. 

Marketing  objectives  for  the 
Sunday  paper  were:  “(1)  ap¬ 
peal  to  readers  of  the  former 
Sunday  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Journal- American;  and  (2)  in¬ 
duce  sampling  by  any  discon¬ 
tented  segments  of  the  Sunday 
Times  and/or  News  readers.” 


The  conversation  was  taken 
up  by  Joe  Foran,  account  super¬ 
visor  on  WJT  and  vicepresident 
and  management  supervisor  of 
Carl  Ally,  an  agency  which  dur¬ 
ing  its  four  years  of  existence 
has  established  a  reputation  for 
being  creative  in  the  off-beat 
manner  which  is  now  so  much 
the  vogue. 

As  with  most  product  pro¬ 
motions,  three  main  purposes 
for  the  advertising  had  been  de¬ 
fined.  Foran  explained:  "The 
Marketing  Objective  is  (1)  to 
appeal  to  as  many  readers  of 
the  World-Telegram,  Joumal- 
American  and  Trib  as  possible; 
(2)  to  induce  maximum  sam- 


‘Unique  Diversity’ 


Creative  strategy  was  “(1) 
stress  completeness  of  paper 
with  emphasis  on:  (a)  comics 
(b)  Tv  Magazine  (c)  breadth 
of  total  editorial  coverage  (d) 
New  York  Magazine  (e)  Book 
Week;  and  (2)  emphasize  pa¬ 
per  offers  a  diversity  unique  in 
metropolitan  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Media  objectives  were,  “(1) 
reach  a  large  mass  audience  at 
good  reach  and  frequency  levels. 
Keen  competition  makes  fre¬ 
quency  an  important  factor.” 
Media  strategy  included  heavy 
television  and  radio  advertising, 
subway  cards.  Shea  Stadium 
boards,  and  newspaper  an¬ 
nouncements. 

If  the  Tribune  had  remained 
in  business.  Ally’s  campaign 
would  have  pushed  the  news¬ 
paper  hard  in  the  morning, 
“aiming  to  reach  the  commuter 
as  he’s  shaving  with  liberal 
quotation  of  columnists’  com¬ 
ments  over  the  air.”  Agency 
men  had  met  with  radio  station 
program  personalities  who 
would  have  read  items  from 
the  Trib  —  “appealing  items 
which  typified  the  Trib’s  style, 
interpretive  reporting  and 
highly-readable  columns.  .  .” 

“We  would  have  placed  heavy 
emphasis  on  outspoken  Jimmy 
Breslin,  humorous  Dick  Schaap, 
fashionable  Eugena  Sheppard 
and  critics  like  Walter  Kerr  and 
Judith  Crist,”  said  Foran.  “It 
would  have  been  a  campaign 
which  sold  hard  the  personalia 
ties  who  made  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  unique  and  readable.” 


World  Journal  Tribune  is  rid¬ 
ing  back  into  the  limelight  on 
the  wings  of  an  advertising 
campaign  which  appears  con¬ 
spicuously  modest  in  terms  of 
claims  and  copy  approaches.  It 
also  appears  to  be  a  promotion 
designed  to  get  across  by  solid 
and  carefully-calculated  plug¬ 
ging  the  plusses  which  can’t  be 
countered  by  rivals. 

Lawliss,  who  nursed  the  pro¬ 
ject  through  each  stage,  main¬ 
tained  that  the  restrained  ap¬ 
proach  “is  what  is  called  for 
considering  all  the  circum¬ 
stances.”  He  rounded  out  the 
picture  explaining  why  “middle 
of  the  road”  themes  had  been 
chosen,  saying  that  if  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  had  remained  in 
business  such  copy  as  “The 
Tribune’s  Back  —  and  every¬ 
thing  you  bought  it  for  is  back 
with  it,”  would  have  said  all 
that  newspaper’s  former  read¬ 
ers  wanted  to  hear. 

He  described  as  “compelling” 
the  evening  paper  theme  which 
simply  promises,  “The  World 
Journal  Tribune  —  the  evening 
paper  you  can  spend  an  evening 
with.  .  For  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  he  said  the  appeal  in  a 
phrase  could  be  characterized 
as  “World  Journal  Tribune  — 
the  one  complete  full-range 
newspaper  in  New  York  City.” 


’Trib  Blunted  Spear’ 


“Let’s  face  it,”  said  Lawliss, 
“it’s  opening  night,  and  we’re 
spreadeagled  out  in  the  sun,  and 
the  ants  are  chewing  at  our 
heels.  We’re  bound  to  have 
problems  until  this  consolida¬ 
tion  of  interests,  staffs,  and  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  really  shakes 
down  ...  no  doubt  there  will  be 
days  when  we  miss  the  Grand 
Central  commuter  traffic,  the 
readers  who  want  the  closing 
market  prices  .  .  .  but  the  worst 
thing  we  could  possibly  do  at 
the  present  time  is  to  promise 
the  moon,  then  fall  flat  on  our 
faces  ...  we  won’t  promise 
more  than  we  can  deliver.  This 
campaign,  as  with  all  good  ad¬ 
vertising,  is  based  solidly  on 
truthful  claims  and  is  designed 
to  build  a  favorable  state  of 
mind  and  a  receptive  mood 
among  readers.” 

When  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  campaign  did  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  stress  new  approaches, 
Lawliss  grew  reflective  saying 
that  he  was  not  entirely  sure 
that  New  York  needed  innovat¬ 
ing  newspapers.  “The  Herald 


year  stint  as  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations  at 
the  Tribune,  is  now  fulfilling  a 
similar  but  wider  assignment  at 
WJT. 

He  explained  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  designed  to  im¬ 
pact  on  New  Yorkers  in  such  a 
way  as  to  (1)  reassure  them 

editor  at  PUBLISHER 


pling  by  present  non-readers  of 
the  evening  paper  and  by  Post 
(New  York’s  only  other  evening 
newspaper)  readers.” 

"Creative  Strategy  is  to  (1) 
reassure  former  J-A,  W-T  and 
Trib  readers  that  the  things 
they  liked  best  are  in  this  new 
paper;  (2)  assure  these  same 

for  September  10,  1966 


However,  in  the  changed  pub¬ 
lishing  situation  we  will  now 
be  promoting  those  personali¬ 
ties  from  the  Trib  who  will  be 
writing  for  WJT  as  well  as 
writers  from  the  former  evening 
newspaper. 

These,  then,  are  the  bare 
bones  of  the  campaign.  It  seems 


Tribune,  which  was  light  years 
ahead  of  its  time,”  he  added, 
“blunted  its  spear  by  innovat¬ 
ing,  by  introducing  bold  new 
presentation  concepts,  depth  re¬ 
porting,  and  other  content 
which  could  be  said  to  be  ten 
years  ahead  of  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country.” 
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AMPA-M.I.T.  Join 
In  Research  Plan 


Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tec- 
nology  announced  Sept.  8  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  newspaper  re¬ 
search  project  at  M.I.T.  de¬ 
signed  “to  investigate  experi¬ 
mentally  how  some  of  the  recent 
advances  in  information  trans¬ 
fer  engineering  can  be  applied 
in  the  newspaper  business.” 

J.  Howard  Wood,  ANPA 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  Dr.  Carl 
F.  Floe,  M.I.T.  vicepresident  for 
research,  made  the  announce¬ 
ment  at  a  meeting  here  of 
ANPA  and  M.I.T.  officials.  The 
project  will  be  carried  on  at 
M.I.T.  in  close  association  with 
Project  INTREX,  a  larger  pro¬ 
gram  of  information  transfer 
experiments  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Carl  F.  J.  Overhage,  who 
also  serves  as  one  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  ANPA  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee. 

Vi'idr  Kaii»e 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  ANPA  and  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  told  E&P  that 
any  discoveries  made  in  the 
M.I.T.  research  that  might  be 
applied  to  any  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  will  be  reported  to  the  as¬ 
sociation  for  further  research 
and  experimentation. 

He  explained  that  INTREX 
(Information  Transfer  Experi¬ 
ments)  is  a  multi-million-dollar 
research  program  that  aims  to 
find  new  ways  to  utilize  infor¬ 
mation  in  libraries.  It  plans  to 
develop  a  computer  program 
under  which  users  located  in 
many  places  will  have  instan¬ 
taneous  access  to  information 
stored  in  a  half  dozen  or  more 
libraries,  including  print-outs  of 
stored  information. 

“That  obviously  is  of  immense 
interest  to  newspaper  libraries 
but  our  interest  is  much  broader 
since  newspapers  are  in  the 
business  of  gathering  informa¬ 
tion,  assembling  it  and  distribut¬ 
ing  it,”  said  Smith.  “They  will 
give  us  reports  of  any  bits  or 
pieces  of  research  that  might 
have  application  to  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business.  They 
might  find,  for  example,  the 
germ  of  an  idea  applicable  to  a 
newspaper  page  assembly  sys¬ 
tem. 

Ideas  Suggested 

“We  have  the  option  of  con¬ 
tinuing  study  of  any  idea  that 
seems  it  might  be  productive," 


he  continued.  “We  might  work 
on  it  at  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute  at  Easton,  Pa.;  we 
might  work  on  it  cooperatively 
with  manufacturers;  w’e  might 
work  on  it  cooperatively  with 
one  or  more  newspapers ;  we 
might  employ  a  research  organi¬ 
zation  or  university  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  those. 

“The  new  program  is  designed 
to  discov'er  new  possibilities — 
anything  from  typesetting  to 
newspaper  distribution.  The 
M.I.T.  work  will  not  actually 
conduct  big  newspaper  projects 
but  will  guide  us  toward  re- 
.search  that  might  prove  most 
fruitful  through  the  marriage 
of  .science  and  technology. 

“In  no  other  way  could  our 
research  program  for  news¬ 
papers  tap  the  mainstream  of 
ma  jor  new  technological  develon- 
ments  and  give  our  staff  people 
access  to  leading  men  of  science 
and  direct  connection  to  one  of 
the  leading  institutions  of  the 
world.  The  program  is  not 
limited  to  anv  one  phase  of 
newspauer  work.  For  example, 
if  facsimile  is  to  bring  printed 
news  into  the  home,  we  could 
have  annraisal  of  it  at  a  high 
level.  The  whole  nrop^ram  en¬ 
compasses  the  use  of  this  spring- 
l)oard  for  more  adv'anced  re¬ 
search.” 

Kelli  Is  Diri'clor 

The  effort  sponsored  bv 
.4NPA  initiallv  will  be  aimed 
toward  comnuter-aided  proced¬ 
ures  in  editing  and  information 
manae’ement  It  will  be  under 
the  technical  direction  of  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Kehl,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  and  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  the  Computa¬ 
tion  Center  at  M.I.T.  Before 
going  to  M.I.T.  he  had  been 
director  of  the  Computation  and 
Data  Processing  Center  at  the 
Universitv  of  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  had  done  extensive  work  in 
the  applications  of  computers 
and  other  electronic  technology 
to  editing  and  printing. 

The  newspaper  research  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  periodically  re- 
view’ed  and  its  evolution  guided 
bv  the  Executive  Committee  of 
ANPA  Research  In.stitute  which 
met  here  with  officials  of  M.I.T. 
ANPA/RI  President  James  L. 
Knight,  president  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  presided  at  the 
sessions.  He  made  the  following 
comment: 

“We  view  this  new  under¬ 
taking  with  M.I.T.  as  one  of  the 
potentially  greatest  under¬ 


takings  the  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute  has  ever  tackled.  It  pro¬ 
vides  the  newspaper  business 
for  the  first  time  with  a  direct 
communications  link  with  the 
most  advanced  research  in  the 
broad  field  of  information  trans¬ 
fer  engineering.  Out  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  we  hope  to  find  for 
newspapers  the  basic  elements 
of  new  components  and  systems 
which,  with  further  specific  re¬ 
search,  can  be  applied  to  the 
production  of  finer,  more  com¬ 
plete  newspapers  on  a  practical, 
sound  economic  basis.” 

Its  Genesis 

The  new  undertaking  at 
M.I.T.  grew'  out  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  the  ANPA  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee,  W'hich  met 
here  with  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute  Executive  Committee. 
Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  Institute  of 
Technology,  is  chairman  of  the 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee. 
Other  members  are  Dr.  John  R. 
Pierce  of  the  Belt  Telephone 
Laboratories  and  Dr.  Overhage 
of  M.I.T. 

At  the  1965  ANPA  Conven¬ 
tion  Dr.  Spilhaus  related  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper  business 
to  the  experiments  of  Project 
INTREX  at  M.I.T.  when  he 
said: 

“Newspapers  may  seem  to  be 
a  quite  different  way  of  trans¬ 
ferring  information,  yet  the 
.same  technologies  that  are  being 
developed  for  the  model  library 
of  the  future  may  be  exploited 
in  the  evolution  of  newspapers 
over  the  next  years.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  newest  means  of 
information  storage  and  re- 
triev'al,  of  analysis,  of  character 
recognition,  of  reproduction,  and 
of  distribution  of  information  all 
have  immediate  or  future  appli¬ 
cations  to  newspapers.  The  ap¬ 
plications  are  across  the  board 
to  interrogation  and  reporting, 
to  composition,  makeup,  justifi¬ 
cation,  hyphenation,  correction, 
and  even  to  proof-reading  and 
certain  phases  of  editing.” 

Space  and  facilities  for  the 
ANPA  project  at  M.I.T.  will  be 
made  available  in  the  present 
and  future  quarters  of  the  Elec¬ 
tronics  Systems  Laboratory,  of 


Mechanical  Side 
Promotions  Made 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Appointments  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  department  of  Dayton  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  were  announced  this 
week  by  Robert  C.  Snyder,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  gener¬ 
al  manager. 

They  are: 

Edward  Reich — from  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  (for  past 
five  years)  to  production  man¬ 
ager. 

Vincent  L.  Hansen — promoted 
to  mechanical  superintendent 

Gene  L.  Hackett — from  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  to  as¬ 
sistant  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  here. 


W'hich  Prof.  J.  Francis  Reintjes 
is  director. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  first 
year  of  the  newspaper  research 
project  at  M.I.T.  is  $50,000. 
ANPA  expects  to  continue  the 
program  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Reports  of  the  newspaper  exper¬ 
iments  at  M.I.T.  will  be  used 
by  the  staff  of  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  Laboratory  at 
Easton,  Pa. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Wood  and 
Mr.  Knight,  other  newspaper 
executives  participating  in  the 
conference  here  were  ANPA/RI 
vicepresident  Otto  A.  Silha, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune;  ANPA/RI  treasurer 
Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  Kokoma 
(Ind.)  Tribune;  ANPA/RI  sec¬ 
retary  Barnard  L.  Colby,  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day;  Harold  F. 
Grumhaus,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Trib¬ 
une;  William  A.  Dyer  Jr., 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News;  and  Stanford  Smith,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  ANPA  and 
ANPA/RI. 

• 

Booth  Promoted 

Danville,  Ill. 

Robert  C.  Booth  has  been 
named  vicepresident  in  char^ 
of  operations  for  the  Electric 
Eye  Equipment  Division  of 
Hurletron  Incorporated,  Carl 
M.  Noble,  president,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Booth  has  been  with 
Hurletron  for  15  years. 
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ITU  Hopes  AN  PA  Adopts 
Its  Plan  to  Avoid  Strikes 

Brown  Discloses  His  Proposal  york  city-- 

,  Tfc  !•  o  much  controve: 

For  Joint  Poucy  Statements  the  newspaper  branch. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo, 

A  “Peace  Plan”  which  has 
been  offered  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  as  a  means  to  avoid 
strikes  in  tbe  industry  was 
spelled  out  to  delegates  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
here  this  week. 

ITU  President  Elmer  Brown 
disclosed  the  blueprint  for  a 
“policy  statement”  which  has 
been  under  consideration  by  the 
Labor  Relations  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  He  re¬ 
marked,  “I  hope  the  Peace  Plan 
is  still  under  consideration.” 

“This  plan,”  Brown  declared, 
“offers  methods  to  minimize  dis¬ 
putes  which  might  develop  into 
work  stoppages.” 

Miles  Patrone,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Committee,  told  the 
convention  that  its  members 
are  willing  to  meet  with  the 
Union’s  Executive  Council  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  plan.  At  the  same  time 
he  reminded  the  delegates  that 
a  “peace  plan”  through  arbi¬ 
tration  has  been  available  for 
over  60  years. 

Decision  on  Local  Level 

“Ultimately,”  Patrone  said, 
“it  all  depends  on  you  on  the 
local  level.  In  your  hands  rests 
the  survival  or  destruction  of 
your  union  and  the  growth  or 
stagnation  of  the  expansion  of 
newspapers.” 

The  alternative  to  “useless 
strike  activity,”  Patrone 
warned,  is  the  intervention  of 
government  to  write  contracts. 
In  another  reference  to  a  break¬ 
down  in  collective  bargaining, 
the  publishers’  spokesman  said: 

“We  cannot  much  longer  en¬ 
joy  the  luxury  of  inter-union 
rivalry  with  one  union  vying 
for  the  role  of  pacesetter  in 
negotiations  only  to  have  other 
unions  go  to  the  well  with  even 
larger  dippers  to  be  filled.  In 
some  cases  the  well  runs  dry. 

“Whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
you  must  accept  the  fact  that 
your  employer  bargains  with 
many  unions,  and  only  chaos 
results  in  using  an  employer’s 
back  for  a  game  of  leap  frog 
•  .  .  in  some  cases  the  bent  or 
prone  body  of  a  newspaper  does 
not,  after  this  treatment,  have 


the  strength  to  rise.” 

Before  reaching  the  “Peace 
Plan”  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  printers  and  mailers.  Brown 
gave  his  comments  on  several 
newspaper  strike  situations,  as 
follows: 

*  *  * 

Strike  Siluuliuns 

TORONTO  —  “Toronto  re¬ 
mains  the  most  difficult  (among 
the  strikes  and  lockouts  that 
have  continued  to  plague  us) 
where  members  of  Toronto 
Typographical  Union  No.  91  and 
Toronto  Mailers  Union  No.  5 
were  forced  off  their  jobs  three 
years  ago  by  designing  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“It  is  now  timely  to  state  that 
the  ITU  picket  line  is  presently 
a  protective  force  for  some  of 
the  other  Toronto  newspaper 
unions  scheduled  for  the  kind 
of  treatment  the  publishers 
meted  out  to  the  loyal  typo¬ 
graphical  and  mailer  employes 
of  20,  30,  40,  and  50  or  more 
years  on  the  newspapers.” 

*  ♦  * 

FLORIDA — “The  Perry  chain 
continues  for  the  fourth  year  to 
use  rats  in  its  efforts  to  break 
ITU  locals.  One  interesting 
aspect  of  the  Perry  West  Palm 
Beach  and  Pensacola  strike  is 
that  over  a  year  ago  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
found  the  company  had  engaged 
in  unfair  labor  practices  in  its 
campaign  against  the  ITU ;  that 
ITU  members  were  treated  un¬ 
fairly  and  illegally  and  should 
be  reinstated  to  their  former 
jobs  with  back  pay. 

“When  an  employer  gets  a 
decision  from  a  government 
agency  against  a  union  you  had 
better  believe  that  decision  will 
be  enforced — and  now!  In  the 
Perry  case,  however,  the  back 
pay,  amounting  to  about  $1,000,- 
000,  is  still  unpaid.  Our  mem¬ 
bers  still  have  not  been  rein¬ 
stated  in  their  former  jobs  and 
rats  continue  to  cross  our  picket 
lines  to  produce  the  newspapers. 
But  let  me  make  a  point  here. 
We  won  the  NLRB  decision 
after  a  couple  of  years  of  litiga¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  yet  to  be  any 
type  of  enforcement  of  this  de¬ 
cision.  Just  in  case  anyone  is 
interested,  this  is  a  prime  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  protects  the  working  man. 


NEW  YORK  CITY— “There 
has  been  much  controversy  in 
the  newspaper  branch.  First 
there  was  a  strike  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  at  the 
New  York  Times.  The  other 
printing  trades  unions  were  dis¬ 
missed  by  all  members  of  the 
New  York  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Our  members  were  unable 
to  work  for  several  weeks  and, 
in  accordance  with  ITU  laws, 
were  paid  strike  benefits. 

“When  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  Whitney  Communica¬ 
tions  Corporation  and  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
chain  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  ‘merge’  the  Hearst  Journal- 
American,  the  Scripps-Howard 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  with  the 
Whitney  Herald  Tribune,  cre¬ 
ating  a  new  publication  cartel  to 
issue  an  evening,  a  morning  and 
a  Sunday  newspaper,  the  Guild 
struck  for  a  contract.  The  ITU 
and  other  newspaper  union 
members  are  idled  pending  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  merged  news¬ 
papers. 

“Announcement  that  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  would  not 
again  be  published  came  as  no 
surprise.  Efforts  by  the  pub¬ 
lishing  fraternity  to  blame 
unions  for  the  Herald  Tribune 
failure,  instead  of  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  plain  fact  that  manage¬ 
ment  made  the  decision  to  scrap 
the  newspaper  for  financial  rea¬ 
sons,  unrelated  to  unions,  was  in 
line  with  the  editorial  policy  of 
anti-union  publications. 

“When  the  non-union  Miami 
News  merged  with  the  non-union 
Miami  Herald  there  were  no 
unions  to  blame  by  these  frus¬ 
trated  anti-union  editors  and 
columnists.  The  scant  editorial 
comment  on  the  News-Herald 
merger  was  to  the  effect  that 
this  new  monopoly  was  all  for 
the  public  good. 

“Union  members  w’orking  for 
the  Herald  Tribune  performed 
their  duties  efficiently.  Perhaps 
a  bit  more  efficient  than  on  com¬ 
petitive  newspapers.  The  Herald 
Tribune  expired  at  the  hands  of 
a  new  billion-dollar  newspaper 
communications  monopoly. 

“With  the  exception  of  the 
New  York  Post,  which  is  indi¬ 
vidually  owned,  limited  in  cir¬ 
culation,  and  pretty  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  big  publisher-com- 
munications-advertising  inter¬ 
ests,  we  find  the  nation’s  largest 
city,  serving  a  metropolitan 
population  of  more  than  20  mil¬ 
lion,  will  be  under  the  domina¬ 


tion  of  an  afternoon  newspaper 
monopoly.  This  is  a  pretty  short 
rope  with  which  to  hang  the 
‘freedom  of  the  press!’ 

*  *  * 

Helped  by  Ollier  Unions 

BOSTON  —  “Typographical 
Union  No.  13  and  Mailers  Union 
No.  1  were  caught  in  a  web  of 
pattern  bargaining.  Other 
unions  had  accepted  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  unofficially  for  ITU 
members,  pension  benefits  which 
the  Boston  ITU  members  con¬ 
sidered  inadequate.  Every  effort 
was  made  by  your  president  to 
avoid  any  conflict  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  but  we  were  told  that  the 
‘pattern’  would  not  be  broken. 

“At  Boston  we  gained  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  the  newspaper 
unions,  along  with  maritime  and 
other  trade  unions.  When  pre¬ 
sented  with  all  the  facts  the 
n^embers  of  the  other  unions 
were  in  complete  accord  with  the 
objectives  of  our  ITU  locals. 

“At  Boston  we  took  a  bold 
step  toward  effective  unity 
among  all  the  newspaper  unions. 
Our  declaration  that  we  would 
provide  benefits  to  union  mem¬ 
bers  who  joined  our  cause  in  the 
event  their  own  international 
unions  would  not,  or  could  not, 
assist  them  welded  the  member¬ 
ships  of  all  the  unions  into  a 
solid  phalanx.  Publishers’  plans 
to  continue  to  print  failed  when 
all  the  other  unions  refused  to 
cross  our  picket  lines.  Incident¬ 
ally,  the  total  cost  of  our  assist¬ 
ance  to  other  union  members  was 
approximately  $6,500. 

♦  ♦  * 

SAVANNAH — “Here  we  won 
a  strike  with  the  support  of 
maritime,  paperworkers  and 
some  other  non-graphic  arts 
unions.  Many  of  our  subordi¬ 
nate  unions  have  afforded  lead¬ 
ership  to  the  labor  community 
and  when  in  need  of  help  them¬ 
selves  they  find  the  members  of 
organized  labor  responsive.  We 
note  this  growing  tendency  with 
satisfaction. 

*  *  * 

NORWICH,  CONN.— “Some- 
thing  new  has  been  added  to  the 
rotten  record  of  ratting.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  100  were  forced  on  strike. 
Rats  from  Worcester,  Mass., 
showed  their  ratty  character  by 
scabbing  in  Massachusetts  by 
day  and  in  Connecticut  by  night, 
thus  becoming  double-tailed 
rodents. 

“I  protested  this  pediculus  de¬ 
meanor  of  two-state  moonratting 
to  U.S.  Senators  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut  and  to 
President  Johnson,  pointing  up 
the  need  for  a  federal  citizens' 
job  protection  law  such  as  that 
introduced  in  the  Congress  by 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  and  others.” 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Teachers  Defer 
Experience  Stand 


Iowa  City,  Iowa  about  experience,  but  let’s  be 
A  recommendation  that  the  concerned  about  having  top- 
Association  for  Education  in  level,  highly  trained  specialists 
Journalism  “go  on  record  as  for  journalism.” 
strongly  supporting  an  absolute  The  AEJ  committee  on  Stand- 
minimum  of  three  years  of  full-  ards  of  Teaching  will  continue 
time  professional  experience  for  its  study  of  teacher  qualifica- 
teaching”  was  discussed  but  not  tions  and  accreditation  during 
acted  upon  at  the  AEJ  conven-  the  coming  year.  James  VV. 
tion  here  last  week.  (E&P,  Schwartz,  head  of  the  low'a  State 
Sept.  3).  University  Department  of  Tech- 

■The  recommendation  was  nical  Journalism,  is  chairman  of 
made  in  the  report  of  a  1964  the  committee, 
study  by  the  AEJ  Committee  on  .  t  j  ■ 

Teaching  Standards  and  served  T*"**"**  Ke\er-.e<I 

as  focal  point  for  a  discussion  of  xhe  newspaper  division  of  the 
how  best  to  achieve  a  balance  aEJ  engaged  in  a  discussion  of 
of  academic  and  professional  ex-  relationship  of  the  school  or 
perience  among  journalism  edu-  department  of  journalism  to  the 
cators.  campus  new’spaper,  which  was 

The  desirability  of  extensive  led  by  Dario  Politella  (Massa- 
media  experience  as  well  as  aca-  chusetts),  Edward  P.  Bassett 
demic  experience  leading  to  the  (Iowa),  and  Arthur  .M.  Sander- 
Ph.D.  Degree  was  stressed  by  son  (South  Florida). 

H.  Eugene  Goodwin,  director  of  Professor  Politella  said  the 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Univer-  post-war  trend  of  journalism 
sity  School  of  Journalism,  and  schools  divorcing  themselves 
Neale  Copple,  director  of  the  from  student  publications  is 
University  of  Nebraska  School  being  reversed.  Student  publica- 
of  Journalism.  However,  both  tions  have  always  been  a  prob- 
men  questioned  the  trustworthi-  and  “rare  indeed  is  the 

ness  of  either  the  Ph.D.  Degrree  vigorous  college  campus  which 
or  a  minimum  criteria  for  media  has  developed  immunity  to  the 
experience  per  se  as  the  indica-  trials  of  student  journalism,” 
tor  of  a  good  teacher.  he  declared. 

The  standard  of  the  accredit-  Student  journalism  has 
ing  agency  for  journalism 

schools  and  departments,  the  _ 

American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  was  cited  by 
Goodwin  as  one  “most  of  us  can 
live  with.”  This  standard  calls 

for  a  faculty  which  averages  at  ^ 

least  four  years  of  professional 

experience. 

“It  is  not  always  possible  to 
find  people  with  significant  pro- 
fessional  experience  and  a  good 
Ph.  D.  degree  as  well,”  Goodwin 
said.  “So  what  most  us  do 
try  for  a  good  balance, 
some  faculty  members 
mostly 

grounds,  some  mostly  academic, 
some  few  with  Iwth.” 

Master's  Degree 

Copple  a 

system  of  assessment.”  He  sug- 
teachers 

— re- 

editing,  advertising, 
copy-writing,  broadcast  writing, 
etc. — be  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
far  more  than  three  or  five 

of  experience.”  ^ 

“Let’s  .shoot  for  a  master’s 
degree  and  from  10  to  20  years 
experience,”  he  said.  “But 
then  let’s  look  differently  cer- 
tain  specialized  areas, 
history, 

Here 


George  Gill  (left)  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times  and 
James  Geladas  (center)  of  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald 
discuss  practical  journalism  with  Prof.  Richard  Wiggins  of  Louisiana 
State  University. 

evolved  into  big  busine.s.s  with  cations  unit.  This  unit  has  re- 
some  publication  budgets  going  sponsibility  for  the  publication 
to  six  figures.  “Times  have  of  the  daily  newspaper,  yearbook 
changed  to  the  extent  that  stu-  and  football  program.  It  is  an 
dent  publications  now  provide  independent  unit  divorced  from 
vital  services  to  the  campus  the  control  of  the  school, 
community  which  pays  premium  Some  professionals  help  to 
jirices  for  professional-type  mer-  guide  the  students  in  conjunc- 
chandise.”  If  this  supposition  is  tion  with  a  board  of  directors 
true,  then  “it  follows  that  those  composed  of  5  students  and  4 
students  participating  must  be  faculty  members, 
trained,  supervised  and  re-  One  of  the  major  problems 
warded,”  Politella  said.  encountered  in  the  administra- 

Bassett  outlined  the  approach  tion  of  the  program,  he  noted, 
to  this  problem  at  the  Univer-  was  convincing  lay  persons  that 
sity  of  Iowa.  There,  students  are  there  was  a  definite  separation 
trained  in  formal  courses  and  between  the  operations  of  the 
then  employ  this  knowledge  in  a  publications  unit  and  the  school 
.semi-independent  manner  as  of  journalism, 
staffers  for  the  university  publi-  Sanderson  advocated  a  pro- 


At  left.  Professor  Warren  Price  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  talks  about  the  Buchanan  Case  and  the 
reporter's  privilege  to  keep  a  confidence. 


■  Above,  Vernon  Keel  of  the  journalism  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 
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Arthur  Sanderson 
South  Florida  University 


gram  of  close  personal  contact 
with  the  student  for  small  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism.  Close 
contact  in  the  preparation  of  the 
school  newspaper  appeared  to  be 
one  workable  solution  for  small 
schools  or  departments  such  as 
his.  He  gave  his  philosophy  as 
“train  them  and  trust  them.” 

Professor  A.  L.  Higgenbotham 
(Nevada)  reported  that  in  re¬ 
cent  years  journalism  educators 
have  attempted  to  find  a  better 
work  experience  situation  for 
students  than  the  campus  news¬ 
paper.  Compared  to  non-campus 
newspapers  it  is  a  “hot-house 
plant,”  he  said. 

Higginbotham  stated  that  his 
internship  program  at  Nevada 
is  31  years  old  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  success 
of  that  school.  Students  are 
closely  supervised  and  great 
care  is  taken  in  placing  them  in 
the  correct  work  situation.  His 
biggest  problem  in  the  program, 
he  said,  was  matching  an  intern 
with  the  correct  city  editor  or 
supervisor  for  whom  the  intern 
would  work.  This  eliminated 
personality  problems  which  had 
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George  Robecit 
University  of  Michigan 

on  occasion  plagued  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

2  l’rugraiii!> 

Professor  Dean  Baker  dis- 
cu.ssed  the  intern  program  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  It 
is  offered  as  a  post-A.B.  intern¬ 
ship  of  one  year,  or  as  a  post- 
.M.A.  program  consisting  of  two 
years  work.  Since  1947  when 
the  program  was  first  started 
175  students  have  participated 
in  it. 

There  are  now  40  one-year 
internships — mostly  in  Michigan 
papers,  and  44  two-year  pro¬ 
grams  distributed  over  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Participating  institutions  are 
“invited”  to  come  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  include  such  opera¬ 
tions  as  new.spapers,  advertising 
agencies,  radio  and  tv  stations, 
and  public  relations  programs. 

Baker  said  the  program  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  for  the 
faculty  to  judge  the  reaction  of 
a  beginning  reporter  on  his  first 
job  and  make  revisions  in  cur¬ 
riculum  to  compensate  for 
knowledge  deficiencies. 

King  Durkee  pointed  out  that 
lack  of  time  for  careful  on-the- 
job  training  in  today’s  news¬ 
paper  business  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  intern  program 
by  the  Copley  Newspapers. 
Trainees  spend  a  year  in  the 
program  and  serve  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  paper  to  become 
thoroughly  oriented  in  all  phases 
of  editorial  work. 

The  program  has  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  11  years  and  74%  of  those 
who  have  participated  have  re¬ 
mained  with  Copley.  The  big¬ 
gest  problem  with  the  program 
is  getting  the  trainees  to  see  the 
value  of  serving  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  and  to  contain  their  im¬ 
patience  at  the  slow  pace  of  the 
program,  Durkee  related. 


Prof.  Leslie  Moeller, 
Teai'liiiig  of  Klhir^ 

An  additional  meeting  on  the 
teaching  of  ethics  to  journalism 
students  was  presided  over  by 
Jack  E.  Backer  (Kansas  State) 
and  included  John  Barron  (But¬ 
ler),  Norris  G.  Davis  (Texas), 
John  M.  Harrison  (Penn  State), 
Robert  Murphy  (Kentucky), 
and  Arthur  M.  Sanderson 
(South  Florida)  on  the  panel. 

Harrison  said  the  teaching  of 
ethics  should  deal  with  raising 


John  M.  Harrison 
Penn  State  University 


University  of  Iowa 

questions  rather  than  answering 
them.  These  questions  should 
continue  to  bother  the  student 
long  after  he  has  graduated.  A 
thorough  exposure  “to  every 
kind  of  criticism  of  the  media 
which  the  human  mind  has  de¬ 
vised,”  will  help  achieve  this 
goal,  in  his  view.  This  allows 
ethics  to  become  real  and  alive 
rather  than  remaining  only  a 
group  of  formalized  codes  and 
rules  governing  media  conduct. 

He  said  that  the  major  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  course  at  Penn  State 
was  to  make  the  student  think. 

Murphy  said  that  you  don’t 
teach  ethics.  “You  help  students 
shape  their  ideas  so  they  can 
live  successfully  in  the  world.” 
This  is  touchy  business  because 
everyone’s  idea  of  ethics  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  Continuing  he  said,  “al¬ 
though  there  are  large  areas  of 
agreement  we  have  as  many 
codes  of  ethics  as  we  have  news¬ 
men.”  It  is  a  vital  subject  to  the 
student  because  it  directly  af¬ 
fects  his  effectiveness  and  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  newsman. 

He  listed  these  as  objectives 
of  journalism  ethics  teachers:  to 
help  the  student  form  his  own 
code  of  right  and  wrong;  clarify 
his  understanding  of  the  social 
consequences  of  the  media  and 
its  power  on  public  opinion;  to 
enable  him  to  fit  his  standards 
into  those  of  management  with¬ 
out  “fracturing”  either.  To  real¬ 
ize  these  objectives  students 
must  be  made  to  think  about 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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‘Tiger  Rose’  to  Edit 


Her  Hometown  Paper 


Lakeland,  Fla. 

After  12  years  of  newspaper 
work  in  other  cities,  Rose  Al- 
legato  is  returning  to  her  home 
town  to  become  editor  of  the 
Lakeland  Ledger. 

Her  appointment  as  editor  and 
vicepresident  was  announced  by 
Publisher  John  Harrison.  Cleve 
Hamm  will  continue  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


Rose  Allegafo 


Rose’s  next  stop  was  the 
Miami  Herald.  While  she  was 
night  city  editor,  she  attended 
a  City  Editors  Seminar  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University. 

In  1965,  Rose  accepted  the 
National  Headliner  Award  for 
the  Herald’s  coverage  of  Hurri¬ 
cane  Cleo.  Rose  directed  the  city 
staff  during  the  night  of  the 
hurricane. 

In  June,  1965,  she  became 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Herald  and  wrote  a  weekly 
column  printed  in  the  Herald, 
the  TaUaha^ee  Democrat  and 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Rose’s  most  memorable  mo¬ 
ments  in  journalism,  she  says, 
are  two:  writing  stories  by 
candlelight  in  Wilmington 
during  Hurricane  Hazel  and 
interviewing  John  F.  Kennedy 
in  his  pajamas  in  Palm  Beach 
on  New’  Year’s  Eve  in  1959. 


Spot  tv  Sales 
Show  Big  Gains 


Miss  Allegato,  former  night 
city  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
W’here  she  earned  the  soubri¬ 
quet  of  “Tiger,”  is  a  graduate 
of  Lakeland  High  School  and 
Florida  Southern  College,  She 
was  co-editor  of  the  college 
newspaper. 

In  her  freshman  year,  Rose 
worked  as  a  stringer  for  the 
Tampa  Tribune.  Her  specialty 
was  society  news,  the  only  time 
in  her  newspaper  career  she 
wrote  purely  w’omen’s  depart¬ 
ment  news.  She  gave  this  up  in 
favor  of  radio. 

At  station  WONN  in  Lake¬ 
land,  she  wrote  a  five-minute 
news  show  and  then  branched 
out  into  commercials  and  script¬ 
writing  for  a  Sunday  show 
sponsored  by  the  Florida  citrus 
canning  industry.  Then  she  took 
a  job  as  a  stringer  for  the 
Tampa  Tribune  and  United 
Press  International. 

Upon  graduation  from  college, 
Rose  w’ent  to  work  for  the  Lake¬ 
land  Ledger  in  June,  1952.  After 
almost  tw’o  years  of  general  re¬ 
porting,  she  went  to  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (N.  C.)  Star  and  got 
her  first  big  break  covering  a 
murder  trial. 

Rose  landed  a  job  at  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item  by  writing 
to  the  editor  every  month  for 
seven  months.  She  joined  the 
Item  in  June,  1956  and  w’as 
there  when  it  folded  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1958. 


A  70%  increase  in  automotive 
advertising  expenditures  pushed 
spot  television  sales  to  a  record 
high  during  the  second  quarter 
of  1966,  the  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising  reports. 

The  new  quarterly  figure  of 
$313,666,000  was  4.6%  higher 
than  the  figure  for  the  April- 
June  period  a  year  ago.  The 
increase,  TvB  said,  is  based  on 
the  same  number  of  stations  that 
reported  spot  activity  of  both 
years. 

The  first  half  of  this  year  also 
set  a  record  for  spot  television 
with  investments  hitting  $603,- 
887,000  as  against  last  year’s 
total  of  $523,245,000. 

Second  quarter  investments 
for  the  automotive  category  in¬ 
creased  from  $9,461,000  to 
$16,121,000. 


Columnist  Retires 


Oklahoma  City 
John  Cronley,  columnist  and 
former  sports  editor  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  and  the  Sunday 
Oklahoman,  has  retired  because 
of  ill  health. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  Cronley  joined 
the  Oklahoman  and  Times  in 
1936  as  a  sports  reporter  and 
became  sports  editor  in  1940. 
He  served  three  years  during 
World  War  II  in  the  army,  re¬ 
turning  as  Times  sports  editor 
in  1946. 


John  P.  Feeley,  a  former  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Norriftown  (Pa.) 
Times  Herald.  He  succeeds  Richard 
J.  Welsh,  who  retired.  A  native  of 
The  Bronx,  New  York,  Feeley  was 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Oonv/7/e  (Pa.)  News  before  joining 
the  Bulletin. 


INCFO  President 
Goes  to  California 


Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

John  H.  C.  Riley,  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Of¬ 
ficers,  has  joined  the  Santa  Rosa 
Press  Democrat  as  business 


manager. 

He  was  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Toronto  Star. 
He  has  been  w’ith  that  new’s- 
paper  since  1948,  and  formerly 
was  on  the  University  of 
Toronto  faculty. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Fin¬ 
ley  and  Evert  B.  Person,  co¬ 
publishers  of  the  PD.  Person 
was  INCFO’s  1961-62  president. 


Charlotte  Observer 
To  Distribute  Parade 


The  Charlotte  Observer,  North 
Carolina’s  largest  newspaper, 
w’ill  begin  distribution  of  Parade 
as  its  only  syndicated  Sunday 
newspaper  magazine  on  Jan.  1, 
1967.  This  was  announced  by 
Warren  J.  Reynolds,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  publisher  of 
Parade. 

Parade’s  circulation  will  in¬ 
crease  to  12,812,385  and  the 
number  of  distributing  news¬ 
papers  to  76 — a  new  high. 


Sent  to  Viet  Nam 


John  B.  Lengel  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Los  Angeles  staff 
has  been  assigned  to  Viet  Nam. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  and  formerly 
worked  on  the  Reno  (Nev.) 
Evening  Gazette.  He  was  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  from  1959  to  1963, 
serving  as  an  air  intelligence 
officer  aboard  an  aircraft  car¬ 
rier. 


Dallas  News 
To  Enlarge 
Its  Plant 


Dallas 

The  Dallas  Morning  Xetvs  ha: 
begun  a  multimillion-dollar  plan; 
expansion  and  modernization 
program  to  care  for  the  needs  of 
a  growing  newspaper.  President 
Joe  Dealey  announced  plans  call 
for  a  sizable  addition  to  the 
Dallas  News  building  and  the 
installation  of  presses  and  other 
mechanical  equipment. 

The  program  will  allow  the 
Dallas  News  to  expand  all  de 
partments  and  to  take  advantagi 
of  recent  technological  advance 
in  newspaper  publishing,  Dealey 
said. 

A  fourth  floor  w’ill  be  added 
to  the  present  News  building, 
and  each  of  the  existing  three 
floors  from  ground  level  will  be 
expanded. 

Already  being  installed  are 
new  presses  and  associated 
equipment  costing  approximate 
ly  $2,500,000.  They  include  10 
Hoe  Colormatic  units  with  six 
color  cylinders  and  two  color 
couples.  Present  press  equipment 
also  is  being  modernized  by 
dition  of  one  unit  and  four  color 
couples. 

These  additions  will  increase 
the  press  capacity  about  40  per 
cent  and  will  raise  the  color 
capacity  of  the  presses  by  a 
third.  The  new  units  are 
expected  to  be  in  use  this  fall. 

Executive  offices  will  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  new  fourth  floor. 
This  area  also  will  house  edi¬ 
torial  offices,  an  enlarged  com 
puter  center,  personnel  and 
other  offices. 

The  news  department  will 
take  over  the  entire  third  floor 
of  the  office  portion  of  the  build 
ing.  The  enlarged  third  floor  of 
the  mechanical  section  will  pro¬ 
vide  space  for  composing  room 
equijrment  which  employs  new 
techniques  in  typesetting.  This 
equipment  is  now  on  order. 

The  area  also  will  contain  an 
enlarged  photographic  labora¬ 
tory  for  processing  of  both  color 
and  black  and  white  pictures. 

The  building’s  cafeteria  will 
be  equipped  with  new  cooking 
and  serving  facilities,  and  a 
complete  vending  food  service 
will  be  added  for  use  24  hours  a 
day. 
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Rod  Thomas  Dies 

Washinctox 
Rod  Thomas,  68,  Washingtas 
Star  sportswriter,  died  Aug.  30. 
He  began  as  a  copyboy  on  the 
Washington  Post  at  the  age  of 
11,  and  was  city  editor  of  the 
Washington  Herald  at  22. 
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Agency  Groups 
See  San  Diego 
Boom  Market 

San  Diego 

Up-to-date  information  on  the 
San  Diego  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket’s  dynamic  growth  was  vis¬ 
ualized  by  some  40  Los  Angeles 
area  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tives  during  July  and  August. 

Five  groups  of  Los  Angeles 
advertising  personnel  were 
flown  to  and  from  San  Diego  in 
the  Copley  Newspapers’  DC-3. 
Trips  south  were  followed  by 
luncheons  hosted  by  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  management,  advertising 
and  news  executives  at  the 
Cuvamaca  Club. 

On  the  low  level  flight  from 
Los  Angeles,  Bert  Winrow’, 
manager  of  general  advertising, 
and  Evan  Evans,  sales  manager 
of  general  advertising,  described 
the  various  areas  and  features 
of  the  market. 

In  brief  remarks  to  each 
luncheon  groun.  General  Man¬ 
ager  Alex  DeBakcsv  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  Richard  W. 
Tullar  pointed  out  that  San 
Diego  has  grown  to  be  13th  in 
population  in  the  country  with 
1.2  million;  15th  in  effective 
buying  income  totaling  $3.2 
billion;  and  19th  in  retail  sales 
of  $1.6  billion.  Average  house¬ 
hold  income  in  the  area  is  $8,800 
per  year. 

In  pointing  out  the  vast  area 
which  makes  up  San  Diego 
County,  the  groups  heard  “the 
County  is  as  large  as  the  entire 
State  of  Connecticut,  comprising 
4,258  square  miles.  86%  of  San 
Diego  County  families  live  in 
this  area  and  account  for  89% 
of  total  retail  sales,  and  8-out- 
of-10  of  these  families  read  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune.” 

The  plane  returned  over  the 
Northeastern  area  of  San  Diego 
County  for  a  look  at  this  area. 

• 

Market  Data 

A  new  study  that  focuses  on 
the  Appleton-Neenah-Mena.sha 
newspaper  market  in  Wisconsin 
is  available  from  the  newspaper 
division  of  the  Katz  Agency.  It 
includes  data  on  population, 
households,  spendable  income 
and  retail  sales  for  counties  in 
the  area  and  city  zone  compari¬ 
sons. 


Ted  W.  Schwamb,  vicepresident  of  Erwin  Wasey 
Inc.,  and  Jane  Darden,  media  director  of  Hal 
Stebbins  Inc.,  were  among  40  Los  Angeles  area 
agency  officials  who  recently  made  an  aerial  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  development  taking  place  in  San 


Diego.  Bidding  them  farewell  (from  left  to  right): 
Bert  Winrow,  manager,  general  advertising;  Evan 
Evans,  merchandising  &  Sales  manager,  general 
advertising,  and  Richard  Tullar,  advertising  director, 
of  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 


FDR’s  Picture  Sparks  Appeal  For  Riflemen 


The  National  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  opposes  firearms  con¬ 
trol  legislation,  is  attempting  to 
increase  its  membership  by 
stating  its  principles  in  full- 
page  advertisements  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post. 

The  advertisement,  prepared 
by  Fletcher  Richards  Company, 
features  a  large  picture  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  holding  a 
Springfield  rifle.  The  picture  of 
the  late  President  was  taken  in 
1917  and  was  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  NRA  during  a 
.search  of  membership  files  for 
material  to  include  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  history  of  the  95-year- 
old  750,000  member  organization 
that  controls  competitive  shoot¬ 
ing  in  this  country. 

“President  Roosevelt  so  sym¬ 
bolized  the  principles  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,”  an  agency  spokes¬ 
man  said,  “that  it  was  decided 
to  use  the  picture  in  further 


membership  recruitment.”  Pre¬ 
vious  drives  for  new  members 
have  appeared  principally  in 
outdoor  publications  and  in  the 
NRA’s  own  magazine.  The 
American  Rifleman. 

The  spokesman  for  the  agency 
said  the  association  feels  that 
the  addition  of  newspapers  ■will 
bring  its  message  to  a  “broader 
spectrum  of  reader  interest.” 

Beneath  the  picture  of  FDR 
is  the  headline:  “America  needs 
more  straight  shooters.”  Copy 
goes  on  to  say:  “Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  by  any  measure,  was 
a  great  President.  He  worked 
hard  for  our  country  and  its 
ideals. 

“He  believed  in  its  future. 
As  part  of  a  fuller  life  for  all 
our  people,  he  helped  preserve 
wild  lands  and  provide  more 
access  to  them.  He  knew  at  first 
hand  that  the  test  of  life  out¬ 
doors,  the  disciplines  learned  in 
the  field  and  on  the  range  ■were 


good  for  our  citizens  and  their 
country. 

“It  is  not  surprising  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was,  like 
many  other  great  Presidents,  a 
long  time  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rifle  Association.  As  do 
its  750,000  members  today,  he 
subscribed  to  its  constructive 
programs.” 

• 

Lorillartl  Moves  True 
Advertising  to  FC&B 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Inc. 
has  been  assigned  the  True 
cigarette  account  by  the  P.  Lor- 
illard  Company. 

True,  which  was  introduced 
in  April  in  10  markets,  has  been 
handled  by  Grey  Advertising. 

Lorillard  said  the  move  was 
made  to  eliminate  a  conflict 
with  Kent  cigarettes,  now  at 
Grey  with  Old  Gold  filters. 
Spring,  Omega  little  cigars  and 
Erik  filter-tip  cigars. 
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Just 
for  the 
SELL 
of  It 


WhitseH 


By  Murray  Whitselt 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  has  never  been  a  novel  or  movie 
or  tv  show  based  on  the  advertising  end  of  newspapers. 
But  there  could  easily  be  any  number  of  them  because  this 
end  of  the  business  is  almost  as  exciting  as  the  news  end. 
When  did  a  robbery  ever  create  as  much  excitement  as  a 
mistake  of  a  hundred  dollars  in  the  price  of  a  fur-trimmed 
coat  or  a  living  room  chair? 

The  fascination,  though,  is  in  making  a  sale — even  a 
small  one — and  the  guys  who  make  the  sales  and  how' 
they  go  about  it. 

I  think  there  is  enough  going  on  to  make  an  interesting 
weekly  column  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  adventures 
of  selling. 

Advertising  salesmen  I  know  keep  running  into  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  sell  extra  linage  if  they  keep  their  eyes  and  their 
minds  open.  One  of  them,  Allen  Kier,  Retail  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  isn’t 
exactly  a  pyromaniac,  but  the  other  day  when  I  was  talking 
to  him  he  gave  me  two  examples  of  how  he  used  fire  to 
sell  ads  which  sold  merchandise. 

One  day  he  was  on  a  call  when  he  saw  a  fire  engine  racing 
down  the  street.  He  followed  it  and  found  a  good  smoky 
fire  at  the  Clark  Music  Store.  He  got  a  photographer  from 
the  newspaper  immediately  and  called  the  agency  that 
handled  the  store’s  account.  They  went  to  work  right  away 
on  a  half-page  “fire  sale”  ad.  The  photograph  made  this 
a  real  “live”  ad.  And  it  produced  a  lot  better  than  most 
“fire  sale”  ads. 

Another  case  he  told  me  about  was  quite  different.  He 
was  with  the  owner  of  a  rugs  and  floor  coverings  store 
who  was  despondent.  Business  was  terrible.  Nobody  was 
buying  his  merchandise.  He  finally  said  that  if  things 
didn’t  improve  soon  he’d  just  have  to  burn  the  stuff  up. 
Allen’s  imagination  lit  right  up  and  he  suggested  that  the 
guy  run  a  “pre-fire  sale”.  The  ad  ran  as  a  full  page  with 
one  color  background  (you  guessed  it,  red!).  The  illustration 
was  imaginative  and  copy  explained  that  the  store  had  a 
lot  of  stock  that  w’asn’t  moving  and  if  it  didn’t  sell  they’d 
have  to  burn  it.  The  prices  were  good  bargains  and  the 
ad  was  very  successful.  It  actually  saved  a  pretty  sick 
business. 

When  we  realize  the  potential  of  our  newspaper  to  save 
businesses,  start  businesses  and  build  business,  it’s  an 
inspiration. 

I  think  most  publishers  realize  the  importance  of  real 
service  and  real  sell  at  the  local  level.  That’s  where  the 
newspaper  lives  and  for  a  newspaper  to  be  healthy,  I  think, 
as  a  medium  for  national  advertising  or  as  a  full  news 
source  for  its  readers,  it  has  to  be  a  cooperatively  function¬ 
ing  part  of  the  retail  community. 

Let’s  hear  from  you  about  some  of  your  more  interesting 
sales  experiences. 

*  *  * 

(MURRAY  WHITSETT  has  all  of  the  credentials  necessary 
to  qualify  him  as  an  Advertising  Columnist  in  El&P.  Al¬ 
though  his  career  has  been  mainly  in  selling  ads  for  New 
York  City  newspapers  (the  Mirror  from  193.5  to  1963  and 
the  Journal-.4merican  from  1963  to  1966)  he  has  specialized 
in  customer  relations  and  merchandising.  Early  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  experience  he  worked  for  Gimbel’s  and  Macy’s.  What 
better  exposure  could  he  have  had  to  store  practices? — 
EDITOR.) 


Advertising  Orders 
Are  ‘Computerized’ 

By  Davitl  Erwin 

.Systems  Manager,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele-  type  is  to  be  held  for  re-use  or 
gram  has  installed  a  computer-  is  already  in  storage, 
ized  system  for  handling  dis-  Total  number  of  in.sertions 
play  advertising  from  sales  ordered  is  marked  in  Section 
contact  to  composing  room.  Five,  and  the  salesman’s  num- 
Key  to  the  system  is  a  new  ber  is  marked  in  Section  Six 
order  blank  completed  by  the  Section  Seven  is  for  desired 
salesmen  and  read  into  an  IBM  placement  in  the  paper,  while 
1440  computer  system.  It  not  the  final  section  is  for  describ- 
only  cuts  out  much  of  the  paper-  ing  special  ads  such  as  color, 
work  for  the  salesmen,  but  en-  pyramiding  size,  multiple  sets! 
ables  us  to  schedule,  price  and  or  others, 
bill  ads  automatically.  Dummy 
slips  are  produced  by  the  com¬ 
puter  for  each  ad  order,  and 
daily  labels  identify  re-i-un  ads  minute  or  so,  the  .sale'.sman*has 
and  allow  organized  storage  of  ^ot  only  taken  an  order,  but  de- 

scribed  the  ad  in  complete  physi- 
The  sy.stem  enables  manage-  cal  detail  (with  the  possible 
nient  to  have  daily,  weekly,  or  exception  of  actual  contents), 
monthly  reports  on  upcoming  scheduled  it  all  the  way  from 
revenue,  efficiency  of  salesmen,  one  time  only  to  infinity,  set 
ad  lineage  in  numerous  categor-  accounting  wheels  into  niotion, 
ies,  and  advei-tisers’  inci-eases  and  provided  information  for 
or  decrea.ses,  as  well  as  daily  later  breakdowns  of  ad  categor- 
charge  lists.  '  “ 


Full  DeM'ripluiit 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  In  a 


ies.  Gone  are  the  days  of  mak- 
The  Star-Telegram  is  a  morn-  ing  separate  tickets  for  morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  Sunday,  and  any 
special  supplement. 


ing-evening-Sunday  newspaper. 
‘Mark  .Sheet’ 


One  mark  sheet  covers  all  edi- 
Key  to  the  Star-Telegram  tions.  Everything  else  is  pro¬ 


effort  is  a  simple  “mark  sheet 
for  salesmen  which  replaces  old- 


duced  by  the  computer. 

The  fir.st  batch  of  sheets  ar- 


fashioned  order  blanks.  It  can  rives  in  the  data  processing 
be  processed  by  the  optical  center  from  the  dispatch  desk- 
reader  directly  into  the  compu-  where  layouts  are  removed  and 
ter  without  conversion  to  punch  sent  on  to  the  composing  room 
cards.  Actual  writing  by  the  —around  1  p.m.  daily.  They  are 
salesman  is  reduced  to  four  fed  into  the  system  almost  im- 
item.s — ad  size,  customer’s  name,  mediately.  The  process  is  re- 
salesman’s  code  number,  and  peated  at  4  p.m.  and  6  p.m. 
the  ad  s  starting  date  which  sheets  are  scanned  by 

tiansfers  to  a  detachable  second  optical  reader,  their  in- 


ply  used  for  the  ad  layout. 


formation  is  sent  directly  to 
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The  mark  sheet  itself  re-  disk  storage  where  the  account 
.sembles  a  machine-scored  grade  code  is  matched  up  with  detailed 
school  test :  simply  black  out  the  customer  information.  The  read- 
space  between  the  proper  pair  er  rejects  any  sheet  that  has 
of  dotted  lines.  The  colored  lay-  too  many  or  too  few  marks, 
out  sheet  is  used  for  sketching  Concurrently,  the  computer 
ads  up  to  four  columns  wide  by  prints  a  register  of  the  sheets 
eight  inches  deep  or  attaching  showing  customer’s  name,  date 
larger  layouts.  Five  different  the  ad  was  taken,  ad  size,  sales- 
colors  designate  the  three  main  man’s  code,  and  credit  informa- 
editions  plus  special  tabloids  tion.  Then,  after  a  quick  change 
and  the  Sunday  television  sup-  of  paper  in  the  printer,  a  series 
plement.  of  dummy  slips  is  rapidly 

In  Section  One,  the  salesman  printed  out  on  a  continuous  per- 
blacks  out  the  three  letters  and  forated  sheet,  each  slip  being 
two  numbers  of  the  customer’s  3*4  by  8*4  inches  when  separ- 
account  code.  (A  master  list  is  ated.  Each  order  generates  a 
provided.)  In  Section  Two,  he  separate  slip  for  each  edition 
marks  one  of  44  merchandise  the  ad  runs.  As  many  as  30 
categories.  Section  Three  is  for  slips  can  result  from  one  mark 
ad  size  in  either  column  inches  sheet  as  in  the  case  of  an  ad- 
or  lines,  and  Section  Four  is  vertiser  running  10  identical 
for  scheduling  by  month,  date,  ads  in  all  three  editions.  These 
and  edition,  plus  noting  if  the  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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lAPA  Cites 
2  Editors 
And  Paper 

Joshua  B.  Powers  of  Editors 
Press  Sendee,  Monsi^or  Jesus 
Maria  Pellin  of  La  Religion, 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  and  the 
Barbados  Daily  News  of  Bridge¬ 
town,  Barbados,  West  Indies, 
won  the  1966  journalism  prizes 
of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association.  The  announcement 
was  made  by*  the  chairman  of 
the  Awards  Committee,  Pablo 
Vargas  Badillo  of  El  Mundo, 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Powers  was  given  an  lAPA- 
Tom  Wallace  Award,  created 


and  sponsored  by  the  Latin 
American  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  journalists  and  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  in  recognition  of  their 
work  for  inter- American  friend¬ 
ship  and  understanding. 

The  prize  for  publications  was 
not  conferred  this  year. 

Msgr.  Pellin  and  the  Barbados 
Daily  News  will  receive  lAPA- 
Mergenthaler  Awards,  for  news¬ 
paperman  and  publications  in 
the  Americas  outside  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  awards,  consisting  of  a 
scroll  and  $500  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  and  a  plaque  for  the  Bar¬ 
bados  Daily  News,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  XXII  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  lAPA  in  Lima, 
Peru  in  October. 

Powers  was  awarded  the  Tom 
Wallace  prize  for  his  “indefati¬ 


gable  efforts  in  behalf  of  cordial 
relations  between  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Americas  and  in 
behalf  of  the  lAPA.”  He  was  one 
of  the  promoters  and  founders 
of  the  reorganized  lAPA  in 
1950,  when  it  became  a  com¬ 
pletely  private  organization 
rather  than  one  supported  by 
governments. 

The  Mergenthaler  Awards 
were  bestowed  as  follows: 

“In  recognition  of  meritorious 
work  in  defense  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  Msgr.  Pellin.  He  and 
his  newspaper.  La  Religion, 
were  outstanding  fighters  for 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  in  1965,  and  thanks  mainly 
to  his  efforts  a  restrictive  press 
bill  was  not  pas.sed  by  Congress 
as  its  proponents  wanted. 

“In  recognition  of  distin¬ 
guished  services  by  a  newspaper 


in  liehalf  of  the  community,  the 
Barbados  Daily  News,  for  a 
series  of  editorials  strongly  op¬ 
posing  the  government’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  seek  independence  for 
Barbados  alone,  rather  than  as 
part  of  a  new  Eastern  ('arib- 
bean  Federation.  The  campaign 
was  successful,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  was  wai  mly  congratulated 
for  it.” 

‘Sideline’  Shopper 
Thrives  in  Hawaii 

Kailua,  Hawaii 

Windward  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 
which  was  started  here  in  1957 
as  a  sideline  by  a  commercial 
pilot  and  his  wife,  has  grown  so 
fast  that  it  has  recently  in¬ 
stalled  a  three-unit  Fairchild 
News  King,  web  offset  press. 

The  pilot-publisher,  L.  H. 
(“Lucky”)  Francis,  and  his 
wife,  Natalie,  began  publishing 
the  Windward  Shopper  with  a 
small  initial  investment.  In  the 
beginning,  it  was  an  8 Vi"  x  11* 
publication  averaging  12  pages 
weekly  with  a  circulation  of 
8,600  for  distribution  in  Kailua- 
Lanikai,  Kaneohe  Bay  Drive 
and  the  U.S.  Marine  ba.se. 

Francis  is  setting  up  another 
shopper  in  Hilo,  Hawaii.  He  has 
just  commenced  a  newspaper  for 
the  Air  Force  as  a  commercial 
enterprise.  It  will  cover  Air 
Force  news,  except  advertising 
and  be  distributed  throughout 
the  Pacific  area  as  far  as  Tokyo. 

“Incidentally,  although  my 
first  love  is  flying,”  he  said,  “my 
wife  and  I  both  come  from  news¬ 
paper  families.  My  great-grand¬ 
father  started  the  first  tabloid 
newspaper  in  Cincinnati  by 
bringing  the  presses  down  river 
from  Pennsylvania  on  a  flat- 
boat.  Through  the  years  his 
little  tab,  the  Commercial, 
evolved  into  what  is  now  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  though  my 
family  had  long  since  sold  their 
interest. 

“My  wife,  Natalie,  is  the 
daughter  of  Henry  1).  Bradley, 
who  is  board  chairman  of  a 
family-held  corporation  in  SL 
Joseph,  Mo.,  which  publishes  the 
News  Press  and  The  Gazette." 

• 

Webb  Buys  Weekly  * 

The  Girard  (Kans.)  Press  has 
been  sold  to  Walter  Webb  of 
Lee’s  Summit,  Mo.  by  Ralph  J. 
Shideler  and  Ed  0.  Willauer 
who  have  operated  the  weekly 
since  1946.  The  97-year-old 
Press  is  the  oldest  business  in 
Crawford  County,  Kansas.  Webb 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  School  of  Journalism 
and  has  had  weekly  newspaper 
experience.  His  wife,  a  native  of 
Girard,  took  journalism  work  at 
Kansas  State  College  and 
worked  for  the  University  of  I 
Kansas  Press.  I 
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^Announcement 


Gary  Post -Tribune 
Bought  By  Bidders 

Editor  &  Publisher  Aug.  27,  1966 


Gary,  Ind. 

Northwest  Publications  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  Ridder  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  this  week  purchased 
the  57-year-old  Gary  Post- 
Tribune,  an  evening  and  Sunday 
newspaper  of  68,000  circulation. 

The  acquisition  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  H.  B.  Snyder,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Post-Tribune,  who 
said  “it  is  with  great  sadness 
that  I  and  my  family  relinquish 
control  of  the  Gary  newspapers 
with  which  we  have  been  so 
closely  associated  since  1911.” 
He  added  that  in  choosing  new 
owners  “we  carefully  selected 
those  we  thought  would  do  the 
best  job  for  the  community. 
Our  choice  fell  upon  the  Ridders, 
whose  outstanding  reputation 


augurs  well  for  the  future  of 
the  paper  and  the  Gary  area.” 

The  newspaper  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1909  and  the  Snyder 
interests  became  associated  in 
1911. 

B.  H.  Ridder  Sr.,  is  president 
of  Northwest  Publications  and 
Herman  H.  Ridder  is  president 
of  Ridder  Publications,  which 
has  newspaper  interests  in  six 
other  states  besides  Indiana. 

The  transaction  was  handled 
by  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
newspaper  broker  and  consult¬ 
ant. 

Herman  Ridder  said  the  Rid¬ 
der  policy  of  local  autonomy 
will  be  followed  in  Gary.  Dale 
E.  Belles  Jr.,  will  continue  as 
editor  and  general  manager. 


Transnetion  Negotiated  hy 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

Brokers  •  Consultants 

50  East  58tli  Street  New  York  22.  N.  Y.  ELdorado  5-0405 
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We’re  looking  at  our  10th  anniversary. 

r 
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busy  10  years  for  Copley  Productions.  More  than  35,000,000  people  ^ 
have  seen  our  films  since  this  audio-visual  division  of  Copley  Newspapers  was 
started  in  1956.  Perhaps  one  of  those  viewers  was  you.  We  sincerely  hope  so. 

There  are  many  firms  that  produce  promotional  and  institutional  films-to- 
order  for  business  and  industry.  Although  there  are  many  newspapers  that 
have  such  films  produced  for  their  own  purposes,  we  believe  that  Copley  Pro¬ 
ductions  is  the  only  in-plant  motion  picture  production  unit  in  the  entire  world. 

A  staff  of  highly  skilled  craftsmen  employing  the'  latest  motion  picture 
equipment  combine  knowledge,  artistry  and  imagination  to  produce  these  out¬ 
standing  films.  Copley  Productions  has  reaped  international  recognition  for  the 
excellence  of  both  its  films  and  filmstrips. 

All  Copley  Productions  motion  pictures  are  I6mm,  and  may  be  used  with¬ 
out  charge  by  all  interested  groups.  Educational  filmstrips  are  also  available  for 
purchase.  Please  direct  inquiries  to  the  nearest  Copley  Productions  distribution 
center — 7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla,  Califor¬ 
nia,  or  434  West  Downer  Place,  Aurora,  Ilinois. 

Or  if  you  prefer,  ask  about  the  films  at  any  of 
the  Copley  Newspapers. 
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Inspection  Keeps  ‘Biz 
Opps’  on  the  Up  ’n  Up 

By  Stan  Finances 

CAM,  Providenci'  (R.l.)  Joiirnal-Kullclin 


Sagging  linage  and  ad  count 
are  probably  the  greatest 
scourges  of  Classified  Managers. 
Happily  these  conditions  haven’t 
l)een  faced  too  often  over  the 
past  few  years. 

With  us  in  good  times  or  bad 
are  two  categories  of  classified 
advertising  that  probably  take 
more  time — and  cause  more 
ulcers,  loss  of  sleep  and  gray¬ 
ing  hair — than  anything  else  in 
the  business:  “Biz  Opps”  and 
“Travel”  ads. 

The  majority  of  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  advertising  is  legiti¬ 
mate,  but  the  newspapers  inter¬ 
ested  in  gaining  and  keeping 
reader  confidence  have  to  in¬ 
spect  all  of  the  apples  pretty 
carefully. 

How  to  Check 

Getting  credit  and  newspaper 
references  and  contacting  Better 
Business  Bureaus  can  help,  but 
because  the  spurious  operators 
sometimes  move  so  fast,  a  file 
of  dependable  information  has 
not  yet  been  built  up.  One  of 
the  most  effective  means  of 
checking  is  to  ask  for  the  names 
and  addresses  of  those  who  have 
made  investments  with  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  question.  Call  or 
w’rite  to  them.  Find  out  how' 
they’re  doing.  If  the  advertiser 
isn’t  too  willing  to  provide  this 
information,  you  probably 
shouldn’t  be  too  willing  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  advertising. 

Often  a  mail-out  questionnaire 
can  be  helpful.  Joe  Smith,  CAM 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  has  one  that’s  quite 
effective.  It  asks  questions  like, 
“What,  if  any,  security  does 
investor  receive  for  his  money?”, 
“Does  investment  involve  pur¬ 


chase  of  (a)  vending  machines 
or  other  dispensers;  (b)  display 
racks;  (c)  merchandise;  (d) 
franchise;  (e)  exclusive  terri¬ 
torial  rights;  (f)  other  (please 
explain)?”,  “If  ‘locations’  or 
‘routes’  are  involved,  are  these 
furnished  by  you;  are  they 
established;  and  are  they  speci¬ 
fied  in  purchase  or  investment 
contract?”,  “Are  location  con¬ 
tracts  signed  by  owmers  or  man¬ 
agers  of  each  location?”,  “Are 
the  machines  on  location  now, 
or  at  the  time  the  ad  is  to  run?”, 
“Does  purchase  or  investment 
contract  contain  ‘escape  clause’ 
enabling  investor  to  regain  all 
or  a  major  part  of  his  money 
should  he  prove  unsuccessful?” 

An  above-board  operator, 
actually  anxious  to  find  partici¬ 
pating  investors  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  will  commit  himself  to 
direct  answers.  The  undesirable 
advertiser  won’t.  You’ll  find  that 
only  about  20%  of  your  ques¬ 
tionnaires  are  returned. 

Takes  a  lot  of  time  and 
trouble,  but  it’s  a  part  of  the 
business  and  well  worth  it  to 
most  newspapers. 

Travel  ads — those  designed  to 
attract  young  men  and  women 
into  door-to-door  magazine  sales 
— have  also  served  to  detract 
from  the  reader’s  faith  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

Some  newspapers  decline  them 
altogether,  feeling  that  there 
are  enough  legitimate  employ¬ 
ment  offerings  in  their  columns 
and  that  the  linage  and  revenue 
involved  aren’t  worth  the  risk 
or  trouble. 

Others  accept  copy  from  their 
established  local  branch  offices. 

A  look  into  some  of  these 
high-pressure  operations  can 


reveal  how  rough  they  can  be. 

Such  a  look  was  provided  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  a  story  in  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News.  CAM 
Leo  Kubiet’s  letter  began,  “Mag¬ 
azine  solicitation  methods  were 
taken  to  the  public  laundry  in 
Detroit  Friday,  August  12. 

“One  of  our  editorial  writers 
posed  as  a  potential  solicitor, 
applied  for  a  job,  learned  some 
things  about  the  inner-workings 
of  one  of  our  greatest  Classified 
headaches  and  then  spilled  them 
on  the  front  page  of  The  News 
on  Friday.” 

Magazine  .‘Salesman 

And  just  a  few  quotes  from 
the  story  written  by  Joseph  D. 
Wingfield,  a  young  editorial 
writer  who  applied  for  and  got 
a  job  peddling  magazines  after 
the  paper  had  received  a  phone 
call  from  a  stranded  Miami 
youth:  “These  days,  I  found 
out,  some  young  magazine  sale.s- 
men  play  it  hard,  tough  and 
fast  or  they  don’t  get  paid.  And 
the  men  behind  them  aren’t 
young  and  aren’t  working  their 
way  through  college. 

“Most  of  their  young  .sales 
staffs  aren’t  saving  their  money 
for  college,  either,  although  the 
brains  behind  the  operation  tell 
them  to  claim  that’s  w'hat  the 
profits  are  being  banked  for. 

“From  the  moment  a  maid 
appeared  at  the  ground  level 
door  and  the  doctor’s  wife  came 
onto  a  second  floor  balcony,  Ben¬ 
jamin  (Mr.  Wingfield’s  selling 
partner)  began  rattling  off  a 
well-rehear.sed  line. 

“We  are  competing  for  a 
scholarship  to  medical  school.” 

‘Travel  .Ads’  Screened 

Stringent  screening  of  “travel 
ads”  is  a  must  if  they  are  to  be 
accepted.  Here  are  some  of  the 
requirements  for  acceptance  at 
one  metropolitan  newspaper: 

•  All  representatives  must 
clear  through  the  Manager  of 
the  Professional  and  Sales  Office 
of  the  State  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice,  who  will  screen  the  adver¬ 
tising  as  well  as  the  advertiser. 

•  No  advertising  of  inter¬ 
views  in  hotels  or  motels  will 
be  accepted.  Interviewing  will  be 
arranged  at  the  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Office  premises. 

•  Requirements  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  copy: 

a.  Ads  will  be  accepted  offer¬ 
ing  local  employment  only. 
Youngsters  hired  must  be  able 
to  return  home  each  evening. 

b.  If  salary  is  stated,  it  must 
be  clear  as  to  amount  per  week 

I  or  month  and  the  copy  must 
state  how  long  the  salary  will 
continue.  Copy  concerning 
salary,  draw  against  commis¬ 
sion  or  straight  commission  mu.st 
be  very  clear.  Exaggerated 
claims  will  not  be  allowed. 


Ad  Orders 

(  Continued  from  page  18) 

slips  carry  the  customer’s 
name,  ad  size,  order  number, 
merchandise  category,  and  sche¬ 
dule,  and  are  used  on  the  ap¬ 
propriate  dates  to  dummy  the 
paper. 

Locution  Lub«‘ls 

Mornings  in  the  data  process¬ 
ing  center,  nestled  in  a  small 
room  on  the  Star-Telegram’s 
second  floor,  are  given  over  to 
the  compilation  of  reports  and 
the  production  of  computer- 
printed  labels  that  have  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  storing  and  re¬ 
locating  of  re-run  ads. 

Drawing  from  its  disk  stor¬ 
age,  the  computer  prints  out 
three-part  gummed  labels  (one- 
half  by  3%  inches)  for  every 
ad  that  must  be  saved  from  the 
hell  box  for  future  use.  In  the 
dispatch  center,  the  small  right 
end  of  the  label  (which  .states 
size,  order  number,  and  next 
running  date)  is  slapped  on  the 
ad’s  center  in  the  marked  paper 
used  for  kill-out  reference.  A.s 
the  kill-out  man  goes  through 
the  forms,  he  removes  the  per¬ 
forated  center  section  of  the 
label — listing  order  number, 
customer’s  name,  and  next  run¬ 
ning  day  and  date — and  sticks 
it  to  the  type.  The  label’s  smalt 
remaining  portion  has  only  the 
marked  paper’s  date  and  is  dis¬ 
carded. 

Labeled  type  is  neatly  stored 
in  marked  trays  near  make-up 
row  according  to  the  next  day 
of  the  week  it  will  run.  The  red 
dye  for  marking  type  is  gone 
forever  and  so  are  frantic 
.scrambles  through  drawer  after 
drawer  in  search  of  that  elusive 
two-by-two  ad  dummied  on  page 
six. 

The  daily  reports  include  the 
charge  list,  a  salesman  sum¬ 
mary,  and  an  advance  schedule. 
The  charge  list  with  each  ad 
already  prices  is  checked 
against  the  paper  to  verify  pub¬ 
lication,  and  to  find  those  ads 
that  sometimes  inexplicably 
change  in  size.  It’s  a  control 
factor,  accounting-wise,  and  one 
we  find  valuable. 

The  salesman  summary  is  a 
list  of  ads  sold  by  each  man  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  day.  A  copy 
goes  to  him.  At  week’s  end, 
these  are  merged  into  a  report 
for  the  advertising  manager 
.showing  what  each  man  did  and 
how  he  compares  to  his  fellow 
salesmen.  He  can  tell  at  a  glance 
who’s  not  carrying  his  share  of 
the  load. 

Finally  the  computer’s  mem¬ 
ory  is  queried  for  a  full  list  of 
all  ads  sold  and  scheduled  for 
the  following  day’s  papers. 
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WHY  THE  BULLETIN  IS  PHILADELPHIA 


He  never 
lets  TV 
set  out 
of  hand 


Wherever  Rex  Polier  goes  in  Philadelphia,  New 
\’ork  or  Hollywood,  TV  goes  with  him. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  TV  critic  Rex  Polier  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  television.  He  cats,  lives  and  sleeps  TV; 
there  is  a  set  in  his  dining  room,  another  in  the  living 
room  and  a  third  in  the  bedroom. 

Rex’s  approach  is  to  “write  something  people  will 
read  because  if  they  don’t  read  you,  you  arc  as  dead 
as  a  bad  TV  show.” 


His  greatest  reward  is  the  rapport  he  has  established 
with  Bulletin  readers.  His  hour  is  complete  when  a 
letter  writer  declares:  “  .  .  .  you’ve  put  into  words 
exactly  how  I  feel  about  that  TV  program  .  .  .”  Rex 
believes  that  his  job  is  to  get  people  thinking  and 
talking.  His  newsbeat  ranges  from  Market  Street  to 
Madison  Avenue  to  Hollywood  Boulevard. 

Recently,  he  received  an  award  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  studied  television  in  England. 

Because  he  gets  so  much  personal  satisfaction  from 
his  job,  Bulletin  readers  benefit  from  what  he  writes. 
Rex  is  one  of  a  small  army  of  knowledgeable,  under¬ 
standing  Philadelphia  Bulletin  editors  and  writers  who 
communicate  to  their  readers. 

Readers  get  the  complete  story  in  1  he  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  .  .  .  the  newspaper  that  is  a  welcomed  friend 
of  the  family  in  Greater  Philadelphia  homes. 

So  strong  is  this  welcome  that  The  Bulletin  has  a 
million  more  circulation  every  7  clays  in  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  than  any  other  newspaper. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with  'Fhe  Bulletin  .  .  . 
it  may  be  all  you  need. 


A  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York, 
C:hicago,  Detroit.  Los  Angeles.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Member  Metro  Sunday  Newspapers. 
Miami;  The  Leonard  Company.  Toronto: 
American  Publishers'  Representatives. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIN 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 


JULY  AND  FIRST  SEVEN  MONTHS  1966 
( 14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media 

July 

1 966  vs  1965 


vs.  1965 
Records 

First  Seven  Months 
1966  vs  1965 


Air  Disaster  Guide 
Issued  For  Newsmen 


GENERAL 

% 

y.of 

% 

%of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

—  2.7 

7.7 

-F  4.5 

7.9 

Foods  . . 

—  0.3 

9.7 

—  1.5 

9.1 

Baby  Foods  . 

.  2.9 

0.2 

+  3.0 

0.1 

Baking  Products  . 

—  36.0 

0.5 

•F2I.6 

0.8 

Beverages  . 

-1-  5.7 

2.6 

•F  6.8 

1.7 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

37.4 

0.3 

-F  5.6 

0.4 

Condiments  . 

.  +  37.1 

1.0 

-F59.0 

0.9 

Dairy  Products  . 

-t-  lO.I 

1.0 

-F2I.3 

1.3 

Froien  Foods  . 

.  +  7.4 

0.8 

—25.8 

0.7 

Meats  4  Fish  . 

.  —  20.6 

1.4 

—27.8 

0.9 

Industrial  . 

.  -f  30.9 

2.0 

-FI  1.6 

2.1 

Insurance  . 

.  +  9.6 

1.2 

-FI2.7 

1.6 

Medical . 

.  —  12.8 

1.4 

—10.0 

1.3 

Public  Utilities  . 

—  10.9 

3.0 

-F  1.9 

3.2 

Publishing  4  Media  . 

.  +  12.0 

7.3 

-F  9.3 

8.8 

Radio,  TV  4  Phonographs . 

.  +  95.1 

1.7 

-F46.4 

1.9 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  4  Photo 
SuppI . 

.  —  67.7 

0.2 

.F44.9 

0.8 

Tobacco  . 

+  67.7 

2.2 

-F50.8 

1.6 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

+  70.1 

2.5 

-FI8.9 

1.5 

Dentifrices  . 

—  41.6 

0.2 

-FI6.6 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

-FI  754.3 

0.8 

-FI  74.8 

0.3 

Perfumes  4  Cosmetics  . 

.  +  17.6 

0.8 

-F  5.1 

0.6 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

.  -H32.4 

0.4 

—22.0 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

.  —  25.1 

7.0 

—  1.7 

10.6 

Airways  . 

.  —  50.9 

3.1 

—  2.8 

6.8 

Bus  Lines  . 

.  +  38.0 

0.8 

-FI  1.7 

0.4 

Railroads 

.  -F  28.3 

0.5 

-F  2.0 

0.8 

Steamships  . 

.  -F  37.1 

1.3 

-F  2.6 

1.2 

Tours  . 

.  -F  23.3 

1.2 

-F  4.5 

1.2 

Wearing  Apparel . 

.  -F  28.6 

0.5 

—  6.0 

1.3 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  4  Oils  . 

.  -F  4.4 

3.0 

-F  2.2 

1.9 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

-F  40.0 

16.9 

-F27.2 

16.3 

Tires  4  Tubes  . 

—  11.9 

2.7 

—  6.1 

2.2 

Trucks  4  Tractors . 

.  -F  39.1 

0.5 

-F42.6 

0.5 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES— 


Newsmen  assigned  to  cover  an 
airplane  crash  have  been  advised 
to  follow  two  basic  rules  in  re¬ 
porting  the  story:  Remember 
that  the  first  purpose  of  anyone 
at  a  crash  site  should  be  to  pre¬ 
serve  as  many  human  lives  as 
possible,  and  never  jump  to  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  cause  of  the 
accident. 

These  and  other  guidelines 
are  presented  in  a  booklet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Aviation/Space 
Writers  Association  designed  to 
help  journalists  produce  an  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  an  air  dis¬ 
aster  without  interfering  with 
rescue  and  investigative  work 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Sources  of  Information 

The  pamphlet  lists  the  sources 
a  newsman  can  turn  to  for  ad¬ 
vice  in  reporting  on  a  disaster 
(airlines  PR  offices,  local  police, 
FAA  and  CAB  regional  offices, 
military  air  bases,  and  airport 
officials)  and  tells  what  infor¬ 
mation  each  is  able  to  supply. 

Also  explained  is  the  usual 
procedure  at  crash  scenes,  who 
has  the  most  authority,  who  to 
see  for  information  and  who  to 
let  alone,  what  clothes  to  have 
available  and  what  communica¬ 
tions  material  to  bring. 

The  criteria  for  judging  the 
reliability  of  testimony  of  eye- 


TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

...  + 

3.8 

56.5 

-F  7.0 

61.1 

witnesses  and  the  need  for  cau- 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

...  + 

9.0 

43.5 

-F  8.7 

38.9 

tious  acceptance  of  statements 
from  certain  sources  is  also 

AUTOMOTIVE . 

...  + 

6.0 

100.0 

-F  7.7 

100.0 

mentioned. 
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Save  with  newsprint  allowance  and  accumulated- 
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“Touch  .Nolliing* 

The  pamphlet  cautions  news¬ 
men  not  to  “touch,  move,  or  try 
to  pocket  even  the  tiniest  piece 
of  debris”  at  the  site  of  an  ac¬ 
cident,  because  in  most  cases, 
location  and  condition  of  wreck¬ 
age  supply  vital  clues  to  the 
question  “how  did  it  happen?” 

The  booklet  describes  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  CAB  and 
the  FAA,  and  how  to  determine 
which  has  jurisdiction  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  accident. 

The  methods  used  by  CAB 
investigators  is  detailed,  and  the 
nine  phases  of  investigation  ex¬ 
plained.  They  are:  Structures 
(wings,  fusilage,  etc.).  Power 
Plants  (engines).  Systems  (con¬ 
trols,  electrical  components, 
etc.).  Operations  (crew  qualifi¬ 
cations,  dispatching  procedures) , 
Human  Factors  (autopsies,  crew 
medical  histories,  etc.)  Wit¬ 
nesses  (interrogation  and  taking 
of  statements).  Maintenance 
Records  (inspection  of  mechani¬ 
cal  repair  history  of  aircraft). 
Weather  (analysis  of  weather 
situation  in  crash  area)  and  Air 


Traffic  Control  (review  of  all 
contacts  between  crew  and  air¬ 
port  personnel). 

The  booklet  explains  that  the 
CAB  usually  assigns  a  public 
information  officer  to  a  crash 
site  to  aid  newsmen  in  obtaining 
factual  information  from  inves¬ 
tigators  in  an  orderly  manner. 

‘Don’t  Jump  To  ConrluMons’ 

The  guide  warns  newsmen 
against  jumping  to  conclusions, 
such  as  playing  up  statements 
by  eyewitnesses  without  further 
corroboration,  or  deciding  that 
the  age  of  the  plane  or  the  fact 
that  an  identical  one  also  came 
down  recently  meant  that  the 
manufacturer  was  unscrupulous 
or  that  the  airline  kept  the  plane 
flying  too  long. 

It  advises  journalists  to  make 
“^fore  the  fact”  contacts  with 
airline  and  airport  officials  to 
discuss  ways  of  dealing  with  a 
crash  if  and  when  one  does 
occur. 

The  pamphlet  also  describes 
“non-accidents”  and  how  to 
judge  their  newsworthiness;  in¬ 
cidents  such  as  jammed  landing 
gear,  engine  malfunction,  or 
instrument  failure  which  result 
in  unscheduled,  emergency  or 
precautionary  landings. 

The  guide  concludes  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  types  of  air¬ 
craft  used  by  commercial  air¬ 
lines  today,  a  listing  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  and  addresses  of 
FAA  regional  offices  and  CAB 
field  offices,  and  phone  numbers 
of  the  100  major  U.S.  airports. 

Copies  of  “The  Newsman  and 
Air  Accidents”  are  available 
from  Aviation/Space  Writers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  .548,  Sara¬ 
sota,  Fla.  33578. 

• 

Business  Writing 
Fellowship  Renewed 

The  public  accounting  firm  of 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.  will 
underwrite  a  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion  Fellowship  for  business  and 
financial  writers  for  two  more 
years,  it  is  announced  by  Her¬ 
man  W.  Bevis,  senior  partner 
of  the  firm. 

Robert  Metz  of  the  New  York 
Times  was  the  first  to  receive  a 
Price  Waterhouse  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowship.  He  completed  his  35- 
w'eek  course  this  year. 

The  Price  Waterhouse  Nieman 
Fellowship  is  the  first  to  be 
offered  at  Harvard  in  the  field 
of  business  and  financial  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Applications  must  be  in  the 
office  of  the  Curator,  Dwight  E. 
Sargent,  no  later  than  April  1. 
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PRIZE 


t  Sunday  Newspaper 
Magazine  in  Florida! 


The  Bes: 


Emily 


Bavar 


Presented  by  the  Florida  Magazine  Association 

For  "Best  Edited"  and  "Best  Investigative  Reporting." 


Central  Floridans 
Complete  Newspaper 


Member  oj  the 


Group 


Ralph  Dunagin 


Emily  Bavar,  Editor 

Awards  for  "Best  Edited"  and  "General  Excellence" 
in  the  Florida  Magozine  Association's  competition 
odd  to  her  laurels.  Tracking  down  the  Walt  Disney 
plans  for  his  big  $100  million  Disney  World  Central 
Florida  project  was  o  previous  notional  interest  scoop. 


Elvis  Lane,  Staff  Writer 

Elvis*  two  part  series  on  water  pollution  in  Central 
Florida's  Lake  Apopka  brought  him  First  Prize  for 
the  "Best  Investigative  Reporting." 


Ralph  Dunagin,  Staff  Artist 

His  fine  paintings  of  Sanibel  Island  earned  him  and 
the  Florida  Magazine  a  second  place  award  for  the 
"Best  Picture  Story." 


(Prlanbo 

B’pntind-S’tar 


May] 


6  FeUows  Named 
In  Mental  Health 
Info  Program 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Clark,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse 
University,  has  announced  the 
selection  of  six  Fellows  in  the 
School’s  Mental  Health  Infor¬ 
mation  Progrram  for  the  1966-67 
academic  year. 

Each  Fellow  receives  a  $3,000 
scholarship  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  co¬ 
sponsor  with  the  university  of 
ihe  experimental  program  to 
train  information  specialists  for 
work  in  public  and  voluntary 
mental  health  agencies.  Directed 
by  Dr.  Robert  Root,  professor 
of  journalism,  the  two-year 
course  leads  to  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  mental  health  informa¬ 
tion. 

Fellows  who  will  begin  their 
campus  w’ork  this  September 
are: 

Suzanne  M.  Brown  of  Anda¬ 
lusia,  Ala.,  a  1965  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  School 
of  Journalism  and  a  reporter  for 
the  Alabama  Journal. 

Barbara  J.  Butler  of  Treynor, 
Iowa,  a  1962  honors  graduate 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 


the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
and  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Davenport  Times-Democrat. 

Perry  A.  Hood  of  Byram, 
Conn.,  a  psychology  major  who 
received  his  B.A.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  in  1965. 

Gerald  S.  Volgenau  of  Colo¬ 
rado  Springes,  Colo.,  who  has 
spent  the  past  two  years  with 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Colombia, 
S.  A.  as  a  specialist  in  educa¬ 
tional  television.  He  was  a  jour¬ 
nalism-psychology  major  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  receiving 
both  his  B.S.  and  B.A.  degrees  in 
1964. 

James  F.  Warren  of  Superior, 
Neb.,  a  1965  graduate  of  Hast¬ 
ings  College,  a  former  sports- 
writer  for  the  Hastings  Daily 
Tribune,  and  for  the  past  year 
a  graduate  assistant  in  the  news 
bureau  at  Kansas  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Janice  A.  Williams  of  Fowler, 
Calif.,  a  June  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Fresno  State  College. 
Miss  Williams  is  the  author  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  mental  health  program 
appearing  in  40  of  the  state’s 
newspapers. 

The  new  NIMH  Fellows  will 
spend  their  first  year  on  the 
Syracuse  University  campus  in 
an  academic  program.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  is  devoted  to  an  intern¬ 
ship  with  a  mental  health 
organization. 


in  tench*  the  t  is  small,  but . . . 

in  Teletype 

it*s  always  a  cap... 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trade-  TELETYPE 

products— and  used  correctly  only  as  an  T 

adjective,  as  in:  “Send  it  on  the  Teletype  J 

machine.’’  Never  just,  “Teletype  it.”  ^ 

‘Himtley-Brinkley’ 
On  Tv  for  Decade 


“The  Huntley-Brinkley  Re¬ 
port’’  will  begin  its  11th  season 
on  the  NBC  Television  Network 
this  Fall. 

The  weekday  news  report  be¬ 
gan  as  a  15-minute  program  on 
Oct.  29,  1956.  It  expanded  to 
half-hour  length  in  September, 
1963,  and  became  network  tele¬ 
vision’s  first  daily  news  program 
telecast  in  color  on  Nov.  15, 
1965. 

NBC  News  correspondents 
Chet  Huntley  (New  York)  and 
David  Brinkley  (Washington) 
will  continue  to  report  the  news, 
supplemented  by  the  worldwide 
staff  of  NBC  New's.  Robert 
Northshield,  who  succeeded 
Reuven  Frank  as  Executive 
Producer  of  “The  Huntley- 
Brinkley  Report”  in  July,  1965, 
supervises  a  45-man  production 
staff. 

In  recent  months,  the  program 
has  presented  multi-part  reports 
on  major  news  stories,  including 
such  subjects  as  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  child  abuse,  progress  of 
the  Job  Corps  and  the  boom  in 
air  travel. 

Elevated  Standards 

“I  hope,”  Chet  Huntley  re¬ 
cently  told  an  interviewer,  “that 
Brinkley  and  I  have  elevated 
the  standards  of  television  news 
a  little  bit.  I’ve  always  believed 
that  mass  communications 
should  aim  just  over  the  hori¬ 
zon,  because  if  you  don’t  give 
people  something  to  aspire  to, 
how  w’ill  they  get  there?” 

Huntley’s  career  in  broadcast 
journalism  started  in  1934  when 
he  was  hired  by  a  Seattle  news¬ 
paper  and  shortly  found  himself 
reporting  the  news  on  the 
paper’s  radio  station.  He  joined 
CBS  in  1939,  then  moved  to 
ABC  in  1951.  In  1955  he  joined 
NBC  News  and  within  a  year 
found  himself  teamed  up  with  a 
young  Washington  colleague 
named  David  Brinkley. 

Chester  Robert  Huntley  was 
born  in  Cardwell,  Mont.,  on 
Dec.  10,  1911,  the  eldest  of  four 
children.  His  father  was  both  a 
rancher  and  a  railroad  telegra¬ 
pher.  Chet  attended  Montana 
State  College,  where,  in  1932,  he 
won  a  national  oratory  tourna¬ 
ment,  the  prize  being  a  scholar¬ 
ship  to  the  Cornish  School  of 
Arts  in  Seattle.  It  was  there 
that  Huntley  abandoned  an 
earlier  ambition  to  study  medi¬ 
cine  and  went  on  to  work  at 
speech  and  drama.  He  then 
transferred  to  the  University  of 
Washington  where  he  obtained 


a  degree  in  1934.  Immediatdy 
following  his  graduation  he 
joined  the  Seattle  radio  station. 

Huntley  is  married  to  Tipton 
(Tippy)  Stringer,  a  former 
Washingyton,  D.  C.  weather  girl 
They  live  on  a  150-acre  farm 
near  Flemington,  N.  J.  Chet  is 
working  on  “There  Was  The 
Land,”  his  reminiscences  of  his 
boyhood  in  Montana. 

Simplicity  and  Clarity 

“One  thing  I  try  to  do”  says 
David  Brinkley,  explaining  his  B 
newscasting  philosophy,  “is  to 
write  scripts  with  the  utmos; 
simplicity  and  clarity.  If  a  line 
or  two  of  background  is  needed 
first  to  have  the  main  elemen; 
of  a  story  make  better  sense,  I 
put  it  in,  then  get  to  the  ‘lead’ 
a  little  later.” 

Brinkley  was  born  in  Wil- ' 
mington,  N.  C.,  on  July  10,  1920.  \ 
He  got  his  start  in  news,  after  | 
high  school  and  a  stretch  in  the  ^ 
Army,  on  his  hometown  paper, 
the  Wilmington  Star-News.  He  | 
then  worked  for  United  Press 
for  three  years.  In  1943,  he 
joined  NBC  News  in  Washinfr- 
ton,  working  in  the  network  j 
bureau  until  he  and  Huntley  i 
were  paired  as  reporters  in  19%  !■ 

David  Brinkley  is  tall  (sii- 
feet-two),  weighs  170  pounds, 
and  has  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  He  is  bemused  by  such 
incidents  as  the  time  he  was 
covering  a  candidate  in  the  1964 
Oregon  primary  and  attracted  a 
larger  crowd  than  the  candidate. 
Brinkley  contends  he  is  a  re¬ 
porter,  not  a  personality,  and 
he  tries  to  make  clear  the  im¬ 
portant  difference.  , 

Brinkley  is  married  to  thj 
former  Ann  Fischer  who  at  onj 
time  was  a  reporter  for  Unitej 
Press  International.  They  ha\i 
three  sons:  Alan  17;  Joel,  ij 
and  John,  11.  The  family  lives  ij 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  I 


AP  Expands  Service 
To  Virgin  Islands 


The  Associated  Press  is  ij 
creasing  its  service  to  Vird 
Island  subscribers  with  a  coi( 
plete  daily  news  report,  filed  i 
a  special  circuit  from  San  JuJ 
News  from  the  broadcast  wij 
in  the  United  States  will  be  i 
filed  to  St.  Thomas  and  1 
Croix. 

First  recipients  of  the  4 
panded  news  report  are 
Daily  News,  the  Home  JomdiL 
WBNB  and  WBNB-tv  at  ^ 
Thomas  and  WSVI-tv  at 
Croix. 
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TIIK  l!mil>  CrSTOMKU: 

lidw.  wlicii  iiiid  where  she  slieps  and  s|»eiids 


Supervised  liy  the  Hiireau  uf  Advert isliip.  AM’ A, 
fur  the  Newspritd  liiliiniiatiun  euiiiiiiiltee. 

Ihised  (III  a  survey  euiidueteil  |i\  t)|iiuiuu  Research  l!urp 


The  newspaper  business 
is  to  be  commended../' 


EDWARD  FRANCIS  ENGLE,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Div., 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association 


Mr.  Engle  is  an  important  spokes¬ 
man  for  retailers,  who  are  newspapers’ 
best  customers.  He  admires  this  re¬ 
search  as  the  closest  look  ever  taken  at 
the  dynamics  of  the  retail  market.  And 


the  Bureau  of  Advertising  says  it  will 
help  all  newspapers.  NIC  financed  it 
(and  three  preceding  surveys)  because 
we  know  that  what  helps  newspapers 
helps  the  newsprint  industry. 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 


150  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017 


Abitibi  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

Abitibi  Service,  Inc. 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

Montmorency  Paper  Company,  Inc. 

British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd. 

The  Crofton  Paper  Company,  Inc. 


Domtar  Newsprint,  Ltd. 

The  Wright  Company,  Inc. 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co. 

James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd. 

Maclaren  Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd. 


MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited 

Powell  River-Alberni  Sales  Corp. 


Room  for  a  pressman  to  move  freely  and  efficiently;  room  for  a 
newspaper  to  move  into  the  future.  That's  all  part  of  a  Hoe  reel  room. 
The  Reel/Tension/Pasters  are  mounted  on  vertical  columns, 
leaving  the  floor  uncluttered  for  easy  access  to  loading  positions. 
And  because  the  Hoe  R/T/P  is  electrical-mechanical,  there 
are  no  pneumatic  or  hydraulic  lines  to  reduce  working  space. 


No  vacuum  tubes  or  electronic  circuits  to  require  service  from 
outside  technicians,  either.  Your  staff  electrician  is  all  you  need- 
and  a  Hoe  R/T/P  is  everything  you  could  wish  for.  Positive 
control  of  web  tension  is  maintained  100%  of  the  time,  and  the 
exclusive  Hoe  positive  drive  tension  belt  and  electromagnetic 
core  brake  provide  smooth,  trouble-free  splices  down  to 


A  Hoe  reel  room 


;ed- 


^  the  absolute  minimum  roll  diameters  at  all  press  speeds. 

Newspaper  publishers  will  find  this  same  ease  of  operation  and 
simplified  maintenance  built  into  every  component  of  a  Hoe 
le  apM  Colormatic.  Our  goal  is  always  the  same:  to  build  presses  that  help 
c  you  reduce  down-time,  increase  efficiency,  boost  profits. 

So,  for  a  reel  room  with  real  room,  as  well  as  a  printing  unit  and 


folder  delivering  the  finest  HOP  color  or  black- 
and-white  products  at  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph, 
investigate  the  Colormatic  printing  system.  It's 
Hoe— the  name  that  stands  for  Progress  in 
Printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E. 

138th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10454.  II  Wb 


I  has  real  room. 


13  Journalism  Majors 
Are  Slimmer  Interns 


Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Thirteen  Marshall  University 
journalism  majors  are  finding 
summer  internships  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  into  practice  what 
they  learn  in  the  college  class¬ 
room. 

The  interns,  juniors  and  sen¬ 
iors  in  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University,  are 
gaining  experience  on  seven 
newspapers,  a  wire  service,  a 
television  station  and  an  indus¬ 
trial  publication. 

Their  placement  is  part  of  the 
department’s  program  of  expos¬ 
ing  juniors  and  seniors  to  off- 
campus  professional  news  work 
during  their  collegiate  careers. 


For  four  of  the  students,  this 
is  their  second  summer  of  in¬ 
ternship.  For  the  other  nine, 
this  is  their  first  summer  of 
practical  experience. 

David  Peyton,  Barboursville, 
W.  Va.,  senior,  is  a  reporter  for 
the  Huntington  Advertiser, 
afternoon  newspaper  here. 

Last  summer  Peyton  worked 
at  television  .station  WSAZ  in 
Huntington. 

Lloyd  Lewis,  Princeton,  W. 
Va.  senior,  is  spending  his  sec¬ 
ond  summer  as  a  reporter  for 
the  UPI  bureau  in  Charleston. 

Two  coeds,  Dorothy  Knoll  of 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  V’a.,  and 
Francis  Chirico,  Mt.  Gay  junior. 


are  serving  their  second  summer 
at  area  newspapers.  Miss  Knoll 
is  a  staff  memter  at  the  Point 
Pleasant  Register,  and  Miss 
Chirico  is  a  reporter  for  the 
Logan  (W.  Va.)  Banner. 

The  Huntington  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  afternoon 
Advertiser,  morning  Herald- 
Dispatch  and  Sunday  Herald- 
Advertiser,  also  has  three  other 
Marshall  summer  interns. 

Rosemary  Flaherty  of  Hunt- 
in.gton  is  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Advertiser  and  the  Herald-Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Kathy  Six  of  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  W.  Va.,  is  a  reporter  for 
the  Herald-Dispatch,  and  Sherry 
Thompson  of  Huntington  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Advertiser.  All 
three  coeds  work  in  the  women’s 
departments. 

Two  other  students  are  in¬ 
terning  in  Huntington  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Bob  Rogers  is  with  the 


news  department  of  WSAZ-TV, 
and  Thomas  Johnson  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  is  on  the  editorial 
publications  staff  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Alloy  Products  Division 
of  the  International  Nickel  Co. 

Other  Marshall  interns  are 
Dave  Garten,  Summers,  W.  Va., 
senior,  who  is  covering  circuit 
and  criminal  courts  for  the 
Raleigh  Register  in  Beckley, 
W.  V.i. ;  Barbara  Hensley,  of 
Huntington,  a  reporter  for  the 
Welch  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News; 
Dan  Fields  of  Wayne,  a  reporter 
for  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail, 
and  Paul  Smith  of  Whitesville, 
W.  Va.,  a  reporter  for  the 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News. 

The  reaction  of  the  students 
to  the  intern  program  is  best 
summed  up  in  one  intern’s  com¬ 
ment:  “An  invaluable  experi¬ 
ence,  the  best  experience  pos¬ 
sible.  No  one  can  fully  appreci¬ 
ate  the  value  of  the  program 
until  they  have  taken  part  in  it.” 

• 

Reporter  from  Brazil 
Will  Be  Ohio  Guest 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

A  Brazilian  new'spa  per  woman 
from  Ohio’s  “sister  state”  of 
Parana,  Brazil,  will  be  the  guest 
of  the  Ohio  Newspaperwomen’s 
Association  during  October. 

Marguerite  McMullen,  ONWA 
president,  said  “Operation  Rosy” 
— the  first  such  project  by 
ONWA — is  being  co-sponsored 
by  Pan  American  World  Air¬ 
ways.  The  visitor,  Senorita  Rosy 
De  Sa  Cardoso,  is  a  reporter  for 
the  Diario  do  Parana  in  Curi¬ 
tiba,  Parana.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Professional  Newspapermen’s 
Union  in  Parana. 

ONWA  has  a  $400  fund  for 
“Operation  Rosy,”  of  which  $300 
was  earmarked  by  members. 
Another  $100  was  contributed 
by  Charlotte  Curtis,  women’s 
news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  a  former  member  of 
ONWA. 

• 

Huge  *Family^  Statue 
Adorns  Press  Building 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

After  15  months  of  modelling 
and  casting,  the  statue,  “The 
Family,”  has  been  erected  in 
front  of  the  Pacific  Press  Build¬ 
ing  here.  In  the  statue,  by  sculp¬ 
tor  Jack  Harman,  a  mother  and 
father  are  clothed  and  there  is 
a  nude  baby  in  the  mother’s 
arms.  The  father  stands  12  feet, 
6  inches  high,  and  weighs  1700 
pounds.  The  mother  holding  the 
baby  is  11  feet,  6  inches  and 
weighs  1600  pounds.  There  is 
also  a  nude  teenage  son  9  feet 
tall  and  weighing  600  pounds. 

The  statue  is  intended  to  de¬ 
pict  the  role  of  a  newspaper  in 
the  family. 


IcJ  rather  switch...than  fight! 

logitronics  fnc. 


FILM  PROCESSORS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


More  and  more  camera  men  are  switching  to  clean,  fast  LogEflo®  film 
processing  —  and  are  no  longer  fighting  the  headaches  of  hand  develop¬ 
ing  and  drying.  At  the  same  time,  they  know  they  can  count  on  consistent 
high  quality,  film  after  film  after  film.  ■  The  man  in  the  office,  too,  knows 
that  even  when  business  is  slow  each  film  is  costing  him  less  because  of 
reduced  processing  time,  lower  chemical  costs  and  smoother  work  flow. 
■  Would  you,  too,  rather  switch  than  fight?  Then,  switch  to  LogEflo  —  the 
most  widely  used  processor  for  quality  halftones.  Write  us  now  for  tech¬ 
nical  brochure  SE-20C  —or,  better  yet,  call  your  local  LogEflo  dealer  today. 
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We  hope  someday  we  won’t  have  to 
publish  standards  of  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  hope  someday  there 
won’t  be  any  deceptive  or  dishonest 
advertising  in  newspapers,  radio  and 
television. 

It  may  be  many  somedays  before 


that  happens.  But  we  believe  it  will  write  or  produce  any  advertising 
happen.  that  does  not  live  up  to  these  stand- 

How  can  you  help  the  responsible  ards. 
dealers  of  N.A.D.A.  in  their  fight  To  get  this  important  booklet,  write 
against  irresponsible  advertising?  to  N.A.D.A.  Standards,  2000  “AT” 
Send  for  this  free  “Recommended  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
Standards’’  booklet.  Then  refuse  to  D.C.  20006. 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 

Official  organization  of  America's  franchised  new  car  and  truck  dealers 


Will  it  ever  go  out  of  print  ? 


STANDARDS  OF  PRACTICE 


ADVERTISING  and  SELLING, 
RENTAL  or  LEASING  of 
AUTOMOBILES 


NATIONAL 

AUTOMOULi 

DIALERS 

ASSOCIATION 

ASSOCIATION 

or 

UTTER 

•USINEU 

BUREAUS 

INTIRNATIONAL 


We  hope  so. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

SUBURBAN  CHICAGO  STORY 


By  Rick  Friedman 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Hollister 
Newspapers,  a  strong  group  of 
six  tabloid  weeklies  published  in 
Chicago’s  northern  suburbs,  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  novel  way  the  start 
of  two  new  newspapers. 

The  new  papers  were  called 
the  Deerfitid  Villager  and  the 
Highland  Park  Herald.  To  kick 
them  off,  Hollister  published 
eight-page  souvenir  editions  for 
each  newspaper,  using  the  same 
tabloid  format  in  which  the  new 
additions  to  the  group  would 
appear.  Both  souvenir  editions 
included  photo  layouts  of  the 
areas  the  new  papers  w’ould 
cover;  stories  on  awards  won  by 
Hollister  Newspapers;  informa¬ 
tion  on  deadlines  and  advertising 
rates;  a  history  of  the  Hollister 
Newspapers;  and  photos  of  the 
main  office  and  plant  at  Wilm¬ 
ette,  which  just  went  through  a 
$300,000  expansion  and  remodel¬ 
ing  project. 

Dinners 

Hollister  held  announcement 
dinners  in  each  of  the  two  towns. 
Publisher  David  A.  Roe  gave  a 
speech  at  both  of  the  dinners 
and  it  not  only  summed  up  the 
growth  of  Hollister  in  the  past 
few  years  but  also  gave  some 
indication  of  the  fierce  competi¬ 
tive  newspaper  situation  going 
on  in  that  area  at  the  present 
time. 

“For  several  years,”  he  told 
the  merchants  and  town  leaders 
gathered  at  the  dinners,  “we 
have  been  working  to  build  a 
suburban  newspaper  second  to 
none.  Our  development  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  we  must 
broaden  our  base  to  continue 
growing  and  improving.  We 
also  feel  that  we  have  developed 
a  concept  of  suburban  journal¬ 
ism  that  people  in  other  areas 
might  want  and  need.” 

(In  the  souvenir  editions, 
Hollister  was  even  more  em¬ 
phatic  about  this  point,  stating: 
“With  the  near-saturation  cover¬ 
age  we  enjoy  in  our  present 
communities,  we  can  grow  only 
by  expanding  our  market.  The 
Highland  Park-Deerfield  area  is 
the  most  logical  extension  of  the 
North  Shore  market  we  now 
cover.  It  is  adjacent  to  the  com¬ 
munities  we  serve  and  similar 
in  educational  attainment,  in¬ 
come  level,  and  governmental 
structure.  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  expand  in  any  direction 
without  going  into  competition 
with  new'spapers  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  in  their  communities.  As 
with  other  types  of  businesses, 


though,  competition  can  be 
healthy  for  all  sides.” 

Roe  described  at  the  announce¬ 
ment  dinners  how’  Hollister  has 
completely  rebuilt  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  product;  how  the  news 
staff  has  more  than  doubled; 
how  the  format  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  revamped  in  appearance 
and  content;  how  several  new 
jobs  were  created;  how  new  de¬ 
partments  such  as  promotion 
and  art  were  added ;  how'  the 
production  system  was  stream¬ 
lined  with  many  innovations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  first  typesetting 
computer  in  the  Chicago  area; 
how,  in  addition  to  the  main 
plant  lemodeling,  three  branch 
offices  were  remodeled  and  en¬ 
larged. 

Daily  C.oiiipelitioii 

That  Hollister  were  quite 
aware  of  the  competition  going 
on  up  the  road  a  few'  miles  west 
between  Paddock  Publications 
and  Field  Enterprises’  new 
dailies,  .Arlington  Day  and  Pros¬ 
pect  Day,  was  evident  in  this 
statement  of  Roe’s  at  the  din¬ 
ners:  “Thus,  we  have  solidified 
our  foundation  and  are  ready 
to  build  upon  it — to  expand  into 
new  areas  before  they  are  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  impersonal  metro¬ 
politan  press,  w'hich  already  has 
started  suburban  newspapers  in 
Arlington  Heights  and  Mt. 
Prospect.” 

He  said  the  new  papers  w’ould 
be  affiliated  with  the  six  Hollis¬ 
ter  newspapers  in  Evanston, 
Wilmette,  Winnetka,  Glencoe, 
Glenview  and  Northbrook.  “But 
they  will  not  be  remakes  of  the 
other  Hollister  papers,”  Roe  em¬ 
phasized.  “Nor  w'ill  they  contain 
pickup  sections  or  pages.  They 
will  be  strictly  local  with  their 
own  i)ages  and  ow'n  classified 
.section.  Granted,  some  stories 
may  apply  across  the  board,  but 
they  will  be  edited  and  played 
individually  according  to  their 
news  value  in  your  communi¬ 
ties.” 

Roe  said  the  newspapers 
would  print  “all  facets  of  your 
community  life  —  schools, 
churches,  business,  organiza¬ 
tions,  births  and  deaths,  govern¬ 
ment,  politics,  recreation,  etc.” 
And  that  the  sports  section 
“will  be  a  sparkling  in-depth 
presentation  of  every  in  sports 
with  a  local  angle.” 

He  claimed  the  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  would  range  “far  beyond 
the  usual  weddings,  engage¬ 
ments  and  club  notices,  with 
news  about  fashions,  home 


economics,  interior  decoiating, 
gardening,  recreation. 

Metropolitan  area  neves  and 
state  and  county  government 
would  be  covered  from  the  local 
standpoint.  Major  local  issues 
would  be  interpreted  and  edito¬ 
rial  stands  taken  when  they’re 
needed. 

Roe  claimed  a  newspaper  was 
the  best  spokesman  the  public 
had.  “No  resident  or  group  has 
the  time  or  the  background  to 
delve  into  the  many  matters  that 
concern  them,”  he  went  on.  “But 
a  newspaper  has  the  time,  and 
our  papers  will  be  backgrounded 
thoroughly  on  what  is  going  on 
in  your  communities. 

(Hollister  pointed  out  in  the 
souvenir  editions  that  it  stressed 
interpretive  reporting,  taking 
advantage  of  the  time  allowed 
by  a  once-a-week  publication. 
Its  news  staff  has  more  than 
.j(t  persons,  eight  with  master’s 
degrees  in  journalism.  There 
was  a  full-time  writer  to  cover 
politics  relating  to  the  local  area. 
There  also  was  a  roving  special 
assignment  w'riter  who  concen¬ 
trated  on  area-wide  problems 
and  subjects  demanding  dejdh 
reporting.) 

Reader  C.onfidenee 

“We  believe  that  reader  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  newspaper  is  what 
makes  its  advertising  sell,”  Roe 
continued  in  his  speech.  “We 
hope  to  earn  the  reader  confi¬ 
dence  that  will  give  you  adver¬ 
tising  results  as  good  as  those 
from  the  existing  Hollister 
Newspaper.  Satisfied  advertisers 
in  the  six  Holli.ster  Newspapers 
has  boosted  our  two  classified 
advertising  sections  to  38  to  40 
pages  a  week.  And  our  display 
advertising  has  increased  to  the 
point  where  our  papers  are 
averaging  140  pages  a  piece.” 

Roe  said  the  new  papers 
would  be  distributed  free  for 
several  weeks  to  16,000  homes 
and  businesses  in  the  Highland 
Park-Highwood-Deerfield  area. 
“Add  this  to  the  54,000  audite<l 
paid  circulation  for  the  other  six 
Hollister  Newspapers;,”  he  went 
on,  “and  we  will  offer  you  70,000 
households. 

“We  will  offer  you  a  large 
variety  of  insertion  combina¬ 
tion  and  discounted  package 
rates,  including  a  four-page  buy 
for  Highland  Park,  Deerfield, 
Glencoe  and  Northbrook.  And 
our  art  department  will  provide 
probably  the  finest  suburban 
newspaper  art-and-layout  in  the 
country.” 

Roe  ended  on  a  note  that  was 
indicative  of  the  fight  for  news¬ 
paper  readership  now  going  on 
in  suburban  Chicago:  “We  hope 
you  and  everyone  in  the  Deer¬ 
field  area,  Highland  Park  and 
Highwood  will  soon  feel  you 
can’t  afford  to  be  without  the 


Highland  Park  and  Deerfield 
Villager.” 

'Frecuriuiis  Po>ili(>n'  j 

Another  suburban  Chicago 
weekly  newspaper  publisher 
zeroing  in  on  what’s  been  hap¬ 
pening  in  that  area’s  newspaper 
market  was  Louis  A.  Lerner 
executive  vicepresident  of 
Lerner  Home  Newspapers  and 
the  Lerner  Press. 

(Lerner,  the  largest  weekly 
new'spaper  group  in  America, 
recently  announced  plans  for 
publication  of  two  new  news¬ 
papers,  the  Proviso  Times  and 
Leyden  Times.  This  gives  them 
a  total  of  33  newspapers  with 
346,406  paid  and  free  controlled 
circulation  in  the  northside  Chi¬ 
cago  area  and  its  adjoining  sub¬ 
urbs,  located  right  next  to  Hol¬ 
lister’s  circulation  territory. 
These  33  come  under  three 
groups,  the  Booster  Newspapers, 
the  Times  Home  Newspapers, 
both  publi.shed  within  the  Chi¬ 
cago  city  limits,  and  the  Life 
Newspapers,  published  out  of 
Skokie,  three  miles  southwest 
of  Hollister’s  Evanston  Review.) 

Lerner  told  the  recent  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  A.ssociation 
meeting  in  Boston  that  the  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  today  was  in 
“a  very  precarious  position  in 
many  areas.”  He  claimed  this 
was  not  “because  everybody  else 
is  so  damn  smart,  but  because 
most  of  us  don’t  see  what’s 
going  on.” 

What's  going  on,  according  to 
Learner,  is  that  a  sociological 
change  is  taking  place  in  the 
suburbs  and  few  people  under- 
•stand  it.  “Is  the  suburb  of  today 
the  same  suburb  of  ten  years 
ago  or,  for  that  matter  six 
months  ago?”  he  asked.  “Se¬ 
mantically,  actually  and  practi¬ 
cally,  the  answer  has  to  be  no. 

“Some  are  grow’ing  at  a 
greater  rate;  the  growth  in 
some  areas  has  slowed  down. 
However,  it  is  still  a  suburb  and 
has  that  magic  aura  about  it 
that  attracts  new  residents, 
shoppers — the  human  kind  and 
the  tabloid  type — and  the  expan¬ 
sion-minded  dailies  who  smell 
the  money. 

“The  dailies  are  moving  in; 
not  just  with  their  met  sections, 
not  just  with  suburban  replates, 
but  they  are  now  right  in  the 
middle  of  our  ball  game. 

“Ask  Stuart  Paddock  [Pad- 
dock  is  in  Chicago’s  northwest 
suburbs,  near  both  Lerner  and 
Hollister].  Ask  the  people 
around  Toronto.  They  can  tell 
you  what  it  means,  if  not  today 
then  tomorrow. 

“Too  many  of  us  have  been 
sitting  by  for  many  years,  baling 
the  money  in  great,  large  green 
stacks  and  having  to  hire  extra 
trucks  to  take  it  away  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Why  are  so 
many  more  publishers 

“sold  on” 

MGD  Unit  Drives? 


Trouble-free  operation, that’s  why! 


Trouble-free  performance  is  one  of  many 
good  reasons  cost-conscious  publishers  are 
insisting  on  MGD  Unit  Drives.  Doesn’t  it 
figure  that  the  one  and  only  press  drive  man¬ 
ufacturer  affiliated  with  a  major  press  manu¬ 
facturer  will  know  exactly  what’s  best  for 
matched  performance?  Made-for-each-other 
design  and  manufacture  eliminates  trouble 
due  to  imbalance  or  mismatch.  And  full  pro¬ 
tection  is  assured  by  the  one  single  warranty 
that  covers  both  the  Goss  Press  and  MGD 
Unit  Drive. 

In  addition,  a  strong  emphasis  on  research 
and  development  enables  MGD  to  keep 
coming  up  with  innovations  and  improve¬ 
ments  so  necessary  to  profitable  publishing. 


Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  MGD 
Unit  Drives  for  nearly  200  units  have  been 
ordered  in  just  a  few  months.  These  orders 
come  from  newspapers  all  over  the  U.S.,  and 
as  far  away  as  Mexico,  South  America  and 
the  Far  East.  What  does  this  mean  to  you? 
Well,  if  you  were  publishing  in  Mexico  City, 
Buenos  Aires  or  Manila,  you’d  select  the  most 
reliable  drive.  Particularly  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  that  drive  offers  you  other  perform¬ 
ance  advantages,  too! 

So,  no  matter  where  you  publish,  why  not 
get  more  information  on  how  MGD  Unit 
Drives  can  benefit  you.  There’s  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Just  write:  Fincor,  Inc.,  3100  S.  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


FINCOR.  INCORPORATED 
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MGD 

MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INCORPORATED 


Lockwood  Greene's 
professional  services 
to  the  newspaper  and 
publishing  industry 
encompass: 

•  Economic  feasibility  studies 

•  Site  investigation 

•  Preliminary  sketches  and  layouts 

•  Outline  specifications  and 
budget  estimates 

•  Complete  engineering  designs 

•  Construction  drawings 
and  specifications 

•  Analysis  of  contractors’  bids 

•  Supervision  of  construction 
Our  brochure  is  available  on  request. 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  316  Stuart  Street 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  200  Park  Ave.,  Pan  Am  Building 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.  29301  Montgomery  Building 


Weekly  Editor  Walter  Johnson  Sr. 

(Continued  from  p«se  32)  Qf  gjyp^  DleS;  88 


bank — or  wherever  you  keep  it. 
I  am  not  a  prophet  of  gloom 
and  doom  but  I  think  that  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  this  is  the 
day  the  money  baler  is  breaking 
down. 

“We  will  not  be  able  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  way  we  have  been.  I 
think  there  has  to  be  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  you  cannot  depend  on 
your  community  anymore;  that 
you  cannot  depend  on  that  most 
fickle  of  lovers,  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant;  that  you  cannot  depend 
on  the  new  people  reading  your 
paper  or  the  old  ones  to  continue. 

“We  look  at  all  of  these  things 
and  say  smugly  that  they  cannot 
affect  us.  But  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  there  is  a  profound 
affect  on  all  of  us.  We  need  to 
promote  ourselves  constantly — to 
be  promotion-minded — to  think 
promotion,  live  and  eat  and  sleep 
promotion.  But  it  does  not  come 
merely  from  sending  out  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  mail  or  over  the 
radio  or  through  the  newspaper 
without  direct  contact  with  the 
potential  advertiser.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  get  business, 
and  that  is  people-to-people.  Get 
the  information  to  them  and 
follow  it  up.” 

Lerner  told  the  NNA  group 
they  would  have  to  face  the 
future  with  “new  eyes”  so  that 
“the  suburbs  are  ours  and  we 
are  so  strong  that  no  one  would 
want  to  try  and  push  us  out.” 

A  promotion  campaign  being 
put  on  by  Paddock  Publications 
rounds  out  this  look  at  the  sub¬ 
urban  Chicago  weekly  news¬ 
paper  picture. 

A  big  complaint  readers  make 
to  Paddock  is  that  their  weekly 
edition  is  too  big — too  many 
pages  (80  to  100  full  size  each 
week)  to  be  easily  read. 

To  counteract  this  attitude. 
Paddock  decided  to  admit  the 
problem,  kid  about  it  and  play 
it  up  rather  than  down.  In¬ 
paper  cartoons  with  such  cap¬ 
tions  as  ‘Of  course  you  can’t 
move  that  piano,  there’s  a  Pad- 
dock  newspaper  on  it,’  are  now 
going  into  the  17  Paddock 
weeklies. 


Change  of  Editors 


Chattanooga 

Walter  Christopher  Johnson 
Sr.,  secretary-manager  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  for  15  years,  died 
Aug.  31  at  the  age  of  88. 

His  son,  W.  C.  Johnson  Jr., 
now  is  secretary-manager  of  the 
organization.  He  took  the  job 
10  years  after  his  father’s  re¬ 
tirement  in  1954. 

The  elder  Johnson  entered  the 
newspaper  field  as  a  bookkeeper 
for  the  old  Knoxville  Sentinel, 
becoming  secretary-trea.surer  of 
the  Memphis  Morning  News  in 
1901  and  business  manager  of 
the  Memphis  Neu's-Scimitar 
after  its  creation  by  merger  in 
1903. 

In  1907,  he  moved  to  Chat¬ 
tanooga  and  became  general 
manager  of  the  old  Chattanooga 
News.  He  sold  his  interest  in  it 
to  devote  full  time  to  the  SNPA 
in  1938. 

Johnson  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  SNPA  in  1912  and  held 
the  post  for  three  years.  He  was 
vicepresident  in  1916-17;  secr^ 
tary-treasurer  from  1917  to 
1924;  president  in  1924-25; 
chairman  of  the  board  in  1926- 
27;  and  treasurer  from  1928 
until  1938. 

He  organized  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Library  in  1941. 

The  year  of  his  retirement  he 
co-authored  “The  South  and  Its 
Newspapers,”  written  in  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  SNPA’s  50th  anni¬ 
versary. 

In  addition  to  his  son,  sur¬ 
vivors  include  his  widow,  the 
former  Lucy  Halen  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga;  a  daughter,  Lucibel 
Fraser  Johnson  of  Chattanooga; 
two  sisters,  Bertha  and  Nellie 
Johnson  of  Knoxville;  and  a 
brother,  Fred  M.  Johnson  of 
Laguna  Hills,  Calif. 


Bunker  Scholarship 
Funds  Contributed 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Lyndon  Grove  has  resigned 
as  editor  of  Vancouver  Life 
magazine.  In  addition  to  being 
editor-in-chief  he  wrote  for  the 
paper  under  three  names :  Peter 
Delehanty,  Deborah  Kelly  and 
Phillip  Roth.  Grove  is  succeeded 
by  Nelles  Hamilton,  who  as  Nels 
Hamilton  was  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Vancouver 
Sun. 


Iowa  City 

Contributions  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  University  of  Iowa 
Foundation  for  the  Harry  S. 
Bunker  Memorial  Jourr.alism 
Scholarship  Fund. 

Bunker,  president  of  Speidel 
Newspapers  Inc.,  from  1957  to 
1964,  was  chairman  of  its  execu¬ 
tive  committee  when  he  died 
Aug.  17. 

Leslie  G.  Moeller,  director  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  Scho(J 
of  Journalism,  said  more  than 
30  contributions  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  end  of  Aagust, 
exclusive  of  those  still  to  be 
made  by  Speidel  Newspapers,  its 
affiliated  companies,  and  its 
executive  owners. 
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In  construction,  machine  power  is 


replacing  muscle  power.  In  one  day, 


this  forklift  delivers  more  than 


30  tons  of  bricks,  blocks,  and  mortar 


to  the  top  of  a  20-foot  building. 


Cox-O-Type  Era  Printers  Give  Union 

Comes  to  an  End  Records  to  Library 

The  semi-weekly  Zwiazkowiec,  Eleven  volumes  of  minutes  in 
in  Toronto,  went  on  edition  re-  origrinal  manuscript  from  the 
cently  with  a  new,  eight-page  archives  of  the  New  York  Typo- 
Goss  Cox-O-Type  press.  graphical  Union  No.  6,  dating 

“There  will  be  no  more,”  said  from  1870  to  1917,  were  pre- 
C.  S.  Reilly,  president  of  the  sented  this  week  to  the  New 
Goss  Co.,  in  announcing  the  sale  York  Public  Library, 
of  the  last  Cox-O-Type.  “The  Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
Polish  Alliance’s  purchase  of  the  of  the  Union  made  the  presenta- 
last  of  these  presses  ends  an  era  tion  to  Robert  W.  Hill,  Keeper 
in  the  w’eekly  and  community  of  Manuscripts, 
daily  newspaper  industry  in  this  The  minutes,  which  record  the 
country.”  Union’s  executive  committee 

Though  the  Polish  Alliance  ii^ootings  as  well  as  regular 
purchased  the  last  of  the  Cox-  n^omo^rship  meetings,  will  be 
0-Types  last  spring,  Goss  accessible  to  researchers  and 
stopped  producing  these  presses  „ 

more  than  two  years  ago.  CO-  founded  in 

623  has  been  in  storage  at  Goss’  .  headed  during 

Rockford,  Ill.,  plant  since  it  was  first  year  by  Horace  Greeley, 
built  in  1964— a  year  after  the  e^ditor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Goss  Community  web  offset  Subsequently,  in  the  1860s,  the 
press  was  introduced.  U"'®"  struck  against  Greeley’s 

The  Cox-O-Tvpe,  in  1964— its 

,  Vi  Automation  iii  the  printing 

36th  year  of  manufacture-was  first  serious 

capable  of  producing  a  maxi-  . 

mum  of  8  broadsh^t  Papes  at  introduction  of  the  Linotype  ma- 
speeds  of  around  3,000  pph.  The  resolution  in  the 

new  unit  style,  web  fed  Commu- 
nity  press  was  originally  de- 
signed  to  produce  up  to  16  pages 

owing  resolution: 

broadsheet  (vMth  a  maximum  of  it  is  apparent  that 

four  units  at  up  to  8  000  pph  incentive  genius  has  at  length 
In  the  past  two  years  the  speed  mechanical  contrivances 

and  production  gap  has  widened  satisfactorily  perforin 

further,  with  the  current  Com-  ^^t  the  labor  of  the 

^o^ono^  Tn  human  type  setter;  therefore, 

12,000  pph.  Community  printing  Resolved  that  Typographical 
units  can  be  equipped  with  a  Union  No.  6,  recognizing  these 
Suburban  folder  to  increase  welcomes  the  advent  of 

page  capacity  to  24  broadsheet  successful  typesetting  machines, 
pages.  L  i  maintains  the  rivht  tn  estah- 


Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 


Relying  on  just  any  "stamped  piece  of  cardboard"  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  sharp  details  found  in  a  type  form  is  a  mistake. 
You  want  half  tones  to  look  sharp,  type  to  be  clearly  read¬ 
able,  the  page  or  ad  to  look  alive.  You  can  guarantee 
sharper,  clearer  reproduction  every  time  by  insisting  on 
CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS.  We  call  it  "reproduction  insurance." 
Why?  We  always  "go  that  extra  mile"  when  it  comes  to 
selecting  quality  paper  pulp,  scientifically  designing  absorp¬ 
tive  qualities  and  special  surface  treatments.  Insist  on  the 
CERTIFIED  line— your  hard  work  deserves  it! 


seas  rress  t^iuD  recently  maae  ^  i*,  *  i  rk 

a  27-day  press  tour  of  South  Control  Device 

America,  visiting  eight  coun-  Used  Oil  Press  Run 
tries.  This  was  the  second  press  Pittsburgh 

tour  in  the  club’s  27-year  his-  ^  device  to  control  print  qual- 

tory;  the  first  one  also  to  South  j^^ing  a  press  run  has  been 
America,  was  made  in  1956.  developed  by  the  Graphic  Art.. 

A  number  of  local  press  clubs.  Technical  Foundation.  The  Qual- 
including  Casa  del  Periodistas  in  j^y  Control  Strip,  which  can  be 
Panama,  Union  Nacional  de  used  for  press  runs  of  one  to 
Periodistas  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  sjx  colors,  is  available  to  the 
and  Circulo  de  la  Prensa  in  graphic  arts  industry,  GATF 
Buenos  Aires,  entertained  the  Executive  Director  William  H. 
group.  Agustin  Edwards,  presi-  Webber  announced, 
dent  of  the  board,  and  Rene  The  Quality  Control  Strip 
Silva,  editor  of  El  Mercuric,  was  developed  under  the  direc- 
Santiago,  Chile,  gave  a  cocktail  tion  of  George  W.  Jorgensen, 
party  for  the  group.  Danton  supervisor  of  the  Foundation’s 
Jobim,  publisher  of  Ultima  physics  Division.  Mr.  Jorgen- 
Hora,  and  president  of  Associa-  sen  described  the  strip  as  con- 
cao  Brasileira  de  Imprensa,  was  gisting  of  a  simple  tint  pattern 
host  at  a  luncheon  at  which  which  can  alert  a  pressman  to 
Governor  Negrao  de  Lima  spoke,  impending  trouble  spots  in  press 

Miss  Madeline  D.  Ross,  mem-  conditions.  The  3/32nds-inch- 
ber  of  the  OPC  board  of  gover-  wide  strip,  he  said,  is  printed 
nors  who  organized  and  served  in  the  trim  area  of  a  press  sheet 
as  chairman  of  the  first  press  and  will  provide  a  measure  of 
tour  10  years  ago,  also  headed  ink  film  thickness,  ink-water 
this  tour.  balance  and  dot  quality. 
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Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS:  SYNDICATE  for  job  work- 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P.  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N  Y.  10017 
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to  editors 
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FORMICA  CORPORATION  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45232  •  subsidiary  of  gC~  tr  v  a  rv  r%rw  m  p~ 

Ltadership  through  innovation  •  FORMICA®  is  our  brand  name  for  laminated  ploslic  as  well  as  other  products. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

New  Manual  Provides 
Basic  Grammar  Rules 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


will  know  what  is  meant  by  some 
expression,  he  should  explain 
it,  not  simply  call  attention  to  it. 

The  book  lacks  an  index,  an 
inexcusable  omission  from  a 
work  of  this  kind.  To  compen¬ 
sate  for  this,  apparently,  the 
table  of  contents  has  been  set  out 
in  some  detail,  but  the  substitu¬ 
tion  is  not  satisfactory. 


THE  WRITER’S  MANUAL.  By  Archi¬ 
bald  C.  Jordan.  World  Publishing 
Co.,  2231  West  110th  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44102.  387  pages. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book,  “The 
Grammar  and  Mechanics  of  the 
English  Language,”  is  more  de¬ 
scriptive  of  its  content  than  the 
title.  The  reader  is  likely  to 
expect  that  a  manual  aimed  at 
writers  (as  distinguished  from 
students)  will  take  up  where 
elementary  definitions  and  de¬ 
scriptions  leave  off.  This,  in  fact, 
is  a  textbook  in  freshman  Eng¬ 
lish,  as  the  author  makes  clear 
in  a  brief  preface. 

The  jacket  says,  “Professor 
Jordan  adopts  a  perspective  ap¬ 
proach  to  English  grammar  and 
expresses  this  view  consistently 
throughout  the  book.”  This 
statement  may  make  purists 
clap  their  hands  in  glee  and 
cause  those  of  a  more  permis¬ 
sive  bent  to  groan.  Actually  the 
instruction,  for  the  most  part,  is 
not  in  the  realm  of  disputable 
points. 


Traditional  Terms 


But  w’hen  it  is,  Professor 
Jordan’s  approach  to  them  is 
sometimes  old-fashioned,  and  he 
seems  unaware  of  certain 
changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  usage  in  the  last  generation. 
He  uses  the  traditional  terms 
for  the  parts  of  speech  (noun, 
verb,  adjective,  etc.)  and  for 
other  components  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  This  is  all  right  with  me, 
because  they  are  still  in  almost 
universal  use  and  do  not  appear 
to  be  threatened  by  the  new 
names,  on  w’hich  there  is  no 
agreement  anyway. 

Here  is  an  example  of  an  out¬ 
moded  concept.  The  chapter  on 


YOU  STOLE 
MY  IDEA!' 


r  It  can’t  happen  to  you  ? 

)  ^^^S^Vloss  in  money  and  prea- 
V  can  be  tremendous 

\  ■pW— UNLESS  you  have 
r  Employers  Special  Ex- 

]  cess  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  agree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli¬ 
gation.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  against  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
copyright  violation.  Rates  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  pliu  unpleasant  publicity. 
Phone  or  write : 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64105 

N*w  York,  111  John:  San  Prmncitco,  itO  Montgomery 
ChkM.  iH  W.  Jncknoo:  AtlnMn.MPcMbtree,  N.  E. 


“the  English  (a  curious  specifi¬ 
cation,  since  no  other  language 
is  dealt  with)  verb”  is  one  of  the 
longest  in  the  book,  and  though 
the  verb  is  described  in  all  its 
aspects,  nothing  is  said  there 
about  the  split  infinitive.  It  is 
taken  up,  however,  in  a  glossary 
of  grammatical  terms  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  and  described  as  “a 
form  that  does  not  accord  with 
formal  usage  although  it  is  in 
common  use,”  Yet  Fowler,  as 
long  ago  as  1926,  showed  that 
levels  of  usage  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  His  conclusion  led  to 
today’s  consensus,  that  the  split 
infinitive  is  unexceptionable  un¬ 
less  it  misleads  or  makes  for 
clumsy  structure. 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor 
Jordan  says  that  a  preposition 
ordinarily  stands  before  its  ob¬ 
ject,  but  that  it  may  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  when  the 
object  is  expressed,  and  gives 
as  examples  “Whom  are  you 
looking  for?”  and  “Which  pencil 
shall  I  write  with?”  This,  of 
course,  is  the  sensible  view  of 
the  matter;  only  the  most  ignor¬ 
ant  and  hidebound  (qualities 
that  generally  go  together)  still 
hold  to  the  superstition  that  a 
preposition  should  not  end  a 
sentence. 

Yet  he  prescribes  the  use  of 
shall  with  the  first  person  to 
express  the  simple  future  (“I 
shall  be  pleased  to  attend”),  ap¬ 
parently  unaware  that  this  form 
has  become  rare  because  it  car¬ 
ries  an  overtone  of  self-con¬ 
scious  correctness  like  “It  is  I.” 

Use  of  Slang 

He  recommends  quotation 
marks  around  slang  (the  short¬ 
stop’s  “boner”;  the  instructor 
“zeroed  in”;  there  is  a  “gim¬ 
mick”).  “Such  expressions,”  he 
writes,  “may  be  unfamiliar  to 
the  average  reader,  and  quota¬ 
tion  marks  call  attention  to 
them.”  But  modem  authorities 
agree  that  the  apologetic  quo¬ 
tation  mark  is  irksome,  and  ad¬ 
vise  that  if  slang  suits  the 
writer’s  purpose,  he  should  use 
it  without  apology’.  Professor 
Jordan’s  justification  for  quota¬ 
tion  marks  in  such  circumstances 
is  absurd,  and  in  fact  on  the 
next  page  he  appears  to  contra¬ 
dict  himself  by  w’arning  against 
“indiscriminate  use”  of  quotes 
for  slang,  humor,  irony,  and 
special  terms.  If  the  writer  has 
good  reason  to  doubt  the  reader 


Profitable  Point 

Professor  Jordan  restates  the 
well-established  principle  of 
rhetoric  that  an  adverbial  clause 
placed  early  strengthens  the 
sentence  (and,  it  may  be  added, 
promotes  structural  variety). 
He  rightly  cites  “If  one  reads 
scientific  papers,  he  is  aware  of 
the  striking  contrast  between  the 
English  and  American  scientific 
literatures”  as  stronger  than 
“One  is  aware  of  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  English 
and  American  scientific  litera¬ 
tures  if  he  reads  scientific 
papers.”  This  is  a  point  that 
journalists  could  profit  by.  Over- 
insistence  on  the  simple  sen¬ 
tence  has  made  newspaper  style 
pedestrian  and  monotonous,  and 
has  also  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
judicious  emphasis  that  assists 
understanding. 

In  fairness,  I  should  say  that 
points  of  the  kind  discussed  here 
constitute  a  minute  fraction  of 
the  book,  most  of  w’hich  is  de¬ 
voted  to  definitions  and  struc¬ 
tural  analyses  that  no  one  could 
take  exception  to.  Yet  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  discuss  the  things 
most  likely  to  interest  journal¬ 
ists.  They  will  find  this  book 
useful  as  a  basic  reference  on 
grammar. 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Dr.  Jonas  B.  Robitscher,  a 
Philadelphia  psychiatrist  and  a 
former  Wall  Street  Journal  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Washington,  is  the 
author  of  “Pursuit  of  Agree¬ 
ment:  Psychiatry  &  The  Law” 
(Lippincott).  The  author  was  a 
reporter  before  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Bar  and  then  he 
studied  medicine,  earned  his 
M.  D.  and  finally  specialized  in 
psychiatry.  His  wife,  Jean,  is  a 
former  editor  of  the  New  Repub¬ 
lic. 

The  Paul  Anthony  Brick  Lec¬ 
tures  (fifth  series,  1965)  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  have 
been  collected  into  a  book,  “The 
Man  In  the  Middle”  (University 
of  Missouri  Press,  Columbia.  58 
pages.  $2.50).  The  author-lec¬ 
turer  is  Harry  S.  Ashmore, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
and  director  of  editorial  research 


and  development.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  He  formerly  was 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  and  a  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
In  1958  when  he  was  executive 
editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
(Little  Rock)  he  and  the  news¬ 
paper  were  awarded  the  first 
double  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  the  school 
integration  controversy. 

Willard  D.  Harwood,  formerly 
a  copy  editor  for  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Sentinel  and  a  house 
journal  writer  for  General  Dy. 
namics  Corporation,  is  the 
author  of  his  first  novel,  “The 
Survivors”  (Exposition  Press. 
285  pages.  $6),  which  deals  with 
ordinary  people  living  in  a 
slowly  dying  small  tow’n  in  the 
Middle  West. 

Newspapermen  who  make 
public  talks  can  find  jokes  clas¬ 
sified  by  subjects  in  “The  Best 
Jokes  of  All  Times  &  How  To 
Tell  Them”  (Hawthorn  Books. 
383  pages.  Cartoon  illustrations. 
$6.95).  The  authors,  George  Q. 
Lewis,  founder  of  the  National 
Association  of  Gagwriters,  the 
Humor  Hall  of  Fame,  the  Joke 
Hall  of  Fame  and  the  Joke  Ex¬ 
change  Club,  and  Mark  Wachs, 
associate  director  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Gagwriters, 
have  collected  2,500  laugh-get¬ 
ters  in  150  categories. 

Peter  Bart,  New  York  Time 
reporter  on  the  West  Coast,  is 
at  work  on  a  book  about  South¬ 
ern  California,  giving  a  color¬ 
ful  and  irreverent  view  of  the 
curious  society  emerging  there 
and  focusing  on  individuals 
whose  achievements  and  eccen¬ 
tricities  reflect  important  facets 
of  this  way  of  life.  The  book, 
to  be  published  by  Farrar, 
Straus  &  Giroux  in  1967,  will 
deal  with  political  zealots,  hip¬ 
pies,  movie  goddesses  and  surf¬ 
ers. 

“The  New  York  Times  An¬ 
nual  Indexes  1863-74”  (R.  R. 
Bowker  Co.,  1180  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York  36.  One 
volume.  $44.50)  has  just  been 
published.  Each  year’s  news  is  ^ 
classified  alphabetically  by  sub¬ 
jects,  persons,  places  and  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  publication  of 
this  segment  is  part  of  a  monu¬ 
mental  three-year  project— to 
be  completed  in  1968— in  which 
Bowker  is  reprinting  all  back 
volumes  indexing  the  Times 
from  its  founding  in  1851 
through  1961,  and  distributing 
the  recent  1962-64  volumes. 

Wallace  Turner,  New  York 
Times  correspondent  in  San 
Francisco  and  a  former  Nieman  ^ 
Fellow’,  is  author  of  “The  Mor¬ 
mon  Establishment”  (Houghton  i 
Mifflin.  $6).  I 
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Goss  R&D  asks  a  lot  of  questions 
to  get  you  the  right  answer 


Questions  that  challenge  the  obvious,  that  look  at  the 
accepted  in  a  brand  new  way.  Questions  that  are 
hinged  to  a  philosophy  of  making  something  good  even 
better.  That’s  the  kind  of  questioning  attitude  you’ll 
find  among  the  men  of  Goss’  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  staff. 

It’s  an  attitude  that  has  led  to  a  lot  of  right  answers. 
Take  the  Headliner  Mark  II,  for  example.  Goss  R&D 
introduced  Add-A-Color  Paks  that  make  every  press 
unit  a  color  unit.  The  Digital  Paster  Pilot  was  another 
innovation.  It  brought  fully  automatic  splicing  (and 
many  savings)  to  the  reel  room.  A  unique  blade  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  Imperial  Folder  did  away  with  sheet 
tearing  and  dog-earing. 


In  web  offset,  the  story  is  the  same.  The  Urbanite 
3/Color  unit,  with  the  most  flexible  choice  of  color 
arrangements  to  be  found  in  a  press  this  size.  The 
Metro-Offset,  with  half  decks  for  color  versatility  and 
economy.  And  the  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Each  man  in  Goss  R&D  brings  a  unique  talent  and 
knowledgeability  to  his  job.  Each  contributes  in  his 
special  way  to  the  constant  innovations  and  improve¬ 
ments  introduced  by  Goss.  Together,  their  collective 
experience  can’t  be  matched  anywhere  else  in  the 
industry. 

Yes,  you  can  always  count  on  Goss  R&D  to  come 
up  with  the  right  answers  to  meet  your  needs.  With¬ 
out  question. 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


A  THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
^  MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.  INC. 
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I  Conduct  an  Interview 

By  N.  Maltsev 

Well,  it  seems  that  I  must  interview  “The  Little  V’ampire,” 
the  director  of  an  auto  factory,  and  I  must  write  a  feature 
story  about  this  factory.  Whether  I’m  hired  by  the  local 
daily  Fonnnd  or  not  depends  on  it.  It’s  a  sort  of  trial  .  .  . 

“Good  luck,”  the  editor  said  as  I  left. 

“Okay,”  I  announced  proudly,  “I’m  already  as  good  as 
hired.” 

My  head  was  buzzing  with  thoughts.  “Above  all,”  I  thought, 
“get  the  facts.  Only  facts!  But  how  can  I  squeeze  any  facts 
out  of  this  ‘Vampire’?  He  will,  of  course,  be  difficult  to  di'aw 
out.  But,  of  course,  for  a  feature  story  it  is  necessary  to 
have  someone  like  this,  someone  different,  someone  peculiar. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I  knew  something  about  him? 
Well,  nevertheless.  I’m  going  to  take  him  by  storm.  You  bet! 
How,  for  examijle,  do  .American  rei)orters  do  it?  They  stun 
the  man  with  their  impudence,  their  effrontery,  and  then 
polish  him  off,  befoie  he’s  hardly  warmed  up.  Briefly,  pres¬ 
sure,  pressure,  and  still  more  of  the  same!” 

Okay! 

“Stun  him  with  questions,  thick  and  fast!  A  hundred 
ciuestions,  two  hundred,  three  hundred!  Don’t  give  him  a 
chance  to  collect  himself!  .4nd  he’ll  be  all  mine.”  I  stood 
jotting  down  questions.  A  hundred,  two  hundred  .  .  .  three 
hundred.  “Well,  now.  On  your  mark  .  .  .  March!” 

I  shoved  o|)en  his  office  door.  The  V’ampire  was  sitting  at 
his  desk  writing  something. 

“Greetings,”  I  said  casually,  and  hastily  stepped  toward 
the  elderly  businessman  seated  at  the  desk.  I  sat  down,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  an  invitation.  The  Vampire  stared  at  me  with 
the  look  of  a  hunted  thing,  his  mouth  wide  open. 

“Aha,”  I  thought  with  satisfaction,  “it  works.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  no  fools.”  I  shiveied  in  anticipation. 

The  Vampire  inquired,  almost  inaudibly: 

“Who  are  you?” 
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□  Remittance  enclosed 
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“I’m  a  reporter  for  the  newspaper  Forward.  I  want  to  ' 
talk  with  you  about  your  factory’s  work.”  | 

In  The  Vampire’s  eyes  there  appeared  a  strange  ligl  t,  a  ! 
light  such  as  I  never  before  had  seen  in  a  man’s  eyes.  But 
somewhere  I  had  seen  just  such  a  light.  Where?  The  light 
in  The  Vampire’s  eyes  flared  higher. 

“Oho,”  he  said,  thoughtfully  and  long-drawn-out,  “from 
the  editors,  then.  And  what  is  your  name?” 

I  introduced  myself. 

“I  never  would  have  thought  that  anyone  could  ha\e  a 
name  like  that!  Have  you  worked  for  the  jiaper  very  long?” 

I  was  embarrassed,  but  now  I  pulled  myself  together.  ' 

“Not  very  long.” 

“I  see!  .  . .  And  how  old  are  you?” 

“Xinteen.”  Again  I  was  embarrassed. 

The  tempo  of  the  conversation  picked  up. 

“.4nd  with  whom  do  you  live?  You  have  a  papa  and  a  | 
mama?  Well,  where  do  they  work?” 

I  didn’t  have  time  to  ask  my  questions. 

My  interview  with  the  director  lasted  about  two  hours. 

By  that  time  The  Vamjiire  knew  everything  there  was  to 
know  about  me,  even  the  most  intimate  details. 

I  hadn’t  had  time  to  ask  him  a  single  one  of  the  .300 
questions  I’d  jirepared.  I  thought  of  this  the  moment  I  found 
myself  outside  the  office  door.  And  furthermore,  I  remem¬ 
bered  where  I  had  seen  that  very  same  light  in  a  i)air  of  eyes. 

I  had  seen  it  at  the  zoo,  in  the  eyes  of  the  tiger,  when  they 
tos.sed  him  his  meat.  .  .  . 

What  was  I  going  to  do?  Go  back  again?  But  even  if  I 
could  have,  it  seemed  like  it  was  getting  too  hot.  My  shirt 
was  wringing  wet:  it  had  been  wet  for  two  hours.  If  I  went 
back  in  .  .  .  Xo,  no,  a  thou.sand  times  no! 

I  stood  downcast. 

But  I  couldn’t  stand  there  in  front  of  the  door,  from 
behind  which  now  could  be  heard  such  peals  of  thunder, 
such  roars,  such  who-knows-what  kind  of  noises. 

I  dejectedly  prepared  to  leave.  On  the  way  out  I  saw  a 
big  bilil)oard  with  the  heading:  “Our  Achievements  and  Our 
Obligations.”  Here  were  all  the  statistics  and  biographies 
of  all  the  executives. 

“Eureko!”  I  exclaimed.  I  reached  for  my  notebook  and 
started  copying  it  all  down.  , 

All  night  I  worked  feverishly,  and  precisely  at  ten,  ju.st  a  | 
little  green  around  the  gills  and  just  a  wee  bit  flustered,  I  | 
jilaced  my  very  first  feature  story  on  the  editor’s  desk. 

The  editor  was  very  plea.sed  with  it. 

“You’ve  done  a  very  good  job  of  catching  each  person’s 
character,”  said  the  editor,  peering  benevolently  at  me.  “But 
you  have  one  small  inaccuracy  right  here.  You  wrote  ‘Xikolai 
Ivanovich  Perukhin,  shift  foreman,’  and  below  you  say  ‘Xina 
Illarionovna  Pervakhina,  shift  foreman’.” 

“I  goofed,”  I  replied,  not  in  the  least  embarrassed. 

So  I  was  hired. 

Soon  after  this.  The  Vampire  came  into  the  office.  He  was 
brandishing  the  issue  with  my  feature  story.  He  came  up 
to  my  desk,  sat  down,  and  gave  me  a  long,  slow,  silent  look. 

In  his  eyes,  that  very  same  light  flared  up,  and  then  died 
out.  He  did  not  demand  any  explanations.  I  had  triumphed. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

(The  foregoing  is  from  Sovet.skaya  Pechat  (Soviet  Press), 
the  Russians’  E&P,  for  .May  1966.  The  translation  was  done 
by  Deane  Robertson,  Iowa  State  ’5.3,  former  Wall  Street 
Journal  staffer  in  Chicago  who  now  lives  in  Loomi.s,  Calif¬ 
ornia.) 


Sta-Hi  Eiipineeriiig 
Mailroom  Systems 

Complete  mailroom  planning, 
layout  and  installation,  avail¬ 
able  through  the  Sta-Hi  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  X^ewport  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  makes  total  automation 
of  handling  operations  a  reality. 
From  folder  to  dock,  Sta-Hi 
equipment,  working  wdth  related 
machinery,  conveys,  counts, 
bundles,  wraps,  ties  and  speeds 
the  finished  bundle  to  the  truck 
dock  for  distribution. 


Sta-Hi  Engineering  Sy.stems 
is  under  the  supervision  of  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Wiseman,  who  was  re¬ 
search  director  for  the  Louisville' 
Times  and  Courier- Journal,  k, 
member  of  the  paper’s  engineer¬ 
ing  staff  since  1951,  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  new  produc¬ 
tion  techniques,  including  the 
development  of  a  traffic-flow 
system  for  the  paper’s  mailroom 
as  well  as  working  on  computer¬ 
ized  data-processing  systems  for 
circulation  and  automatic  type- 
.netting. 
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When  to  cover? 


This  can  be  a  tough  decision  for  a  deskman . .  .but 
not  for  Lederle’s  Emergency  Coordinator.  Her 
job  is  to  “cover”  each  and  every  request,  whether 
on  the  job  or  at  home  enjoying  a  leisure  hour. 
Her  assignment  sheet  involves  the  shipment  of 
urgently  needed  life-saving  drugs  to  all  parts  of 
the  nation  and  the  world.  It  could  be  antirabies 
serum,  botulism  antitoxin  or  gas  gangrene  anti¬ 
toxin,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  has  to  get  there  fast. 
Every  such  request  received  at  Lederle  Labora¬ 
tories  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night  sets  emergency 


procedures  into  motion.  Lederle’s  Emergency 
Coordinator,  who  keeps  a  set  of  airline  schedule 
books  by  her  kitchen  telephone,  checks  routing 
possibilities  and  makes  arrangements  for  the  fast 
est  possible  shipment  to  the  trouble  spot.  In  the 
meantime,  Lederle  physicians  and  other  person 
nel  are  carrying  out  their  assigned  tasks. 

This  emergency  shipment  program  operates 
around  the  clock,  day  and  night  seven  days  a 
week.  Unlike  the  news  media,  the  question  “when 
to  cover?”,  is  never  a  problem. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


Newsprint  Firm 
Files  Bankruptcy 
Claim  in  Canada 


"News-Free  Press"  which  was  transferred  to  another 
building  where  that  paper  now  publishes  inde¬ 
pendently  after  being  in  an  agency  arrangement 
with  the  Times  since  1942. 


THE  NEW  ONE — ^The  face  of  the  Times  Building  in 
Chattanooga  was  changed  last  week  when  the  Post 
began  publishing  as  an  afternoon  companion  of  the 
Times.  The  lettering  for  the  new  paper  replaced 


the  School  of  Printing  to  double  its  student  capacity  to  800,  with  50 
full-time  faculty  members.  The  $8.4  million  structure  is  L-shaped 
and  has  10  acres  of  floor  space.  Rve  miles  away  is  downtown  Ro¬ 
chester. 
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toKAr'HiC  iN  PURPOSE  AND  DESIGN  is  the  word  for  the  new 
College  of  Graphic  Arts  and  Photography  which  is  rising  on  the  $54 
million  campus  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Institute  of  Technology. 
Scheduled  to  open  in  the  Fall  of  1967,  the  new  building  will  enable 


George  Defiel  says  well 
show  you  9  plant  sites  in 
one  day-even  if  we  have  to 
sprout  wings  J 


Who  does  he  think  he  is? 

He’s  one  of  the  bright  new  wheels 

on  the  Burlington  Railroad. 

There’s  a  new  breed  of  executive  at  the  Burlington.  Impatient.  .Aggressive. 
Practical.  Take  George  Defiel,  our  Director  of  Industry  and  .Agriculture. 
Practical  is  his  middle  name. 

He  was  counting  up  our  acreage  a  while  back — 4,000  of  our  own  and  6,000 
others  in  40  communities  between  Chicago  and  the  Rockies.  Plus 
thousands  of  other  privately-owned  acres. 

“A  lot  of  ground,”  George  concluded,  “and  if  the  best  way  to  show  it  is 
in  a  plane,  buy  one.” 

So  we  did. 

Now  a  busy  executive  (or  a  whole  Executive  Committee)  can  examine  any 
number  of  potential  plant  sites  in  the  comfort  and  total  privacy  of 
Burlington’s  new  Gulfstream  Turboprop. 

.A  wide  variety  of  sites — yet  with  these  two  features  in  common: 

(1)  fine  labor  supply  (midwesterners  with  a  farm  heritage  for  hard  work) 
and  (2)  high-speed  rail  service — freight  trains  that  move  on  Zephyr  schedules. 
Why  not  make  a  date  right  now  to  see  some  mighty  impressive  real  estate. 
Call  George  Defiel  at  WA  2-2345  in  Chicago.  Just  ask  for  “Wings.” 

They’ll  know  who  you  mean. 


Rurlington  Lines.'  Chicago,  Rurlingtim  J?  ^incy  Railroad  Company;  The  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway;  Fort  If'orth  and  Denver  Railway. 


*U.S.DailiesontheUPI 
Picture  Network  Bandwagon 
This  Year  (more  to  come) 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Sun 
Washington,  D.C.,  Star 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier-Journal 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Virginian-Pilot 
Tampa,  Fla.,  Tribune  &  Times 
Wilmington,  Del.,  News  &  Journal 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Gazette 


Muskogee,  Okla.,  Phoenix  Times-Democrat 

San  Pedro,  Calif.,  News-Pilot 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Pocono  Record 

Coffeyville,  Kan.,  Journal 

Celina,  Ohio,  Standard 

Bend,  Ore.,  Bulletin 

Union  City,  Tenn.,  Messenger 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Gazette 
Burlington,  Vt.,  Free  Press 
Cocoa,  Fla.,  Today 
Hayward,  Calif.,  Review 
Dothan,  Ala.,  Eagle 
Franklin,  Pa.,  News-Herald 
Burlington,  Iowa,  Hawk-Eye 


news-people 


Women’s  W  ear  Daily 
IVames  Fashion  Editor 

June  Weir  has  been  named 
Fashion  Editor  of  U’omcM’.s’ 
Wear  Daily,  one  of  the  eight 
newspapers  of  Fairchild  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc. 

Miss  Weir,  who  is  associate 
fashion  editor,  succeeds  Erm- 
ina  Stimson,  who  is  retiring  to 
private  life. 

Two  new  associate  fashion 
editors  are  Eta  Froio,  who  will 
continue  to  cov'er  sportswear 
fa.shions,  and  Toni  Kosover,  who 
will  continue  to  work  with  RTW 
fashions. 

June  Weir  was  born  in 
Youngstowm,  Ohio,  and  grad¬ 
uated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  and  Tobe-Coburn 
School  in  New  York.  After 
graduation,  she  joined  the  train¬ 
ing  squad  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
and  subsequently  worked  in  a 
variety  of  merchandising  capac¬ 
ities.  She  is  married  to  William 
K.  Baron,  an  officer  for  the 
United  States  Lines. 

«  •  * 

Lee  Lapensohn — to  editorial 
writer.  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  replacing  Gordon 
Carlson,  resigned;  Marci’s 
Holland — to  sports  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Bill  Deal,  who  joined 
staff  of  Georgia  Southern  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  *  * 

Emily  Worthy — to  women’s 
editor,  Savannah  (Ga.)  News- 
Press,  replacing  Kathryn  Rob¬ 
inette,  who  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post- 


Phil  Theobald — to  sports 
staff,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star, 
from  sports  editor,  Canton 
(Ill.)  Daily  Ledger. 

*  *  « 

Max  Seibel — to  sports  staff, 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle-Beacon 
from  sports  staff,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star. 


NEW  WORLD  TO  CONQUER — Margaret  WaUh,  a  reporter  for  the 
Perth  Daily  News,  discusses  the  United  States  with  U.S.  Consul 
Tom  Mayfield  before  departing  for  a  year's  visit  here  on  a  World 
Press  Institute  scholarship.  She  just  recently  concluded  a  three-week 
roving  assignment  around  Australia,  including  the  Northern  Territory, 
for  a  woman's  look  at  a  he-man's  world. 


To.m  Reilly — to  the  peace 
corps  from  public  relations  de¬ 
partment,  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Education;  formerly  a  reporter. 
Von  Nuys  News.  Frank  Kap¬ 
lan — to  graduate  school.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California, 
from  reporter.  Van  Nuys  News. 

*  *  e 

Fred  R.  Mast — to  public  rela¬ 
tions,  American  Plywood  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  for¬ 
merly  night  bureau  manager, 
UPI,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Wiedleman — resigned  as 
staff  photographer,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  to  return  to  his  home 
town,  Detroit. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Aarons — to  medical 
writer,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
from  feature  staff. 

«  *  « 

William  Pettit — to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Burlington  County 
(N.  J.)  Times,  replacing  Gerard 
E.  End  Jr.,  who  resigned. 

*  *  * 

W’lLLiAM  Weeks — to  sports 
editor,  Martinsville  (Va.)  Bui- 


REPRESENTAnON  AND  APPORTIONMENT 

is  the  title  of  a  new  94-page  publication,  a  by-product 
of  CQ  research  designed  for  political  scientists.  It  reviews 
theories  of  representation,  state  legislative  apportionment 
following  the  "one-man-one-vote"  decisions.  Congressional 
districting.  Available  free  to  subscriber  newspapers  on 
request. 
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letin,  from  state  editor,  Raleigh 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Treat — to  assistant 
wire  editor,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican,  from  feature  staff, 
Baltimore  News-American. 
John  Gentile — to  copydesk. 
Republican,  from  New  Haven 
Register. 

*  «  * 

Carol  LeVarn  McCabe,  for¬ 
mer  women’s  editor  for  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  will  be 
a  columnist  and  contributing 
editor  of  the  Washingtonian 
Magazine. 

*  «  * 

JcNirs  D.  Grimes  III,  a  for¬ 
mer  entertainment  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server — now  publications  officer 
at  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Singer-Lawrence,  for¬ 
merly  a  representative  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  in 
Europe — named  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Continen¬ 
tal  Europe. 

«  *  « 

Bernard  J.  Bidder  Jr.,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  —  married  to 
Elaine  Diane  Sugar  of  Long 
Beach. 

*  *  « 

William  Heller,  formerly 
with  the  Indio  (Calif.)  Daily 
News — now  business  manager  of 
the  Palos  Verdes  Newspapers 
Inc. 

*  *  * 

George  M.  Varnell,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times  and  dean  of 
sports  writers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest — retired  at  84. 


Promotion  for  Eyre 

David  W.  Eyre,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal,  Coos 
Bay  Times  and  Oregon  Journal, 
has  been  named  a  vicepresident 
of  Castle  &  Cooke,  Hawaii.  He 
has  been  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  firm  for  the  past  eight 
years. 

• 

Nelson  Appointed 

Washington  National  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  has  appointed 
Burton  Nelson  as  its  newspaper 
staff  representative,  with  offices 
in  Whittier,  Calif.  He  has  been 
assistant  to  the  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner.  Previously  he  served 
as  business  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Whittier  Daily 
News. 

• 

In  Red  Cross  Post 

Washington 

E.  M.  (Mac)  Slee,  former 
newsman  with  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  and  staff  member 
of  Broadcasting  magazine,  has 
been  named  assistant  director  of 
public  information  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  Western  Area 
Office  in  San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Carol  Brown — to  the 
Kenneth  G.  Patton  Advertising 
and  Public  Relations  agency  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  formerly  a 
Prescott  Courier  reporter. 

*  *  * 

A.  F,  IWEN,  a  former  UPI 
staffer  at  Helena,  Mont. — now 
director  of  public  information 
at  Carroll  College. 

«  *  * 

Phillip  Becker,  formerly  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  News  staff— 
to  Harold  Bader  and  Associates, 
advertising  and  PR. 

*  *  * 

Harry  M.  Stanley  Jr. — from 
gravure  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  to  retail 
advertising  manager,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  Harry  E. 
Konkle,  retail  manager,  be¬ 
comes  advertising  sales  manager 
at  the  News. 

*  «  * 

Michael  A.  Ferguson,  a  for¬ 
mer  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  re¬ 

porter — now  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  at  Ketchum, 
MacLeod  &  Grove  agency. 

«  «  « 

Frank  Raymond,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  reporter  in  San 
Mateo  County  for  40  years— 
honored  by  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  for  “accurate,  responsible 
reporting.” 
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Newhouse  Papers 
Appoint  Editor 

Syracuse,  X.Y. 
William  I).  Cotter,  45,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  after¬ 
noon  HeraUl-Jounml  and  Sun- 
day  Herald  -  A  merienn/Post  - 

Standfird,  filling  the  vacancy 
cieated  by  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander  F.  (Casey)  Jones  in 
February.  Cotter  had  been  city 
editor  since  1958. 

Other  changes  announced  by 
pubiisher  Stephen  Rogers  are: 

Karl  R.  McElroy,  managing 
editor  for  11  years,  to  the  new 
))ost  of  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  editorial  production. 

Joseph  V'.  Ganley,  who  has 
been  with  the  Herald-Journal 
for  28  years  as  reporter,  poli¬ 
tical  writer  and  assistant  city 
editor,  named  day  editor.  There 
no  longer  is  a  city  editor  post. 

Mario  Rossi,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Post-Standard 
and  for  the  past  year  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor  of  the  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  night  editor. 

p]dward  R.  Sabine,  a  member 
of  the  Herald-Journal  staff  for 
30  years,  assistant  day  editor. 

Cotter,  a  Navy  veteran  of 
World  War  2,  has  been  with 
the  Newhouse  newspapers  for 
Kenneth  L.  Olsen — from  20  years.  Before  joining  the 
staff  writer.  United  Church  of  Herald-Journal  in  1958  he 
Christ,  to  editor,  Kcnnctt  (Pa.)  worked  on  the  Long  Inland  Star- 
Newn  and  Advertiner.  He  is  a  Journal,  Long  Inland  Prens, 
former  night  city  editor  of  the  Nannau  Daily  Review-Star  and 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times.  Jersey  City  Journal. 

For  several  years,  he  has 
taught  journalism  courses  at 
Syracuse  University. 


Staff  Trainer 

St.  Louis 
Carl  R.  Baldwin,  member  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
news  staff  35  years,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  city  editor. 
He  will  also  be  in  charge  of 
training  reporters.  He  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  rackets  investigations. 


Internatioiial.  NBC  and  ABc!  pONALD  E.  SHOCKEY.  .  30-vear 

man  in  newspaper  production  jobs, 
has  been  named  pressroom  super¬ 
intendent  at  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal  moving  there  from 
the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Courier  in  the  Federated  group. 

Associated  Press  Connecticut 
bureau  staff — named  to  public 
relations  staff,  Connecticut  State 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CiO. 


William  D.  Cotter 


Scripps  Appoints  Counsel 

San  Diego 
Gayle  F.  Anderson  has  been 
named  controller  and  assistant 
counsel  for  the  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers  at  its  headcjuarters 
here.  He  joined  the  organization 
as  associate  to  1.  C.  Boldman, 
Scripps  counsel. 


Robert  B.  Keane,  ex-reporter 
in  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y. — to  Charles  Bru- 
nelle  Company,  Hartford  adver¬ 
tising-public  relations  agency. 


Walter  T.  Klinger — from 
New  York  Times  advertising 
office  in  Philadelphia  to  Times 
ad  staff  in  San  Francisco. 


Spyros  G.  Andreopoulos,  a 
former  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon 
.staffer — named  information  of¬ 
ficer  and  editor  at  Stanford 
University  School  of  Medicine 
in  California. 


ViD  Roe,  former  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Fremont 
(Mich.)  Times-Indicatar — to  the 
information  services  staff  at 
Central  Michigan  University. 


Howard  Spergel,  former  Nie- 
man  Fellow’  at  Harvard  and 
education  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post — to  education  edi- 
JOHN  P.  English,  former  re-  WGBH-tv,  Boston, 

porter,  Boston  Herald — named 
head  of  newly-opened  Office  of 
Public  Information,  Williams 
College,  Williamstowm,  Mass. 


Bob  Des  Jarlais — from  sports 
editor.  Three  Rivers  (Wis.) 
Commercial,  to  sports  editor  of 
the  Wiscomtin  Rapids  (Wis.) 
Daily  Tribune.  His  assistant  is 
Jim  Chaffee,  recent  Journalism 
graduate  from  the  University 
of  Iowa. 


Lee  W.  Gagle,  onetime  car¬ 
rier  boy — now  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  succeeding  Pat¬ 
rick  S.  Flinn,  now  retail  man¬ 
ager. 


Dennis  Boyles,  former  chief 
counselor  of  circulation  for  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 
and  Banner — named  circulation 
manager  for  the  Palm  Springs 
(Calif.)  Deseret  Sun. 


Charles  Barrett,  formerly 
on  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
state  staff — to  Associated  Press 
Hartford  Bureau,  for  radio 
news. 
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James  Fox,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
corder-Gazette — to  sports  staff, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  F.  Asbury  Jr.,  poli¬ 
tical  editor.  Redding  (Calif.) 
Record-Searchlight  —  to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  Sun,  succeeding  Rob¬ 
ert  Sutton,  w’ho  resigned  for 
health  reasons. 


George  L.  Garrigues,  Los 
Angeles  Times  city  hall  reporter 
—named  as  information  officer 
in  the  San  Francisco  headquar- 
ters  of  the  State  Division  of 

Apprenticeship  Standards.  F  WESLEY  GEERER  has  been 

named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post -Standard.  He 
had  been  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Herald-Journal  and 
Sunday  Herald- American/Post- 
Standard.  The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Post-Standard  general 
manager  James  S.  Wear.  Geerer 
started  out  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness  as  a  reporter  for  the  old  New 
George  Bazan,  formerly  on  YorU  Daily  Graphic. 
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Earl  C.  Parker,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Torrance  (Calif.) 
South  Bay  Breeze — named  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  for  North¬ 
rop  (k)rp.  Nortronics  Division, 
Los  Angeles. 
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Warner  Stough — to  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal  news  staff  at 
Montgomery. 


TV’S  CHANGING  ROLE 


Network  ‘News’  Takes 
On  New  Dimensions 

Bv  Toiiv  Breiina 


“Television  news  is  a  many 
splendored  thing:  .  . 

There  are  numerous  angles  to 
this  comment  from  a  network 
executive.  High  in  their  Man¬ 
hattan  towers,  television  tycoons 
have  for  years  dug  deep  into 
ample  wads  unleashing  a  mas¬ 
sive  dollar  flow  which  pays  the 
high-cost  tab  attached  to  elec¬ 
tronic  news  gathering. 

Today,  their  investment  is 
really  paying  off.  The  benefits 
are  multitudinous  and  for  U.S. 
broadcasters  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  domestic  market. 
.4merica  is  a  news-oriented 
country.  At  the  station  level  the 
trend  is  to  more  airtime  for  local 
news,  for  features  and  documen¬ 
taries.  Within  the  networks 
huge  sums  have  been  spent  on 
building  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  reports  for  owned  station 
and  affiliates.  The.se  are  de¬ 
livered  by  men  who  have  coast- 
to-coa.st  acceptability. 

$130-Milliun  Spent 

To  supply  this  material  net¬ 
work  newsmen  and  technicians, 
numbered  by  the  thousands, 
straddle  the  globe  strategically 
fulfilling  intensive  and  growing 
demands  for  filed  reports.  The 
three  networks  last  year  spent 
more  than  $130-million  to  pre¬ 
sent  news-as-it-happened,  re¬ 
ports  on  news,  and  special  pro¬ 
grams  probing  at  the  facts  be¬ 
hind  the  stories. 

Taken  on  its  own,  compared 
to  the  entertainment  side  of  the 
medium,  television  news  appears 
to  be  formidably  unprofitable; 
that,  however,  is  a  subject  about 
which  teams  of  accountants 
would  argue  endlessly. 

In  1966,  the  truth  is  that  news 
in  all  its  varied  forms,  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  network  television  has,  a 
fact  which  is  by  no  means  en¬ 
tirely  rooted  in  viewership 
figures  and  revenue  receipts. 
This  importance  is  underlined  by 
the  way  in  which  the  yearly  dol¬ 
lar  value  is  being  opened  wider 
and  wider.  And  with  this  up¬ 
ward  climb  have  arrived  new 
areas  of  competition  together 
with  significant  changes  in  the 
nature  of  network  news  activi¬ 
ties.  Such  development  has  not 
been  immediate.  It  has  taken 
place  over  a  period  of  approxi¬ 
mately  six  years  and  can  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  four  key  trends: 

1)  the  television  industry  is 
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now  by  no  means  content  to 
merely  cover  the  news.  It’s 
planners  increasingly  think  in 
terms  of  providing  material 
which  makes  news;  broadcast 
content  is  geared  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  to  provide  the  news  breaks; 

2)  the  industry  is  now  firmly 
entrenched  in  the  business  of 
actually  supply  news,  running 
operations  which  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  visual  wire  services; 

3)  the  news  department  with 
allied  “feature”  operations  has 
become  an  invaluable  peg  upon 
which  to  hang  the  bait  which 
attracts  affiliates;  it  is  also  a 
pivot  on  which  turns  prestige  in 
world  markets  and  an  aid  to  sell¬ 
ing  the  medium’s  highly-profit- 
able  entertainment  package 
abroad;  and 

4)  television  news  and  related 
material  is  very  much  less 
“ephemeral”  in  the  commercial 
sense  than  it  would  first  appear. 
The  latter  fact  is  evidenced  by 
the  intensity  of  current  battles 
which  have  shaped  up  between 
broadcasters  syndicating  their 
material. 

Finance  Unlimited 

Television  news  activity  need 
never  worry  overly  much  about 
finance.  The  economics  of  the 
industry  is  staggering.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  figures,  broad¬ 
cast  revenues  of  the  three  net¬ 
works,  their  15  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  stations,  and  573  “other” 
stations  totaled  just  short  of 
$2-billion  last  year.  And  profits 
amounted  to  nearly  $500  mil¬ 
lion.  Receipts  from  the  sale  of 
programs  and  talent  were  up 
14.8%  to  $494,400,000. 

Thus,  with  this  sort  of  cash  in 
the  coffers  it  is  not  entirely  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  huge  sums  going 
to  coverage  of  specific  events. 
For  example.  Pope  Paul’s  one- 
day  visit  to  the  U.S.  cost  the 
networks  somewhere  in  the 
region  of  $10-million;  Sir  Wins¬ 
ton  Churchill’s  funeral  and  re¬ 
lated  materials  cost  clo.se  on  $1- 
million.  Millions  more  went  into 
covering  space  shots — a  con¬ 
tinuing  and  growing  expense  to 
network  budgetry  planners — and 
election  stories. 

These  are  just  surface  facts. 
More  importantly,  within  tele¬ 
vision  management  thinking 
news  and  documentary  broad¬ 
casting  is  seen  as  adding  balance 
to  a  medium  which  because  of 
public  taste  must  of  necessity 


presently  rely  mainly  for  mass 
appeal  on  superficiality  and  light 
entertainment.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Robert  E.  Kintner, 
former  chairman  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company:  “In  the 
news  and  information  area, 
broadcasting  has  made  remark¬ 
able  advances,  but  the  field  has 
only  been  scratched  in  what 
should  be  the  greatest  potential 
for  public  good  for  both  net¬ 
work  and  local  stations  .  .  .” 

Image  Builders 

Current  development  in  news 
and  current  affairs  program¬ 
ming  is  very  much  related  to  a 
wide  range  of  factors  affecting 
the  industry.  An  important  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  export  market 
for  entertainment  films.  Looking 
wider  afield,  beyond  America,  in 
the  last  five  years  the  free  world 
television  set  count  has  climbed 
from  50  million  to  120  million. 
Some  100  nations  are  operating 
television  systems.  Last  year 
U.S.  television  entrepreneurs 
took  in  an  estimated  $125-mil- 
lion  on  the  export  of  programs, 
equipment  and  services.  But 
there  are  signs,  especially  in  the 
program  export  field  (it 
amounts  to  a  $60-million-a-year 
business  itself)  that  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  market  is  dropping 
as  foreign  countries  become 
more  proficient  in  originating 
their  own  material. 

Against  this  background  tele¬ 
vision  executives  are  aware  that 
newsfilm  sales  to  overseas  sta¬ 
tions,  the  “specials”  and  docu¬ 
mentaries  do  much  to  enhance 
their  image  in  the  market  even 
though  such  operations  do  not 
yield  high  profits.  However,  they 
also  know  that  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  for  such  material  is  growing, 
that  they  have  already  had  the 
benefit  of  airing  it  before  U.S. 
audiences,  that  resale  value 
helps  to  defray  production  costs, 
and,  most  importantly,  syndica¬ 
tion  and  newsfilm  service  has 
become  a  big  prestige  lever  in 
selling  the  medium’s  entertain¬ 
ment  product  abroad. 

Willard  Block,  director.  In¬ 
ternational  Sales,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Company  Films, 
Inc.,  put  it  this  way:  “Although 
dollar  volume  is  growing,  news- 
film  distribution  is  a  loss  opera¬ 
tion  from  the  word  go.  But  our 
activity  in  this  and  the  docu¬ 
mentary  market  sets  us  aside 
from  being  mere  ‘film  peddlers.’ 
It  helps  give  us  status  as  re¬ 
sponsible  broadcasters.” 

He  explained  that  with  the 
fast-breaking  news  special  it 
was  a  “gamble”  as  to  which 
overseas  station  would  want  the 
material.  Distribution  costs  were 
high,  so  were  film  print  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  “If  the  time  lag  is 
not  working  against  us,  we  send 
out  a  ‘do  you  want  this  film?’ 


cable  to  subscribers.  But,  more 
often  than  not,  there  isn’t  time 
to  ask  ...  so  prints  are  made 
and  rushed  to  the  airport  and 
away  they  go,  regardless  of 
cost  .  .  .” 

CBS  services  newsfilm  to  65 
regular  subscribers  in  45  coun¬ 
tries.  Documentaries  are  sup¬ 
plied  to  54  countries.  The  net¬ 
work  spends  appro-ximately  $45- 
million  annually  on  news  and 
current  affairs.  All  “hard”  news 
is  now  l)eing  broadcast  in  color. 

Speaking  of  CBS  Specials, 
Ralph  Baruch,  VP  international 
sales,  recently  commented:  “In 
news  and  public  affairs,  it  isn’t 
like  selling  an  hour  or  a  half- 
hour  show  on  a  weekly  basi.s. 
News,  public  affairs  is  different 
every  time  it  goes  on  the  air. 
The  nature  of  the  animal  is 
such  that  one  show  may  appeal 
to  14  areas  and  another  may 
appeal  to  40  and  a  third  show 
may  appeal  to  only  two.  So  you 
have  to  be  very  flexible  ...  we 
have  established  a  pricing  for 
each  of  these  areas.  I  can’t  say 
this  is  a  very  profitable  area  for 
us  because,  as  you  can  see  it 
involves  a  communications  net¬ 
work  and  expenses  that  are  quite 
considerable.  But  I  also  believe 
that  this  is  the  function  of  a 
distribution  organization  that  is 
in  the  broadcasting  business  . . . 
it’s  a  burden  we  gladely  bear. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  some¬ 
thing  we  try  to  make  a  small 
profit  on.  We  don’t  always  suc¬ 
ceed. 

At  the  CBS  Broadcast  Cen¬ 
ter,  John  Cooper,  manager, 
Newsfilm  Syndication,  told  E&P 
that  the  network’s  newsfilm 
could  now  be  seen  in  147-million 
home.s — 95  percent  of  all  the 
television  homes  in  the  free 
world. 

The  news  and  syndication 
operations  are  impressive.  The 
departments  form  the  tense 
nerve  center  of  a  film-gathering 
apparatus  which  spans  the 
globe.  Here  the  pace  and  tempo 
of  international  and  domestic 
developments  clash  daily  with 
network  time  requirements, 
processing  demands,  airline 
schedules  and  the  complexities 
of  supplying  film  to  foreign  sta¬ 
tions. 

■Servicing  .Sul^M•^illcr^ 

Shutting  the  door  to  keep  out 
the  noise  of  tape  machines,  tv 
monitors  and  other  electronic 
equipment  which  keeps  the  syn¬ 
dication  division  up  to  date  with 
the  new's  it  will  market.  Cooper 
exi)lained  that  a  big  part  of  the 
operation  was  the  network’s 
Electronic  News  Recording 
Service.  This  operation,  started 
in  May  1961,  put  the  netw’ork  in 
the  position  of  being  a  supplier 
of  news.  Affiliates  taking  the 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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No  place  is  too  small  or  too  far  for 
Wood  Flong  Representatives  who 
travel  thousands  of  miles  helping 
their  customers  with  stereotyping 
production.  Pictured  here  are  Wood 
Flong  Representatives  and  their 
territories. 

A  letter  or  call  from  you  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  quality  of  their  service  and 
our  Wood  Flong  mats  —  with  no 
charge  for  either ! 


□  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  New  York  Office:  BBf  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  Y-SSBO 

URO  SCRVIMO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  ISIt 
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Network  News 
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service  receive  a  daily  feed  of 
newsfilm  over  the  cable.  They 
extract  the  stories  they  require, 
record  them  on  to  videotape  for 
incorporation  into  the  format 
of  their  own  local  news  shows. 
Current  total  of  affiliates  taking: 
the  service  is  104. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of 
newsfilm,  Cooper  reported  that 
the  network’s  newest  customer 
was  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation.  Independent  TV 
News,  the  British  commercial 
television  news  outlet,  also  takes 
the  CBS  service.  In  Italy, 
France,  West  Germany,  Sw’eden, 
Spain  and  Poland  the  govern¬ 
ment  networks  all  take  CBS 
film  and  reports.  Japan,  a  big 
market  for  newsfilm,  is  the 
world’s  major  market  for  color 
film  and  conducts  a  heavy  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  with  CBS.  The 
network  is  also  negotiating  with 
a  number  of  “Iron  Curtain” 
countries  for  news  outlets. 

The  mechanics  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  are  complicated  and  de¬ 
manding.  Newsfilms  is  flown  to 
subscribers  together  with  the 
relevant  scripts.  In  most  cases 
it  reaches  its  destination  a  day 
later  than  the  events  it  por¬ 
trays.  But,  according  to  Cooper, 
this  time  lag  will  disappear 
when  satellites  can  be  used  to 
their  fullest  extent.  The  cost  of 
such  transmission  is  too  hea\'j’ 
at  the  present  time  for  anything 
other  than  limited  use. 

NBC — the  largest  news  organ¬ 
ization  in  broadcasting — is  re¬ 
ported  as  spending  $63-million 
yearly  on  news  and  allied  oper¬ 
ations.  This  figure  does  not  in¬ 
clude  sports  coverage.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  deeply  involved  in  the 
supply  of  news  via  cable  trans¬ 
mission  through  the  NBC  Pro¬ 
gram  Ser\dce,  a  pioneer  in  this 
field. 

In  addition  to  drawing  on  the 
national  and  worldwide  facilities 
of  NBC  news,  the  Service  main¬ 
tains  an  exclusive  reciprocal 
agreement  with  VISNEWS, 
British  w’orldwide  film  organi¬ 
zation.  VISNEWS  has  access  to 
all  newsfilm  shot  by  its  owner 
organizations  which  include 
Britain’s  BBC,  Rank  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Reuters,  the  Australian 
Broadcasting  Commission,  Can¬ 
adian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
and  New  Zealand  Broadcasting 
Corporation.  A  corps  of  camera¬ 
men,  staff  and  stringers,  num¬ 
bering  approximately  350,  work 
for  VISNEWS  throughout  the 
world.  The  organization  also  has 
“special  arrangements”  for  se¬ 
curing  newsfilm  from  television 
organizations  in  Africa,  in  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  Europe,  in 
China  and  South  America. 
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NBC’s  Program  Service  is 
growing.  Recently  the  service 
added  10  new  clients,  bringing 
to  84  the  number  of  stations  that 
subscribe  to  the  daily  film  file 
and  a  network  which  pioneered 
the  use  of  television  lines  to 
transmit  film  stories. 

This  material  is  heavily  used. 
A  recent  survey  among  client 
stations  revealed  that  the  major¬ 
ity  were  using  an  average  of 
four  to  six  stories  supplied  by 
the  service  as  part  of  their  daily 
local  news  programming.  The 
service  now  transmits  an  aver¬ 
age  of  eight  to  10  news  stories 
a  day  to  stations  in  40  states 
(including  .41aska  and  Hawaii) 
plus  Puerto  Rico. 

Julian  Goodman,  NBC  presi¬ 
dent,  a  man  who  rose  to  the  top 
in  television  via  the  news  side 
of  the  business,  is  proud  of  the 
development  which  has  taken 
place.  He  recalled  recently:  “I 
have  come  from  the  days  when 
there  was  one  fifteen  minute 
news  program  each  day  on  tele¬ 
vision — and  an  occasional  bulle¬ 
tin — begnidgingly  given,  to  the 
television  of  today,  when  news 
and  public  information  program¬ 
ming  occupy  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  schedule;  more 
than  700  hours  of  informative 
new  or  public  affairs  program¬ 
ming  a  year.  .  .  .” 

NBC  markets  feature  and  cur¬ 
rent  affairs  programs  in  87  coun¬ 
tries,  this  side  of  the  network’s 
operation  being  handled  through 
NBC  Enterprises  and  NBC  In¬ 
ternational. 

At  the  Amei’ican  Bi'oadcasting 
Co.,  with  269  affiliates,  the  story 
is  similar  in  as  far  as  the  U.S.  is 
concerned.  ABC,  like  the  other 
nets,  is  spending  more  and  more 
on  news  and  current  affairs  pro¬ 
grams.  Also,  since  January, 
1965,  the  company  has  swung 
into  the  field  of  supplying  news 
film  via  what  it  calls  AB(i^  Daily 
Electronic  Feed. 

DEF  is  taken  by  90  subscrib¬ 
ers,  ABC  executives  report.  It  is 
a  service  being  sold  aggressively 
and  “is  already  profitable.” 

For  a  long  time,  ABC  has  been 
rated  in  third  place  in  as  far  as 
news  coverage  goes.  But  a 
spokesman  for  the  company  said 
this  week:  “That  may  have  been 
the  picture  in  the  past,  but  it’s 
no  longer  the  case,  we  don’t 
spend  as  much  as  the  others,  but 
we  feel  that  we  are  now  fully 
competitive.  We’re  spending  at 
a  rate  of  somelike  $25-million 
annually  and  we  intend  to  spend 
still  more,  even  though  news 
and  current  affairs  programs  are 
not  profitable  operations.” 

ABC  spokesmen  estimate  that 
the  network  puts  out  30  to  35 
“specials”  a  year  and  that  the 
current  allocation  of  time  to 
news  and  related  material  is 
about  200  hours  annually. 


Pulling  Rank 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Gerald  Ashford,  amusements  editor  of  the  San  .An¬ 
tonio  Express,  has  contributed  the  following  to  Editorial 
Workshop : 

“Americans  are  inordinately  proud  of  their  supposed 
indifference  to  titles  of  nobility,  but  democracy  is  no 
excuse  for  misusing  them. 

“For  example.  Holmes  Alexander  once  referred  to 
Lord  Bertrand  Russell.  The  correct  form,  of  course,  is 
Bertrand  Earl  Russell,  though  the  man  in  question  pre¬ 
fers  to  be  known  simply  as  Bertrand  Russell. 

"An  earl,  as  well  as  a  baron  or  a  viscount,  may  be 
referred  to  or  addressed  as  Lord  Russell  but  never  Lord 
Bertrand  Russell,  a  form  reserved  for  ‘courtesy  lords’ 
who  really  have  no  title  other  than  The  Honorable  Mr. 
My  purpo.se,  however,  is  not  to  get  into  the  fine  points 
but  merely  to  object  to  the  overuse  of  titles  by  people 
who  do  not  know  how  to  handle  them  properly. 

“Again,  most  newspapers  and  some  magazines  refer 
to  Prince  Rainier  and  Princess  Grace  as  royal,  though 
the  correct  adjective  is  princely.  Royal  applies  to  princes 
only  when  they  are  the  relatives  of  a  king,  that  is 
to  say,  members  of  a  royal  family.  Another  common 
error:  Often  as  not,  writers  and  speakers  refer  to  Sir 
John  Smith  (or  w'homever)  as  Sir  Smith,  instead  of 
Sir  John. 

“Titles  used  with  the  name  are  not  necessarily  used 
in  addressing  the  person.  I  still  shudder  when  I  think 
of  the  San  Antonio  mayor  who  once  said  to  the  Duke  of 
Windsor,  ‘Pleased  to  meetcha,  Duke.’  I  myself  am  not 
sure  w'hether  this  particular  duke,  being  a  king’s  son, 
should  be  addressed  as  Your  Grace  or  Your  royal  high¬ 
ness,  but  I’m  sure  either  form  would  be  inoffensive 
coming  from  an  American.  Sir  is  good  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.  And  this  is  really  a  democratic  word, 
which  Texans  often  use  even  in  addressing  taxi  drivers 
and  janitors.” 

*  *  ♦ 

To  these  comments  may  be  added  that  the  wife  of  a 
knight  enjoys  the  designation  Lady  used  with  the  sur¬ 
name  or  the  full  name:  Lady  Churchill. 

The  title  Dame  is  analogous  to  Sir,  and  thus  may  not 
properly  be  used  with  the  last  name  alone  (Dame  Sybil 
Riordan  or  Dame  Sybil;  never  Dame  Riordan). 


Wayward  Words 

Both  rouneilor  and  counselor  may  be  spelled  with  two 
/’.s.  .A  councilor  is  ordinarily  a  member  of  a  council,  al¬ 
though  sometimes  the  term  is  used  as  the  title  of  an 
office  without  reference  to  a  council.  A  counselor  is  one 
who  gives  advice,  or  counsels;  there  are,  among  other 
common  varieties,  inve.stment  counselors,  camp  coun¬ 
selors,  and  student  counselors.  Counselor  is  also  a  term 
of  address  applied,  usually  by  judges  in  a  courtroom,  to 
lawyers  serving  as  counsel.  Applied  to  a  lawyer  in  other 
circum.stances,  it  usually  has  a  jocular  tone.  A  county 
council  is  a  governing  body;  a  county  counsel  is  a  legal 
adviser. 

*  *  « 

The  expression  benefit  of  clergy  has  two  distinct 

senses,  a  fact  of  which  its  users  do  not  always  seem 

aware:  sanction  of  the  church,  especially  by  means  of 
the  marriage  ceremony;  and  the  ancient  privilege  of  the 
clergy  to  be  tried  in  tbeir  own  courts. 

*  *  * 

Both  bet  and  betted  are  standard  for  the  past  ter-se 
of  bet,  (“She  bet  fifty  dollars  at  the  track”)  but  betted 
is  obsolescent. 
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according  to 
newspaper 


trucks  are  in 


Last  spring  we  surveyed  602  daily  newspaper  editors  for  your  opinions  on 
America’s  freight  transportation  system.  And  you  made  our  industry  out  to  be 
a  real  “swinger.”  An  impressive  92%  of  you  rated  the  performance  of  trucks 
as  good  to  excellent.  A  big  75%  of  you  said  the  trucking  industry  is  increas 
ing  in  importance  in  comparison  to  other  forms  of  freight  transportation. 
And  76%  of  you  said  the  trucking  industry  is  doing  all  it  can  to  meet 
the  economy’s  increasing  freight  transportation  needs.  You 
gave  as  your  reasons:  modern  equipment,  progressive 
management  and  better  service.  It  shouldn’t  sur 
prise  you  to  know  that  trucks  now  haul  75%  of 
America’s  total  freight  tonnage.  Every  year 
more  and  more  tons  of  everything  from  pulp 
to  pineapple  juice  are  swinging  over  to  trucks. 


American  International 

Trucking  Industry  Harvester 


Teachers 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


ethics  in  terms  of  specific  appli¬ 
cations  to  themselves  and  to 
their  profession,  Murphy  said. 

Devil’s  .4dvocate 


and  do  not  help  the  student  to 
relate  to  situations  he  may  face 
in  his  professional  career. 

News  Paltems 

George  B.  Robeck  and  Verling 
C.  Troldahl,  Michigan,  presented 
a  paper  dealing  with  news-selec¬ 
tion  patterns  among  newspaper 
leaders.  Robeck  stated  that 


“where  readers  participate,”  and 
departmentalized  certain  news 
coverage. 

As  a  result  of  the  change  in 
the  editorial  page,  “we  have  at¬ 
tracted  far  more  letters  to  the 
editor  than  we  had  ever  re¬ 
ceived,”  Geladas  said,  “and  we 
encourage  young  people  to  write 
letters  on  current  topics  and 


operation  of  others,  including 
the  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism,  in  their  efforts  to 
break  down  any  and  all  barriers 
to  the  free  flow  of  news 
wherever  they  exist,  including, 
if  not  especially,  the  White 
House  and  the  Pentagon. 

Yearly  dues  were  raised  from 
$12.50  to  $25  to  help  subsidize 


Barron  in  the  role  of  devil’s 
advocate,  opened  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that,  “America  is  a  moral 
swamp.  Virtue  in  America  is 
fine  and  touching  but  it  carries 
a  price  tag  and  it  must  be  profit¬ 
able.” 

The  decline  of  morality,  he 
.«aid,  is  related  to  a  business 
.>jystem  which  “treats  persons  as 
means,  seldom  ends,  which  pre¬ 
scribes  that  w’e  use  people  and 
love  things.” 

Newspapers  are  anything  but 
philanthropic  organizations; 
they  are  committed  to  making 
money,  Barron  asserted.  There 
are  those  in  the  academic  com¬ 
munity  who  deplore  the  abuses 
of  journalism  but  they  are  “the 
unwashed  and  hidden  ones,  not 
the  St.  Georges  of  journalism.” 

“Deviousness,  duplicity  and 
deceit”  are  hallmarks  of  Ameri¬ 
can  society,  particularly  adver¬ 
tising.  Advertising  did  not  orig¬ 
inate  them,  it  reflects  them  from 
.American  business. 

Professor  Barron  said  the 
mass  media  takes  its  cue  from 
an  ambivalent  society  composed 
of  two  worlds:  one  of  high  moral 
purposes,  which  is  seldom  seen; 
one  a  business  world  with  its 
own  set  of  “business  ethics.” 

In  teaching  ethics  he  does  not 
l)elieve  in  any  set  of  fixed  rules 
hut  will  accept  a  general  set  of 
maxims  which  allow  students  to 
learn  that  there  are  solutions 
to  these  problems.  “It  enables 
us  to  follow  principles  or  to  sink 
below  them,  (or  to  rise  above 
them),  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.”  In  relation  to  his  pre- 
■■jentation  he  said,  “a  little  moral 
passion  becomes  a  teacher  of 
ethics.” 

Davis  asked  if  ethics  can 
really  be  taught?  It  w’as  his 
opinion  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  person  ethical  if  he 
is  not  already  this  way.  One 
can  only  expose  and  guide  in 
this  area.  Students  must  be 
given  an  awareness  of  the  moral 
decisions  that  may  occur.  They 
must  be  made  to  consider  all 
sides  of  the  problem,  and  the 
problem  itself. 

Sanderson  said  he  premises 
his  teaching  of  ethics  on  cur¬ 
rent  examples  rather  than, 
“from  the  book  alone.”  He  would 
cover  material  relating  to:  the 
public’s  right  to  know;  the  right 
of  a  person  to  privacy  and  a  fair 
trial ;  press  freedom.  These  cate¬ 
gories  must  be  applied  to  situa¬ 
tions  or  ethics  l)ecome  .sterile 
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“although  journalism  people 
have  been  categorizing  news  for 
years,  little  attention  had  been 
given  to  developing  news  cate¬ 
gories  that  are  meaningful  to 
the  people  who  read  the  news.” 

This  study  was  designed  to 
discov'er  a  set  of  criteria  that 
would  satisfy  this  situation. 
Only  news  stories  were  investi¬ 
gated  and  the  first  problem  was 
to  determine  which  items  tended 
to  “go  together”  in  clusters. 

The  findings  of  the  study  indi¬ 
cated  that  newspaper  reading 
behavior  follows  patterns.  If  one 
item  in  a  cluster  is  read,  it  is 
possible  to  predict  a  number  of 
other  items  that  will  probably 
be  read. 

Robeck  indicated  that  while 
journalists  differentiate  among 
general  news  items,  newspaper 
readers  don’t,  “at  least  as  far 
as  their  reading  behavior  is  con¬ 
cerned.”  He  also  said  that  “news 
departmentalization  seems  to 
have  a  strong  influence  on  news- 
jiaper  reading  patterns.” 

In  another  presentation,  Lee 
Ruggels,  Washington,  discussed 
newspaper  circulation  changes 
in  relation  to  “changes  in  char¬ 
acteristics  of  adult  audiences 
from  year  to  year.” 

Ruggels  stated  that  his  study 
indicated  newspaper  readership 
is  lowest  at  each  end  of  the 
adult  age-distribution  .scale. 
“Low  readership  age  groups  are 
increasing  in  size  and  high 
readership  groups  are  decreas¬ 
ing  in  size.”  The  study  indicated 
that  readership  rates  have  been 
“varying  within  age  groups  (as 
well  as  between  age  groups) 
across  the  years.” 

In  a  general  session,  James  A. 
Geladas  talked  about  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  study  that  preceded 
the  installation  of  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald's  off¬ 
set  press. 

“We’ve  broken  a  lot  of  rules 
and  some  of  my  fellow  editors 
either  disagree  with  some  of  my 
practices  or  my  entire  philoso¬ 
phy,”  the  managing  editor  said, 
referring  to  the  change  in  “tone 
and  image”  of  the  paper  which 
has  changed  from  letterpress  to 
a  four-page  wide,  high-speed 
offset  press. 

He  explained  that  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  “do  something  new  and 
different”  the  paper  has  placed 
a  “greater  emphasis  on  photog¬ 
raphy  and  other  visuals,”  re¬ 
placed  the  traditional  editorial 
page  with  an  editorial  forum 


award  a  monthly  prize  to  the 
author  of  the  best  letter.” 

He  stated  that  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  in  switching 
from  letterpress  to  offset  was 
a  side  benefit,  “and  that  is  a 
renewed  enthusiasm  for  news- 
papering.”  They  found  to  their 
surprise  that  many  of  the  inno¬ 
vations  they  had  planned  for  the 
new  paper  could  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  with  letterpress. 

A  year  before  the  press  ar¬ 
rived  the  Telegraph-Herald 
hired  a  consulting  firm  to  find 
out  how  people  regarded  the 
newspaper  in  relation  to  compe¬ 
tition  in  its  circulation  area. 
They  found  that  readers  felt  the 
coverage  of  local  news  was  good 
but  national  and  international 
coverage  was  poor.  This  was 
surprising  because  the  paper 
had  thought  the  national  and 
international  coverage  was  a 
.strong  i)oint.  They  also  found 
that  the  paper  was  being  read 
most  by  per.sons  in  the  lower 
socio-economic  strata. 

Secrelary’s  Office 

.4t  the  final  business  session 
of  the  AEJ  convention,  Harold 
L.  Nelson  (Minnesota),  presi¬ 
dent-elect,  announced  that  next 
year  the  convention  will  be  at 
Colorado  followed  in  1968  by  the 
University  of  Kansas  during  the 
100th  anniversary  of  William 
Allen  White’s  birth. 

.4  job  analysis  of  the  duties 
of  the  newly-created  position  of 
executive-secretary,  and  the 
duties  of  the  treasurer,  will  be 
done  by  a  consulting  firm.  Dr. 
Ralph  Nafziger  of  Wisconsin 
will  occupy  the  new  executive- 
.secretarv  position  beginning  in 
1967. 

An  attempt  to  broaden  the 
base  of  the  AEJ  to  include 
junior  college  teachers  of  jour- 
nali.sm  will  be  made  in  1967. 

A  re.solution  adopted  by  the 
convention  dealt  with  the  new 
Freedom  of  Information  Law. 
The  sponsor  and  various  media 
associations  who  worked  for  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  were  lauded.  A 
warning  was  included,  however, 
that  the  bill  in  itself  had  not 
solved  the  problem.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  stated  in  part,  “It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,  to  relax 
vigilance  in  the  belief  that  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  this  year  has 
solved  the  problem  of  news 
management  in  Washington. 
All  the  reporters  and  their  edi¬ 
tors  deserve  the  continued  co- 
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more  publications,  increase 
scholarships  in  the  field,  and 
support  the  office  of  executive¬ 
secretary. 

• 

2  Teachers  Added 
To  Journalism  Staff 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Two  assistant  profe.ssors  have 
been  named  to  the  University 
of  Colorado  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  faculty.  They  are  James  R.  i 
Hickey,  32,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Sam  Kuezun, 

33,  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  Both  received  their  doctor¬ 
ates  this  summer  and  both  have 
been  serving  as  instructors  at 
their  respective  universities. 
The  appointments  bring  the 
total  CU  journalism  faculty  to 
eight  members. 

Dr.  James  E.  Brinton,  dean  of 
the  .school,  said  enrollments  this 
fall  are  expected  to  double  those 
of  a  year  ago.  Last  fall’s  en¬ 
rollment  was  33  undergraduate 
students  and  six  graduates. 

• 

Assistant  CAM 

Walter  C.  Rose  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  according  to  Stew¬ 
art  McTeer,  CAM.  Rose  has  been 
real  estate  ad  manager  since 
1959. 

ARTHUR  GORDON  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  senior  vicepresident  of  R. 

Hoe  &  Co.  Inc.,  printing  press  and 
saw  manufacturers.  He  will  co¬ 
ordinate  all  three  divisions  of  the 
company.  A  graduate  of  Newarli 
College  of  Engineering,  he  joined 
Hoe  in  1955  as  production  control 
manager,  and  during  the  years 
that  followed  he  has  held  the  fol¬ 
lowing  positions:  assistant  con¬ 
troller,  controller,  treasurer,  and 
vicepresident  of  finance.  In  1965, 
he  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors. 
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What  makes 
the  new 

Bingham 

Newspaper  R.O.P  Roller 
so  superior 
it  commands 
a  premium  price? 


Is  it  the  greater  tensile  strength? 

This  is  an  important  factor.  It  results  from 
Bingham’s  new  formula  rubber  compound  that  is 
specially  designed  for  today’s  high  speed  newspaper 
printing  presses. 

Why  does  it  run  so  much  cooler? 

Because  GOLD  BOND  Rollers  are  close  grained 
and  have  chemical  ingredients  that  dissipate  heat 
on  contact. 

Can  it  be  set  lighter? 

Yes,  GOLD  BOND  Rollers  can  be  set  much  lighter 
and  do  not  require  resetting  as  frequently  as  ordi¬ 


nary  newspaper  printing  rollers.  Also,  GOLD 
BOND  holds  its  compression  setting  and  swells 
very  little  under  conditions  of  hard  usage. 

What  is  its  ink  absorption? 

GOLD  BOND  Rollers  absorb  very  little  ink.  .Also, 
they  deposit  a  lighter  film  of  ink,  resulting  in  sub¬ 
stantial  savings. 

Is  it  flame-resistant? 

GOLD  BOND  Rollers  are  positively  flame-resis¬ 
tant.  Because  of  their  unique  formula,  they  also 
have  built  into  them  10%  to  15';^  greater  resis¬ 
tance  to  heat,  oil  and  abrasion. 
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Stripes  Has 
Problems  in 
Far  Pacific 


l^Iocleriiizing  Program 
Cited  in  Price  Hike 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Times  subscription  prices  will 
be  increased  Nov.  1.  Tbe  rate 
for  13  issues  a  week  (morninp, 
evening,  Sunday)  will  go  from 
60  to  70e,  with  single  copies 
rai.sed  from  7c  to  10c.  The  Sun¬ 
day  edition  price  will  be  raised 
from  20c  to  25c.  For  seven  is¬ 
sues  a  week  the  rate  will  be 
hiked  from  45c  to  55c. 

The  increase  was  necessary, 
said  Richard  B.  Fowler,  presi¬ 
dent,  “because  of  rising  costs 
for  both  the  carriers  and  the 
Star,  and  the  need  to  support 
the  Star’s  multi-million  dollar 
modernization  program.” 


San  Franxisco 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  is 
suffering  growing  pains  in  pub¬ 
lishing  news  for  the  troojjs  over 
a  1,500,000-square  mile  circula¬ 
tion  area,  according  to  Paul  J. 
Brumbaugh,  production  man¬ 
ager. 

Press  equipment  in  the  sendee 
newspaper’s  Tokyo  plant  has 
been  stepped  up  until  it  oi)erates 
a  four-unit  Goss  Suburban  as 
well  as  a  two-unit  rotary  press. 

Now  Stripes  must  again  add 
to  its  press  equipment,  Brum¬ 
baugh  told  the  Pacific  Newspa¬ 
per  Mechanical  Conference  here. 

Meanwhile  photo  quality  suf¬ 
fers  from  the  rush  of  printing 
more  than  160,000  copies  of 
Stars  and  Stripes  daily  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  11  weeklies,  each  averag¬ 
ing  eight  pages  and  11,000  cop¬ 
ies. 

Stripes  must  meet  its  dead¬ 
lines,  for  airplanes  which  dis¬ 
tribute  its  daily  editions  don’t 
wait,  he  emphasized. 

In  combatting  growth,  the 
Stripes’  plant  has  expanded  its 
output  to  more  than  300  tabloid 
pages  a  day.  There  are  in  addi¬ 
tion  at  least  five  makeovers  daily 
to  provide  different  front  ])ages 
for  the  various  Stripes’  editions. 

Brumbaugh,  formerly  with 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
n  of  235,415  said  that  the  Japanese  new.s- 
the  largest  papers  and  the  military  newspa- 
oupled  with  pcis  are  the  only  cen.soiship- 
lines  from  fi’®e  papers  of  the  vast  Pacific 


BUSINESS  SESSION — Pictured  at  the  summer  conference  of  the 
New  England  Circulation  Managers  Association  at  Rockland,  Me. 
are,  from  left  to  right:  Robert  Hunter,  production  manager  of  the 
New  Haven  Register,  guest  speaker;  Oscar  Whitmore,  Lewiston 
Sun-Journal,  president;  and  Bradley  Peck,  manager  of  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Registration  at  the  meetings 
topped  ISO.  Eight  new  members  were  enrolled. 


Japan  .4ir  Lines 
Promotes  New  Service 

Japan  Air  Lines,  which  will 
extend  its  trans-Pacific  service, 
now  operating  between  Tokyo 
and  the  West  Coast,  to  New 
York,  on  Nov,  12,  started  a 
$300,000  ad  campaign  this  week 
with  a  1750-line  ad  in  the  New 
York  Times.  Other  papers  on 
the  list  are  the  Boston  Globe, 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Washington  Star, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

JAh  ad  manager  Dan  Nakat- 
su  said  another  special  promo¬ 
tion  will  come  early  in  1967  to 
announce  New  York  to  London 
service. 


On  5-Day  Schedule 

La  Habra,  Calif. 

Earl  Parsons,  publisher  of  the 
Freedom  New’spapers  tri-weekly 
La  Habra  Star  and  Brea  Prog¬ 
ress,  will  advance  the  papers  to 
five-day  daily  publication  on 
Monday,  Oct.  3.  The  papers  are 
published  from  a  new'  joint 
printing  plant  in  La  Habra, 
w'hich  also  publishes  the  nearby 
Orange  Daily  News.  Ellis  E. 
Reed  is  managing  editor  of  the 
La  Habra-Brea  papers. 


CHARLES  EARNHART,  who  has 
been  circulation  director  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Newspapers  Inc.  in 
the  Cox  group,  is  returning  to 
Dayton  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Daily  News.  He  was  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Dayton 
Journal  Herald  for  17  years  be¬ 
fore  he  moved  to  Atlanta  in  1962. 
John  S.  Shank  is  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  Dayton  Newspapers  Inc. 


I  VU-RITE 

I  2000  page  ca- 
l  pacity  Newsstand 
\  gives  MORE 
t  headline  display 
i'  —  SELLS  more 
:  newspapers  than 
f-4  any  stand  now  in 
t  use. 

4  ULTRA  SECURITY 
i  and  other  new 
added  improve¬ 
ments  for  1966. 
Write  World's 
Leading 
Manufacturer 
for  more  information 
and  detail 
TODAY. 


Station  Sale  OK’d 

Washington 
The  Hall  Syndicate’s  pur¬ 
chase  of  radio  station  WNBH- 
AM-FM  at  New'  Bedford,  Mass, 
for  $507,500  has  been  approved 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  The  seller  w'as  E. 
Anthony  &  Sons  Inc.  The  sole 
ow'ner  of  the  Hall  Syndicate, 
which  operates  tw'o  other  radio 
stations  in  Connecticut,  is 
Robert  M.  Hall. 


MODEL  57 


MADE 

NEWSSTANDS 


CLOSED-LOOP  SYSTEM  for  counting,  stacking,  wrapping  and  tying 
380,000  papers  daily  is  in  operation  at  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

The  curved  conveyor  belt  is  woven  of  tapered  spirals.  It  was  "tailor- 
made"  for  the  Herald's  mailroom  by  Cambridge  Wire  Cloth  Com¬ 
pany  of  Maryland. 
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COIN-TROLLED  Equip.  Corp. 

1 1486  Hart  St. 

North  Hollywood,  Calif. 
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CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  COMPANY 
announces  its 


Sales 

Motivation 

Training 

Seminar 

NOW,  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  ...  A  TRAIN- 
ING  COURSE  “IN  DEPTH”  CREATED 
FOR  MIDDLE  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  INDUSTRY 

Every  newspaper  with  circulation  supervisory 
personnel  —  circulation  managers,  supervisors, 
field  managers,  home  delivery  managers,  district 
advisors,  etc.  —  has  the  same  basic  problem: 
HOW  TO  BEST  MOTIVATE  AND  TRAIN  FOP. 
SUPERIOR  RESULTS.  In  response  to  this  often- 
expressed  demand,  CHURCH,  RICKARDS,  in 
cooperation  with  Training  Dynamics,  Inc.,  now 
offers  newspapers  their  own  Seminar,  concen¬ 
trating  on  motivation  and  training,  providing 
Circulation  Supervisors  with  today’s  most  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  to  bring  about  improved  sales, 
service,  collection  and  circulation  growth! 

The  ultimate  aim  of  this  thorough  training  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  up-grade  the  effectiveness  of  the  news- 
papercarrier.  Step-by-step  and  through  the  use 
of  informal  lectures,  overhead  visual  projected 
slides,  tape  recordings  of  actual  examples  and 
group  participation  and  evaluation,  the  latest 
techniques  of  recruiting,  sales  training,  service. 


collection,  etc.,  for  carriers  are  covered  in-depth, 
with  both  individual  and  group  coaching  from 
professional  trainers. 

The  complete  Seminar  is  in  two  parts:  (1)  Moti¬ 
vation  and  (2)  Training.  Together,  the  parts  pro¬ 
vide  an  excellent  vehicle  for  a  cohesive  20  hour 
session  during  two  days.  Assignments  and  per¬ 
sonalized  coaching  reemphasize  Seminar  funda¬ 
mentals  and  encourage  on-the-job  use  of  ideas 
and  methods  gained.  Reference  manuals  on  both 
Seminar  topics  reinforce  meeting  techniques  and 
serve  as  outlines  for  the  meetings  and  later  use. 

Highly  concentrated,  yet  all-inclusive,  this  Semi¬ 
nar  evolves  ground  rules  that  equip  middle  man¬ 
agement  to  provide  a  progressive,  self-assured 
“working  climate’’  for  their  circulation  staff. 
Every  newspaper  with  circulation  supervisory 
personnel  can  reap  a  harvest  of  experience  and 
profit  from  this  Seminar. 

WRITE  OR  PHONE  US  FOR  COMPLETE 
DETAILS  AS  TO  HOW  THIS  SEMINAR 
CAN  BE  PROVIDED  FOR  YOUR  NEWS¬ 
PAPER. 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601 

Phone  Slate  2-1750 


Plant  *  Equipment 


18%  Saving 
Credited  to 
Small  Outlay 

A  $3,000  expenditure  for 
equipment  enabled  ad  production 
cost  reductions  of  18  to  20%  at 
the  Torrance  (Calif.)  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze,  according  to  John 
E.  Tygret,  production  manager. 
His  report  to  the  Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference 
follows,  in  part: 

Metal  paste-up  affords  us  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  many  of 
the  savings  of  cold  type  but 
without  the  enormous  invest¬ 
ment.  We  at  the  Daily  Breeze 
are  still,  after  some  five  years, 
excited  alxiut  metal  paste-up. 
We  still  use  it  very  extensively 
in  all  our  tab  work  and  the 
difficult  metal  carpentry  ad 
work. 

Briefly,  let  me  mention  the 
special  equipment  you  will  have 
to  purchase  for  this  work.  They 
are  a  Hammond  Thin  Glider 
saw,  and  N-E-measure-rule 
stripper,  and  a  Shafer  waxer. 
Originally  we  started  with  some 
homemade  light  tables,  rule 
soldering  kits,  and  a  lot  of  small 
hand  tools  which  proved  to  be 
unnecessary.  So  in  the  final  an¬ 
alysis,  we  are  talking  about  an 
investment  in  the  composing 
room  of  less  than  $3,000. 

Help  Needed  in  Stereo 

The  success  or  failure  of  hot 
metal  paste-up  is  by  no  means 
a  composing  room  job  alone.  It 
will  be  successful  only  if  you 
have  a  close  working  relation¬ 
ship  between  your  stereo  and 
composing  room. 

Hot  metal  paste-up  took  on 
its  first  signs  of  success  with 
the  ability  of  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  to  furnish  thin  gauge 
shell  casts  and  thin  sub-base  on 
which  to  paste-up. 

Our  first  efforts  were  with 
shaved  plastic  sub-base.  This  we 
found  to  be  very  expensive  and 
to  have  a  short  usable  life  under 
repeated  molding.  After  a  lot 
of  experimenting,  we  settled  on 
the  use  of  thin  stereo-base.  This 
has  allowed  the  marriage  of  lino 
slugs,  zincs,  and  thin  shell 
stereos.  All  of  this  is  mounted 
on  the  thin  shell  base  of  .082 
which  has  been  coated  with  an 
I  application  of  wax  for  adhesive, 
i  When  finished,  you  have  a 
I  finished  product  of  .152  which 
i  can  be  based  with  the  conven¬ 
tional  .766  low  base. 

The  sizing  of  sub-base  seemed 
to  present  a  major  problem.  It 
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WALLS  RISING  from  the  plains  begin  fo  shape  up 
the  expansive  home  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury-News.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  one- 
story  newspaper  plant.  Progress  in  the  construction 
is  being  recorded  in  a  promotion  film. 


was  time-consuming,  and  when 
being  done  on  a  saw,  it  was  too 
inaccurate.  We  answered  this 
problem  in  this  fashion.  We  pur¬ 
chased  an  old,  used  guillotine, 
which  doubles  as  backup  for  our 
stereo  saw  in  case  of  a  break¬ 
down.  added  some  stops  of  our 
own  design,  and  reduced  the  time 
involved  in  sizing  page-size  base 
to  mere  seconds. 

Then  we  experimented  with 
.scratching  column  rules  onto  the 
face  of  our  sub-base  to  help 
the  printers  align  their  ad  lines. 
The  most  accurate  and  econom¬ 
ical  method  we  have  discovered 
at  this  date  is  a  5/16"  zinc  grid 
made  in  our  owm  engraving 
department. 

We  dampen  a  .025  brown  back- 
board,  this  is  the  backboard  for 
the  flatcast  box,  and  mold  the 
reverse  grid  directly  onto  this 
board.  This  avails  us  of  many 
more  casts  than  a  regular  mat 
and  gives  you  the  further  ad¬ 
vantage  of  non-shrinkage,  and 
elimination  of  the  use  of  a  tail 
while  casting.  It  is  also  more 
economical  which  is  a  govern¬ 
ing  factor  with  us  at  the  Breeze. 

The  pasted-up  product  can 
then  be  based  upon  conventional 
low  base  or,  as  we  do,  using 
two  plastic  chases  developed  for 
this  purpose  by  our  mechanical 
.supervisors.  These  chases  weigh 
only  6  pounds  and  even  with  a 
pasted  page  laying  on  them  can 
be  easily  handled  by  one  man. 
The  big  advantage  however,  is 
the  reduction  in  footsteps  and 
lost  motion  in  locating  an  empty 
chase  and  then  basing  up  the  ad. 
These  chases  cannot  be  used  for 
anything  else  and,  consequently, 
are  always  available  for  the  hot 
metal  paste-up  work. 

In  the  Press  Room 

Let’s,  for  a  moment,  look  at 
what  metal  paste-up  and  the 
use  of  thin  shell  casts  can  do  for 
you  in  the  press  room.  For  in¬ 
stance,  partial  page  full  colors 
never  need  a  fifth  cylinder.  The 
editorial  material  is  cast  and 
shaved  to  .065,  curved  by  using 
the  molder,  then  attached  to  the 
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properly  routed  stereo  plate 
with  two  thicknesses  of  #400 
two-sided  tape.  Address  changes, 
mailing  permits,  price  changes 
(large  or  small),  folios,  etc.,  are 
easily  fudged.  Full  page  flat 
casts,  with  one  or  two  changes 
are  unnecessary.  We  curve  cast 
the  original  and  give  the  cus¬ 
tomer  better  quality,  also  saving 
us  valuable  time. 

One  area  that  might  tend  to 
give  you  trouble  in  making  .065 
thin  casts  is  in  the  shaving.  We 
have  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  flat  cast  thinner  than  .125.  So 
this  leaves  a  pretty  good  bite  to 
come  off  that  flat  cast.  We 
answered  this  problem  with 
these  changes  and  maintenance: 
The  safety  bar  on  the  Premier 
has  been  removed,  to  allow  for 
the  .060  cut.  The  cutter  bar  is 
adjusted  to  .005  clearance  by 
shimming  the  side  and  back  bar, 
thus  allowing  maximum  pur¬ 
chase.  To  keep  sturdy  stock  in 
front  of  the  cut,  we  take  the 
.060  in  one  bite  at  a  bed  speed 
of  two  feet  per  minute.  The 
hold-down  fingers  are  adjusted 
to  .003  clearance.  Each  cast,  or 
casts,  are  painted  using  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  #30  oil  and 
four  parts  solvent.  The  oil  lubri¬ 
cates  the  knife  (adding  life) 
and  the  solvent  cools  the  casts. 

•  What  has  metal  paste-up  and 
thin  shell  casts  done  for  our 
operation  at  the  Daily  Breeze? 
We  feel  it  has  cut  our  ad  produc¬ 
tion  costs  from  18  to  20%.  With 
a  payroll  figure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,500  a  week  for  ad 
composition,  this  represents  a 
sizable  amount  of  money.  It  has 
afforded  us  a  method  of  making 
changes  on  the  press  plate 
rather  than  going  back  to  the 
form  for  simple  corrections. 

• 

Manley  Appointe<l 

Star  Parts  Company  of  South 
Hackensack  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Jack  Manley  as 
sales  representative  in  central 
and  western  Pennsylvania  as 
well  as  West  Virginia.  He  is  a 
former  head  machinist  at  the 
Indianapolis  Times. 


‘Wand*  Used 
As  Justifier 

San  Francisco 

Using  a  light  wand  with  the 
skill  of  a  magician,  Dwight 
Brown  of  the  IBM  Printing  & 
Publishing  Development  Staff 
assembled,  deleted,  added  and 
corrected  “type”  in  a  demon¬ 
stration  at  the  Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference 
here  recently. 

The  copy  handled  so  dexter¬ 
ously  was  the  televised  image  of 
text  which  appeared  on  a 
screen  after  it  had  been  pro¬ 
grammed  through  a  computer¬ 
ized  tape  and  printed  by  photo¬ 
composition. 

The  computer  worked  at 
Brown’s  will  as  expressed  by 
the  touches  of  his  light  pen. 
Text  matter  assumed  unusual 
shapes  and  photoprint  appeared 
in  various  pica  sizes  to  fit  into 
specified  depths  and  odd  areas. 
These  were  then  removed  and 
restored  in  new  designs. 

Brown  said  his  work  was  per¬ 
formed  as  a  research  project 
while  on  sabbattical  leave.  Pro¬ 
grams  developed  for  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  are  not  an  IBM 
product.  Nor  is  there  any  indi¬ 
cation  when  text  editing  will 
be  available  from  IBM. 

• 

Direct  Transmission 
For  Color  Pictnres 

London 

The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  re¬ 
cently  printed  a  color  picture 
which  was  the  first  to  have  been 
transmitted  directly  from  the 
original  by  any  British  news¬ 
paper.  The  transmitter,  designed 
to  transmit  color  photographs 
direct,  was  manufactured  by 
Muirhead  &  Co.  Limited. 

A  Polaroid  print  is  placed 
directly  on  the  drum  and  the 
machine  scans  it  three  times 
with  color  filters  for  cyan,  ma¬ 
genta  and  yellow.  At  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end  three  negatives  are 
received  for  block  making. 
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Publisher  Has  His  Office 
In  House  Near  New  Plant 


SOMHISET,  Pa. 

The  Somerset  Daily  American 
is  in  new  quarters  w'hich  pro¬ 
vide  twice  the  floor  space  it  had 
in  the  building  the  newspaper 
had  occupied  for  35  years. 

At  the  new  location  on  West 
Main  Street,  a  block  west  of  the 
former  home  of  the  American, 
the  business  office,  bookkeeping, 
circulation  and  the  publisher’s 
office  are  in  a  renovated  house. 
The  other  departments  are 
located  in  a  new  building,  50  x 
155  feet,  which  extends  along 
Orchard  Avenue  to  Union 
Street. 

There  is  provision  for  park¬ 
ing  both  at  the  side  and  the  rear 
of  the  new  building.  A  loading 
dock  is  accessible  from  both 
Orchard  Avenue  and  Union 
Street. 

Plans  for  the  press,  stereo¬ 
type  and  mail  rooms  were  de¬ 
signed  around  a  32-page  Goss 
single-width  press  and  provide 
for  storage,  without  stacking 
equipment,  of  two  carloads  of 
newsprint. 

The  press  replaces  a  Model 
E  Duplex  flatbed  which  had 
been  in  use  for  about  10  years. 
An  ink  distribution  system 


pumps  the  ink  from  a  2,000-gal¬ 
lon  storage  tank  directly  to  the 
fountains. 

Quarter-folded  newspapers  go 
directly  into  the  mailroom  which 
is  at  the  rear  of  the  building. 
Nearly  half  of  the  American’s 
6,000  circulation  is  distributed 
by  mail. 

The  stereotype  department  is 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  press, 
and  is  adjacent  to  the  composing 
room.  Both  the  curved  and  flat 
stereo  plates  are  cast  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  this  area. 

The  remelt  furnace  for  the 
typesetting  machines  is  in  the 
composing  room.  This  room  is 
four  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
pressroom.  At  one  side  of  the 
composing  room  there  is  an  em¬ 
ployes’  area  where  vending 
machines  are  located. 

The  advertising  and  editorial 
departments  share  the  front 
section  of  the  new  building. 
Provision  was  made  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  story  to  be  built  over  this 
room.  Eventually  the  building 
will  be  extended  to  the  front 
with  a  two-story  structure 
which  will  replace  the  former 
house. 

A  photo  .studio  and  dark 


room  are  adjacent  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  room.  'The  advertising  de¬ 
partment  is  adjacent  to  Orchard 
Avenue  and  the  entrance  is  into 
this  department. 

J.  Richard  Ross  of  Ross  and 
Cramer,  a  Somerset  architect, 
designed  the  building.  He  was 
assisted  in  the  plant  layout  by 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute. 

The  cost  of  the  move,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Henry  B.  Reiley  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  —  land,  buildings,  and 
equipment — was  approximately 
$175,000.  It  provides  for  a 
growth  to  twice  the  present 
circulation  and  advertising  vol¬ 
ume. 

The  Daily  American  was 
founded  in  1029  by  Henry 
Baker  Reiley,  who  purchased 
the  weekly  Somerset  Herald 
and  Somerset  Bulletin,  a  shop¬ 
per. 

The  American  is  the  only 
daily  newspaper  published  in 
Somerset  County,  a  resort  and 
industrial  county  which  has  a 
population  of  nearly  80,000. 

• 

Paste-Up  Guide 

A  pocket-size  Hot  Metal 
Paste-up  bulletin  describing  and 
illustrating  the  various  proce¬ 
dures  —  particularly  the  new 
Magnetic  Paste-up  Sy.stem — and 
the  equipment  required  is  avail¬ 
able  from  Hammond  Machinery 
Builders  Inc.  Kalamazoo. 


Pacific  Conference 
Sites  Are  Changed 

San  B'rancisco 

New  convention  site  “firsts” 
were  adopted  at  the  30th  annual 
Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  here  recently.  The 
1967  meeting  will  be  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  and  the  1968  se.ssions 
in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

These  will  be  the  first  gather¬ 
ings  in  Arizona  and  in  Canada, 
said  Hans  E.  Rosberg,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-Newn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  conference.  He  listed 
attendance  of  nearly  700  here 
as  the  second  best  in  PNMC 
history. 

William  E.  Harris?,  Los  An- 
geles  Times,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  forthcoming  year, 
Kenneth  Chenoweth,  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News,  is  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  division, 
with  Prisk  Paddock,  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Sta/r- 
News,  second  vicepresident; 
Fred  J.  Moyer,  Sr.,  .secretary, 
and  Charles  Gallagher,  Rogers 
&  McDonald,  treasurer. 

Other  divisional  vicepresi¬ 
dents  are:  William  Fyfe,  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view,  and  Harlan  Honeysett, 
Wenatchee  (W’ash.)  World, 
North,  and  Noel  Duncan,  Pen¬ 
insula  Newspapers,  and  Harold 
Grayston,  Newspaper  Agency 
Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Central. 


LET’S  WORK  TOGETHER  ON  THIS 


PROJECT 


*  (VISUAL  IN-PLANT  DEMONSTRATION) 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46204  «  Phone  Code  (317)  635-4391 


What  is  a  V.I.D.  project?  Those  initials  stand  for 
Visible  In-Plant  Demonstration,  meaning  you  see  the 
superb  action  of  Beveridge  Mats  in  your  plant  using 
your  equipment.  Pit  your  present  mat  against  a 
Beveridge  superior  quality,  1966  mat  and  judge  the 
printing  results,  ease  of  handling  and  economy. 

This  V.I.D.  project  requires  but  little  time  and  effort. 
Invite  us  in  at  a  convenient  time.  When  shall  we  come? 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 

For  Newspapers —  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

For  Syndicates —  Beveridge  ‘‘500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color- Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 
Beveridge  Premium-Bake 
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THE  LI  NOFILM  SYSTEM’S 
HIGH-SPEED  PHOTO  UNIT 


The  Linofilm  System’s  proven  speed,  reli¬ 
ability  and  flexibility  have  been  increased 
substantially  with  Mergenthaler’s  High-Speed 
Photo  Unit.  Internal  mechanical  and  elec¬ 
tronic  modifications  and  the  addition  of  a 
Function  Analyzer  resulted  in  a  more  than 
60%  increase  in  speed  on  some  work.  In  one 
study  the  new  unit  proved  to  be  100%  faster 
on  display  work  than  competitive  equipment. 
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Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Mergenthaler 


System  Galls 
For  Planning 
Week  Ahead 

The  following  report  on  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times  plant  was  made  by  Fred 
Gross,  production  manager,  at 
the  Pacific  Newspaper  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference: 

«  *  * 

The  Palo  Alto  Times  is  the 
largest  of  our  three  papers  on 
the  Peninsula ;  at  present  our 
growth  per  year  is  approxi¬ 
mately  10%. 

We  are  a  six-day  afternoon 
operation ;  editorial  closing  time 
1:00;  composing  room  closing 
time  1:30;  press  start  1:45 — 
and  I  may  say  that  we  have  run 
90  days  straight  without  a  late 
press  start.  If  we  are  one  minute 
late,  our  publisher  considers  it  a 
late  start. 

We  average  approximately 
324  pages  a  week. 

We  know  a  week  ahead  the 
number  of  pages  per  day,  plus 
the  ads,  classified  and  news  hole 
of  our  papers.  This  estimate  is 
96%  correct.  This  is  a  great 
help  to  our  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Our  ad  and  news  deadlines 


are  realistic  and  are  kept. 

No  type  is  sent  to  make-up 
unless  the  galley  has  been  read 
and  corrected. 

We  have  two  shifts  in  the 
Composing  Room:  7:00  a.m.  and 
3:00  p.m.  No  department  works 
on  Sunday. 

Our  complete  paper  is  laid 
and  made  up  on  the  day  of 
publication. 

We  punch  all  news,  classifieds 
and  legals.  We  have  no  com¬ 
puter. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
EQUIPMENT: 

12  line-casting  machines,  in¬ 
cluding  two  Monarchs  and 
two  older  machines  with 
TTS  operating  units. 

2  additional  Monarchs  are  on 
order. 

5  Fairchild  TTS  perforators. 
2  Ludlows. 

2  Elrods. 

2  Paste-up  light  tables. 

3  Vandercook  proof  presses; 
1  full  page  and  2  6-col. 

1  Repro  Vandercook,  full 
page. 

6  Saws. 

2  Vertical  miterers. 

1  Slug  stripper. 

We  can  lay  out  on  turtles  86 
pages  at  one  time. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT: 

2  Mat  rollers. 

4  Mat  formers. 


2  Goss  Perfectors,  one  with 
auto-miller  attachment. 
And,  of  course,  we  also  have 
Ed  Hill  who  is  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment. 

PRESSROOM  EQUIPMENT: 

6  Goss  Units — 2  color  humps. 
We  run  collect  most  of  the 
time. 

NEW  BUILDING 

Two- thirds  of  our  building  is 
new,  with  one-third  completely 
remodeled — all  at  a  cost  of  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  It 
took  12  months  to  complete  the 
building,  which  has  90,000  sq.  ft. 

Our  building  will  afford  space 
for  additional  equipment  to 
serve  100,000  circulation. 

Besides  gearing  for  growth, 
our  goal  is  to  make  it  possible 
to  deliver  the  Times  to  every 
subscriber’s  doorstep  by  5  p.m. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  NEW 
BUILDING: 

1.  Climate  control  air  condi¬ 
tioning  throughout  our  plant 
— set  at  72  degrees. 

2.  Introducing  of  ink  mist  sys¬ 
tem,  which  really  keeps  our 
pressroom  clean  and  a 
healthier  place  to  work. 

3.  Extension  of  our  building 
front  to  cover  a  full  city 
block. 

4.  Erection  of  a  partial  second 
story,  which  includes  a  spa¬ 
cious  lunchroom,  equipped 
with  modern  comfortable 
furniture  and  the  latest 
vending  machines ;  a  covered 
roof-top  patio  with  a  sweep¬ 
ing  view  of  the  Coast  Range 
Mountains;  a  carpeted  room 
for  staff  meetings,  depart¬ 
ment  training  programs  and 
other  group  meetings. 

5.  Complete  fire  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tem. 

6.  Step-saving  pneumatic  tubes 
to  move  copy  and  proofs; 
conveyors  to  move  press 
plates  and  printed  papers 
more  efficiently. 

7.  Division  of  parts  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Departments  into 
glass-topped  paneled  booths 
for  classified  copywriters, 
and  display  space  salesmen, 
so  they  may  talk  with  cus¬ 
tomers  either  by  phone  or 
face-to-face  in  more  con¬ 
fidential  surroundings. 

8.  Reduction  of  noise  by  means 
of  features  ranging  from 
acoustical  ceiling  panels  to 
soundproofed  walls  and 
windows. 

9.  Construction  of  additional 
access  to  the  loading  area 
for  Circulation  Department 
trucks ;  separate  receiving 
area  for  drayage  trucks  and 
service  and  supply  vehicles. 

10.  Expansion  of  basement  for 
more  newsprint  storage 
room. 

11.  Provision  for  more  parking 


space  for  employes’  cars. 

12.  We  are  especially  proud  of 
our  lobby;  a  customer  can 
pay  a  bill,  place  a  classified 
or  display  ad,  deliver  his 
daughter’s  wedding  photo¬ 
graph,  and,  of  course,  sub- 
.scribe  to  the  paper  for  the 
newly  weds — all  in  one  stop. 
• 

Dearth  of  Help 
In  New  Fields 

San  Francisco 

Shortages  of  trainees  in  the 
electronic  and  machinist  phase 
of  newspaper  production  were 
reported  at  Pacific  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  sessions 
here  recently. 

Walter  Hicks,  Hicks-Deal 
Publications  of  Los  Angeles, 
said  the  problem  stems  from  the 
high  cost  of  training  and  the 
military  draft. 

A  dearth  of  photo  composi¬ 
tors  was  noted  by  Robert 
Lynch,  Catholic  Register,  of 
Denver.  When  the  Register 
changed  over  to  cold  type  19 
linecasting  operators  quit. 

Many  who  left  for  other 
plants  were  convinced  there 
was  no  need  to  learn  how  to 
operate  the  new  equipment, 
Lynch  said. 

There  also  is  a  shortage  of 
engravers,  he  reported.  The 
Register  brought  in  six  men 
only  by  reaching  across  the 
country. 

Offset  Press  Bought 
For  Daily  and  Weekly 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 

The  Times-News  here,  a  5,- 
600  six-day  evening  paper,  and 
its  sister  weekly,  the  14,000 
Alma  Record,  will  now  be  pro¬ 
duced  off.set  with  delivery  of  a 
web  offset  press. 

Richard  Milliman,  publisher 
of  the  102-year-old  Times-News, 
said  the  new  press,  a  four-unit 
Cottrell  Model  V-15A,  will  as¬ 
sure  far  more  flexible  page 
planning,  thus  allowing  for  in¬ 
creased  new's  content  and  more 
attractive  new’s  and  advertising 
presentation. 

The  Cottrell,  capable  of  oper¬ 
ating  at  speeds  of  up  to  15,000 
papers  per  hour,  will  replace  a 
24-page  Hoe  rotary  letterpress 
purchased  as  u.sed  equipment  in 
1960. 

Milliman  said  all  heads  and 
straight  matter  will  be  photo- 
composed. 

The  Times-News  is  owned 
and  operated  by  Panax  Corpo¬ 
ration,  which  also  owns  three 
daily  newspapers  and  eight 
radio  and  television  stations 
throughout  Michigan. 
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IT’S 

SIGNIFICANT 


19  OF  THE 
TOP  25 


NEWSPAPER  LINEAGE 
LEADERS  FOR  1965 

New  York  Times 
Washington  Post 
Chicago  Tribune 
Miami  Herald 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Detroit  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Dispatch 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 
Washington  Star 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
Orlando  Sentinel 
Denver  Post 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 
Akron  Beacon  Journal 

USED  IMPERIAL  PRODUCTS 
AND  SERVICES 


IMPERIAL 

METAL&CHEMICALCO. 

Cliica«o  eoeso  New  York  10007 

Philadelplila  10134 
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Burgess  mats  are  used  in  more  towns  and  cities  and  by  more  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  than  any  other  mat.  Big 
and  small,  far  and  wide,  including  those  above:  Long  Beach,  Milwaukee,  Nashville,  Boston.  Draw  your  own 
conclusions.  Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032.  BURGESS  A/f/\7“S 
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New  Florida 
Plant  Ready 
For  Growth 

Bradenton,  Fla. 

More  than  5,000  persons  came 
for  a  look  when  the  Bradenton 
Herald  formally  presented  its 
new  downtown  plant  to  readers, 
advertisers  and  interested  neigh¬ 
bors  in  a  public  open  house  Sun¬ 
day,  August  28. 

The  invitation  to  the  public 
was  carried  in  an  88-page  invi¬ 
tational-historical  edition  which 
demonstrated  the  full  color  cap¬ 
abilities  of  the  Herald’s  new 
press. 

The  R.  W.  Page  Corporation 
newspaper’s  expanded  and 
moderized  plant,  with  equip¬ 
ment,  cost  in  excess  of  $1.5 
million. 

In  announcing  plans  for  the 
plant  expansion  two  years  ago. 
Herald  Publisher-President  W. 
E.  Page  told  readers  the  com¬ 
pany  planned  “the  finest  and 
most  modem  newspaper  plant 
of  any  city  our  size  in  the  na¬ 
tion.’’  In  his  open  house  invita¬ 
tion,  the  publisher  said  the  goal 
had  been  achieved. 

The  Herald’s  new  home  in¬ 
cludes  a  four-unit  Scott  Super- 
Sixty  press  with  full  color  facili¬ 
ties  and  sectioning  flexibility. 
Completely  new  desks  and  fur¬ 
nishings  for  all  departments 
dealing  with  the  public  have 
been  provided,  and  the  public 
areas  of  the  building  and  offices 
have  been  professionally  decor¬ 
ated. 

Charles  T.  Main  Inc.  of  Boston 
and  Charlotte  designed  the  plant 
and  supervised  construction. 
Larson  Brothers  Construction 
Co.  of  Bradenton  was  the  con¬ 
tractor. 

A  two-story  section  replaced 
part  of  the  original  Herald 
building.  The  first  floor  houses 
reel  room,  circulation  offices  and 
mail  room,  newsprint  and  gen- 
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CIRCULAR  LOBBY  is  a  feature  in  the  new  bu!ldin9 
of  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald.  It  has  direct 
access  to  newsroom,  business  office,  classified  and 
display  advertising  offices.  Newsroom  is  behind  the 
counter  at  left. 
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eral  storage,  employe  lunchroom 
and  the  news-editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  Composing  room,  stereo¬ 
type  and  press  facilities,  dis¬ 
patch  and  employe  lounges  are 
on  the  second  floor. 

Circular  Ixtbbv 

This  building  is  joined  to  a 
remodeled  one-story  building, 
part  of  the  original  plant,  which 
houses  classified  and  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  business  office,  photo 
and  engraving  departments,  a 
conference  room  and  executive 
offices. 

A  feature  of  the  building  is 
its  circular  public  lobby  near 
the  center  of  the  building,  from 
which  news  room,  business  office, 
classified  and  display  adver¬ 
tising  open.  Each  public  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  counter-level  open¬ 
ing  to  the  lobby,  yet  they  are 
separated  from  each  other. 


CAPCO 

F«r  Efficiint  Htwspipir  OpmtMn 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Cahcrt  Retd  •  Coflept  Park,  Md. 
Phoni  864-7677 


From  the  lobby,  a  hallw'ay 
leads  directly  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department  reception 
area,  the  conference  room  and 
executive  offices,  which  have  a 
private  entrance. 

This  is  the  fourth  major  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  newspaper’s  43- 
year  history,  and  the  third  in 
15  years.  A  separate  building 
houses  the  newspaper’s  commer¬ 
cial  printing  department.  This 
building  also  was  remodeled  in 
the  latest  expansion,  and  a  park¬ 
ing  lot  for  company  and  employe 
autos  was  constructed. 

Street-side  parking  and  a 
municipal  parking  lot  by  City 
Hall  across  the  street  provide 
adequate  customer  parking. 

Exterior  of  the  building  is 
finished  in  baked  aluminum 
panels  and  beige  and  light  green 
masonry.  A  sign  on  the  front 
of  the  building  matches  the 
Herald’s  nameplate,  and  is  back 
lighted  at  night.  The  plant  front 
is  floodlighted  at  night  and 
topped  with  U.S.  and  Florida 
flags  by  day. 

A  loading  dock  for  circulation 
adjoins  an  alley  at  one  end  of 
the  building.  Another  alley  at 
the  plant’s  back  provides  unload¬ 
ing  facilities  for  newsprint  and 
other  supplies. 

Publisher  Page  said  he  recog¬ 
nized  that  in  deciding  to  remain 
in  the  heart  of  Downtown  Brad¬ 
enton,  The  Herald  was  bucking 
a  general  trend,  “but  if  you 
believe  in  Downtown  you  ought 
to  stay  Downtown  and  help  it 
grow.” 

Herald  employment,  now  120, 
has  increased  by  16  persons 

EDITOR  &  PUBL 


since  the  expansion  began,  and 
the  newspaper  has  added  its 
own  local  Sunday  magazine,  with 
full  color. 

Circulation  of  The  Herald, 
18,568  on  its  latest  ABC  report, 
has  almost  doubled  in  the  last 
decade,  and  Page  said  planning 
for  the  plant  was  based  on  anti¬ 
cipated  growth  for  the  next 
15-25  years. 


HAND  DISPENSER  designed  to 
apply  Scotch  brand  No.  465  ad¬ 
hesive  transfer  tape  while  removing 
the  liner  is  used  by  a  printer  in 
the  composing  room  at  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  in  setting  a  cut  into  the 
page  form. 

S  H  E  R  for  September  10,  1966 
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I  ‘Better  Paper’ 
produced  in 
Joint  Plant 

San  Francisco 
I  A  joint-plant  operation  en¬ 
ables  the  production  of  a  better 
newspaper,  in  the  experience  of 
Abraham  Kofman,  publisher- 
owner  of  dailies  in  three  Cali¬ 
fornia  cities. 

This  has  been  established  in 
the  production  of  the  Alameda 
Times-Star  and  the  San  Lean¬ 
dro  Morning  News  from  the  San 
Leandro  plant,  he  said. 

Now  that  he  has  acquired  the 
nearby  Fremont  News-Register, 

)  Kofman  plans  to  build  a  pro¬ 
duction  center  for  all  three 
dailies. 

New  Ser\iees 

Combining  production  facili¬ 
ties  for  tw'o  dailies  enabled  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  editorial  staffs, 
greater  national  and  sports 
coverage,  and  provision  for 
photo  service,  he  said. 

He  plans  to  add  a  second 
national,  a  third  sports  news 
page  and  a  business  page  which 
will  carry  stock  quotations.  The 
two  dailies  now  publish  the 
.same  national  page  and  offer 
similar  national  sports  pages. 

I  These  moves  enabled  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  provide  a  wire  editor 
and  an  editorial  page  editor  for 
both  papers  as  well  as  for  other  i 
increases  in  the  general  news  ' 
staff. 

The  editor  of  each  paper  has 
been  freed  of  editorial  page 
preparation  and  wire  editing  j 
I  direction  to  devote  himself  to  ' 
!  “all  those  other  worries  and  ! 
i  problems  which  are  an  editor’s 
lot,”  Kofman  advised.  ! 

Economics  Kculized 

The  joint-plant  operations  at 
San  Leandro  for  the  past  three  i 
years  have  provided  economies 
enabling  the  product  improve¬ 
ment.  In  developing  a  plant  for  i 
all  three  dailies  he  hopes  to  add  ^ 
I  all-electronic  equipment  to  the 
offset  production  program. 

While  the  combination  plant 
program  has  had  no  effect  on  I 
reducing  editorial  personnel,  it  I 
has  enabled  a  reduction  on  the 
mechanical  side  from  42  to  32 
situations.  Only  nine  of  the 
original  42  are  still  with  the  i 
newspapers,  said  Kofman,  at-  I 
tributing  this  to  the  printers’ 
dislike  of  tape  production.  ; 

A  combination  ad  rate,  has  i 
been  provided  for  all  three  > 
dailies  since  the  News-Observ-  i 
fir’s  purchase  in  June.  Circula-  | 
tion  totals  some  32,000  daily. 

editor  8c  publisher 
—  _ 


Shopper  volume  is  estimated 
at  160,000.  Kofman  said  the 
free  circulation  papers  hurt 
paid  circulation,  but  were  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  service  to  food  stores. 
His  first  shopper  was  launched 
in  1939  when  he  purchased  the 
Times-Star. 

3  Sons  in  Business 

The  publisher  will  be  honored 
at  a  dinner  gathering  sponsored 
by  leaders  of  the  three  com¬ 
munities  his  newspaper  serve 
on  Sept.  22. 

His  three  sons  are  associated 
with  him  in  the  business.  Mor¬ 
ton  Kofman  is  with  the  Morning 
News,  Kenneth  is  production 
manager  of  the  papers,  and 
Stephen  is  in  management 
training. 


$19,750  Unit  Saves 
Time  in  Computer 

Photon  Inc.  has  announced 
development  of  an  electronic 
control  device  enabling  operation 
of  the  Photon  713  Textmaster 
phototypesetter  directly  from 
computer-generated  magnetic 
tape  in  place  of  perforated 
paper  tape. 

Computers  can  generate  mag¬ 
netic  tape  about  10  times  as  fast 
as  they  can  the  paper  variety. 

The  MTRD’s  special  features 
include  a  Search  Mode  under 
which  the  tape  is  rapidly 
scanned  to  locate  a  particular 
line  so  that  typesetting  can  be¬ 
gin  at  that  point.  An  automatic 
Preset-Stop  feature  then  per¬ 
mits  typesetting  exact  desired 
number  of  lines. 


Priced  at  $19,750,  the  MTRD 
unit  is  compatible  with  all  Pho¬ 
ton  713s,  about  100  of  which 
have  been  shipped  since  the  1965 
introduction.  'The  complete,  de¬ 
livered  price  on  the  phototype¬ 
setter  itself  is  about  $45,000. 

• 

Studies  Web  OflFset 

Billy  Dan  Jones,  plant  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Hope  (Ark.)  Star, 
recently  attended  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment’s  Technical 
Center  at  Plainview,  N.  Y.  for  a 
two-week  training  course  on  all 
phases  of  web  offset  printing. 
The  Star  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  3,285  daily  Hope 
Star,  installed  a  five-unit  Fair- 
child  Graphic  News  King  #475 
web  offset  press  more  than  six 
months  ago. 


We  make  a  machine  that  casts 
pigs  like  nohody's  business.  It 
saves  money. 

(THAT  IS  YOUR  BUSINESS,  ISN'T  IT?) 

Then  hear  this.  AutoMold  casts  up  to 
180  perfect  pigs  per  hour  —  automat¬ 
ically!  Compare  that  with  your  present 
production.  Savings  worth  investigat¬ 
ing?  You  bet!  Let  your  Nolan  man  give 
you  the  facts. 

NOMN 
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Changeover 
To  Offset 
On  Weekend 


Richmond,  Ind. 

A  three-unit  Cottrell  web  off- 
set  new’spaper  press  w’as  in- 
stalled  here  by  Graphic  Press  i 

Inc.  on  a  w'eekend  timetable  that 
avoided  any  interruption  in  the 
publishing  schedule. 

Victor  Jose,  publisher  of  the 
Richmond  Graphic,  explained 
that  the  press  chang-eover  in  his 

Southern  Indiana  publishing  1^ 

plant  w'as  done  record  time  in 
response  to  a  need  for  increased 
press  capacity  and  multi-color 

“Teardown  of  the  plant’s  old  * 

press,”  he  said,  “was  begun  on  ^llBlfeiZ^Bbk  ^  \ 
a  Friday.  Unit  construction  of  SUBURBAN— In  their  new  ho 

the  new  press  enabled  us  to  the  Dispatch  Newspapers  of  N< 

complete  installation  on  Satur-  Kansas  City  have  a  carpe 
day  and  by  Sunday  afternoon  newsroom, 

ive  were  running  test  runs.  A  o  i  i  U 

multi-color  run  of  35,000  w’as  3imiimail  Jt  apCr! 
plated-up  and  finished  on  Mon-  rwrki  -wr 

day  morning,  following  comple-  Mark  oOtu  I  CHT; 
tion  of  the  installation.” 

The  Cottrell  press,  designed 
and  engineered  for  the  small 
daily  and  w'eekly  newspaper, 
has  a  rated  speed  of  15,000 
papers  per  hour. 

“During  the  first  w'eek  the 
press  w'as  installed,”  Jose  re¬ 
ported,  “a  total  of  500,000 
papers  was  run  wdth  no  inter¬ 
ruptions.” 

The  changeover  w'as  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  press  manufac¬ 
turer — the  Cottrell  division  of 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation — 
a  local  rigging  concera  and  the 
over-the-road  carriers  of  the 
new  unit. 

Graphic  Press  Inc.  was 
found^  in  1960  w’ith  12  em- 


In  New  Building 


A  NEW  HOME  for  the  Dispatch  Newspapei 
semi-weeklies  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  suburbs,  do 
previous  plant  in  the  50th  annivers< 

long  range  program”  which  in¬ 
cludes  addition  in  September  of 
two  units  and  folder  to  the  four- 
unit  Goss  Suburban  press, 
giving  a  24-page  capacity  in  web 
off-set. 

The  publishing  company  in 
1960  purchased  the  first  Goss 
Suburban  press  made. 

Towm-send  purchased  the  firm 
two  years  ago.  Paid  circulation 
has  since  doubled  to  10,000. 

New  quarters  offer  carpeted 
news  and  advertising  offices  and 
conference  room  with  hardwood 
paneling  and  grasscloth  walls 
throughout,  including  shop 
areas. 

Clay  County  Publishing  Co. 
also  prints  17  other  area  weekly 
newspapers  and  shoppers. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

OUR  SPECIALTY  FOR  40  YEARS 


Jumps  to  Offset 

Aspen,  Cola 
After  85  years  of  printing  on 
a  hand-fed  Cranston  letterpress, 
the  Aspen  Times  now  rolls  off  a 
high-speed  web  offset  press.  The 
Star  Parts  Company  has  an-  Aspen  Times,  published  by 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Mountain  States  Communica- 
Leonard  Smith  as  its  sales  rep-  tions  Inc.,  which  also  owns  the 
resentative  for  New  York  State,  tri-weekly  Aspen  Flyer  anii 
with  the  exception  of  New  York  Glenwood  Springs  Sage,  is 
City  and  the  lower  Hudson  printed  on  a  two-unit  Fairchild 
Valley.  He  worked  for  the  S/iore  News  King.  In  addition,  a 
Line  Times  of  Guilford,  Conn,  weekly  shopper,  flyers  and  cir- 
the  past  eight  years  as  head  culars  will  also  be  printed  oa 
machinist.  the  press. 
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Color  Code  and  Computer 
Aid  in  Communications 


Color  envelopes  and  computer 
print-out  sheets  are  among  the 
aids  used  in  assisting  the  flow 
of  communications  in  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune,  Thomas  W. 
Cooper,  assistant  production 
manager,  told  the  Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference. 
Portions  of  his  observations 
follow: 

«  *  * 

In  our  plant,  most  informa¬ 
tion  being  fed  into  the  Com¬ 
posing  Room  comes  from  or 
through  the  Dispatch  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  control  center 
for  ads  and,  as  such,  is  the  com¬ 
munication  center  for  ads  also. 
In  our  particular  case,  some  of 
the  former  functions  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  Department  have  been 
taken  over  by  a  computer. 

When  an  ad  is  sent  to  Com¬ 
posing,  our  Dispatch  Depart¬ 
ment  tells  whether  proofs  are 
required  and,  if  so,  when.  This  is 
done  by  way  of  a  sticker  on  the 
envelope  containing  material 
and  copy  for  the  ad.  We  also 
have  a  “daily”  sticker  to  tell  the 
Composing  Room  that  this  ad  is 
hot — keep  it  moving. 

We  have  special  color  envel¬ 
opes,  that  are  used  for  special 
ads,  such  as  color  or  double 
trucks;  and  w'hen  we  have  spe¬ 
cial  sections  the  ads  for  these 
sections  are  color  coded  to  facili¬ 
tate  control.  Dispatch  also  has 
another  form  they  put  on  the 
envelope  or  with  the  ad  when  it 
is  necessary  to  send  the  ad  to 
Composing  with  missing  mate¬ 
rial. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  bits  of  communication  going 
to  Composing  from  Dispatch  is 
the  “hot  list”.  This  being  a  list 
of  the  ads  we  need  proofs  on  to 
send  to  the  customer. 

All  of  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  Composing  and  Dispatch 
is  not  one-way.  Composing  is  all 
too  often  going  to  Dispatch 
about  missing  ads  or  material, 
and  with  many  questions  about 
ads  that  Dispatch  either  has  the 
answer  or  goes  to  the  ad  sales¬ 
man,  agency  or  customer  to  find 
the  answer. 

Now,  about  the  communica¬ 
tion  that  reaches  Composing  and 
other  areas  via  computer  print¬ 
out  sheets.  Both  Composing  and 
Dispatch  receive  an  advertising 
schedule  (better  known  as  the 
nin  sheet)  daily  for  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  papers.  The 
sheet  carries  such  information 
as: 

1.  The  account  number. 

2.  The  ad  number. 

3.  Advertiser’s  name. 


4.  Description  and/or  subject 
of  ad  and/or  catch  line. 

5.  Position  requested  with  color 
or  coupon  indication. 

6.  Width  of  ad  in  columns,  and 
depth  in  inches  or  lines. 

7.  Total  size  of  ad  in  inches. 

8.  Dates  of  same  previous  ad, 
next  ad,  and  when  ad  is  to 
be  killed. 

9.  Classification  of  ad. 

10.  Salesman’s  number. 

11.  If  it  is  a  new  ad,  whether 
it  is  cold  type  or  not. 

12.  Whether  there  is  a  service 
charge  or  not. 

There  are  two  other  computer 
print-out  sheets  delivered  daily 
to  the  Composing  Room.  One  is 
“Paste-ups  needed  for  En¬ 
graving”,  which  lists  the  new 
cold  type  ads  for  each  edition 
of  the  papers.  The  other  is  the 
“Space  Reservation  Sheet.”  This 
form  covers  a  30-day  period  and 
is  brought  up  to  date  daily.  It 
conveys  such  information  as: 

1.  Publication  date. 

2.  The  advertiser. 

3.  Size  of  ad. 

4.  Type  of  reservation,  i.e.  color, 
double  truck,  multiple  pages, 
special  sections,  etc. 

Other  departments  which  must 
constantly  communicate  with  the 
Composing  Room  are  Editorial, 
Stereotype,  Advertising  and  the 
Production  Office.  Most  of  these 
communications  are  routine  pro¬ 
cedures  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  past  based  on  two- 
way,  face-to-face  communica¬ 
tion.  When  a  new  or  strange 
situation  arises,  it  must  be 
solved  in  the  same  manner  and 
a  new  procedure  established. 

• 

Moving  of  Presses 
Completes  Project 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
The  final  phase  of  the  move 
which  will  bring  Pacific  Press 
Ltd’s  production  facilities  to  full 
capacity  is  in  progress.  On 
Christmas  Day  1965  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  and  Vancouver 
Province  moved  to  the  new 
block-wide  premises,  but  presses 
have  continued  to  operate  since 
then  at  the  old  Beatty  Street 
plant  of  the  Vancouver  Sun  as 
well  as  in  the  new  plant. 

Now  the  nine-unit  Goss  press, 
purchased  by  the  Sun  in  1957, 
is  being  dismantled.  It  will  be 
rebuilt  and  installed  in  the  new 
plant  to  join  two  presses  moved 
earlier  and  the  new  nine-unit 
Goss  Headliner  press. 

It  is  hoped  all  “bugs”  will  be 
removed  by  March,  according  to 
Victor  Barber,  production  man¬ 
ager. 


ADVANCED 

ESI 


MULTIPLE  SPINDLE  DUAL  PUTE  RDUTER 


A  versatile,  fast  acting,  smooth  operating,  fine  or  rough 

S  machine  that  will  simultaneously  rout  two  curved 
ype  plates. 

Dual  heads  for  each  plate  make  two  sizes  of  bits  avail¬ 
able  to  the  operator,  at  the  touch  of  a  switch. 

This  machine  is  also  available  in  a  single  plate,  dual 
spindle  model. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 

WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
Industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4K:olor  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate^wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finisTiing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers;  ^ 

and  pre-dryers.  Also,  ^ 

new  Poly-Autoplate  1M».  - 

Process  for  the  produc-  tkm  tutmrm 
piasuc  prwrn,  todayt 

Tensions,  and  Auto  Past- 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides.  Doctoring  me- 

chines.  i  i 

Special  Products-Proof  i  iWAwA  ! 

presses  •  Direct  pres-  I  JA’A'JA  i 

sure  molding  machines  .  «  ^  e 

•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary  ■«/—■/ kww— 

Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro-  i 

tecthre  coatings 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Where  ‘Guts’  Is  Key 
to  Better  Pictures 

(first  of  two  parts) 

By  Rick  Friedman 


Much  has  been  said  in  this 
column  and  many  other  places 
about  the  disregard  of  too  many 
word-oriented  newspaper  editors 
for  photojournalism.  But  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  these  days, 
newspaper  editors  are  becoming 
the  strongest  advocates  of  good 
pictures.  One  of  them  is  Erwin 
Swangard,  managing  editor  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the 
Canadian  Managing  Editors’ 
Conference  in  Hamilton,  Ont., 
Swangard  laid  out  some  of  the 
approach  which  has  made  the 
Sun  one  of  the  outstanding  pic¬ 
ture  newspapers  in  Canada. 

He  summed  up  the  secret  of 
success  in  Sun  picture  play  with 
one  word — Guts. 

“Guts  to  pick  a  top  news  man 
to  put  in  charge,”  he  main¬ 
tained.  “Guts  to  give  him  first 
crack  at  the  dummies.  Guts  to 
crop  the  hell  out  of  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  to  make  it  a  great  one.  Guts 
to  make  them  big  enough  to  give 
them  sock.  Guts  to  throw  away 
bad  pictures,  even  though  they 
be  on  the  news.  Guts  to  shake 
up  your  whole  organization  to 
get  them  all  thinking  in  terms 
of  pictures.” 


Swangard  claimed  a  picture 
editor  must  be  first  of  all  a  news 
man,  one  whose  news  judgment 
is  unquestioned  “and  who  can, 
therefore,  cope  with  news  edi¬ 
tors  who  traditionally  w’ant  to 
fill  the  paper  with  type.” 

Ideally,  according  to  him,  a 
picture  editor  should  be  an  ex¬ 
city  editor  or  ex-sports  editor. 
And  he  should  be  given  full 
responsibility  for  pictures  and 
authority  on  a  plane  wdth  city 
and  news  editor. 

“Then  give  him  first  bite  at 
the  news  hole,  even  on  page 
one,”  Swangard  went  on.  “This 
means  that  your  picture  editor 
must  be  on  top  of  the  news  from 
minute  to  minute  throughout 


the  day,  just  like  your  news  and 
city  editors.  It  also  means  he 
must  be  consulted  when  major 
news  coverage  is  planned  or 
when  developments  take  an  un¬ 
expected  turn.” 

In  picture  selection,  Swan¬ 
gard  said:  “Here,  your  con¬ 
science  must  be  your  guide.  No 
two  people  will  select  the  same 
pictures.  But  since  your  objec¬ 
tive  is  the  maximum  interest  to 
the  maximum  number  of 
readers,  there  are  some  guiding 
principles.”  He  listed  some  of 
these  principles: 

•  On  display  pages,  look  for 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


.  .  .  guts  to  crop  hell  out  of  a  good 
picture  to  make  it  a  great  one. 
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There  just  isn't  room  in  this  cata¬ 
log  to  list  ail  the  things  you  get  when 
you  buy  a  Kodak  product.  Some 
pretty  important  items  had  to  be 
condensed  or  omitted  so  you  could 
receive  a  detailed  list  of  the  products 


pendable  Kodak  dealer.  He  offers 
availability,  too,  which  means  that 
stock  and  inventory  are  his  problems 


—not  yours.  And  your  Kodak  dealer 
is  a  primary  source  of  service. 
Strangely  enough,  the  more  success¬ 
ful  you  are,  the  more  you  need  him. 

Then  there  is  the  Kodak  Profes¬ 
sional  Technical  Sales  Representa- 


Troubleshooting,  introducing  you  to 
new  products,  answering  questions, 
making  demonstrations,  advising  on 


markets,  studio  layout,  techniques. 
You  name  it.  If  he  doesn't  have  the 
answer,  he  can  get  it  pretty  quick. 

It's  all  part  of  the  deal  when  you 
buy  Kodak  products.  Best  deal  you 
can  get  anywhere.  (P.S.  Profession- 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


/ 


“It  can  make  the  difference 
between  telling  the  story  and 
missing  the  boat,”  he  claimed. 
“Sometimes,  by  cropping  out 

black  areas,  it  can  make  the 

difference  between  bad  and  good 
reproduction  in  the  paper.  If 
pictures  with  impact — pictures  you  have  occasion  to  re-run  a 
that  will  stop  the  reader  dead  picture  at  a  later  date,  different 
in  his  tracks.  cropping  can  make  it  look  like 

•  Look  for  pictures  that  tell  an  entirely  new  picture. 

a  story.  If  it’s  a  great  picture,  “Look  for  opportunities  to 
the  message  will  be  so  clear  you  make  off-beat  cut  sizes — a  one 

won’t  need  to  read  the  caption,  or  two-column  that  runs  the  full 

•  Look  for  pictures  that  will  length  of  the  page — the  six  or 

reproduce  well  in  the  paper,  eight-column  slice  only  two  or 
Here  your  engraver  and  your  three  inches  deep.  These  are  the 
press  foreman  can  help  you ;  but  ones  that  will  be  remembered, 
your  picture  editor  will  have  to  But  it  has  to  be  a  good  sharp 
find  out  the  hard  way  what  will  picture  and  a  worthwhile  sub¬ 
produce  and  what  won’t.  . 

•  Above  all,  pick  them  be¬ 
cause  they  are  pictures  and  not 
because  they  are  on  the  news. 

“Of  course,  you  will  want  to 
run  pictures  on  the  news,” 

Swangard  added.  “I’m  not  say¬ 
ing  you  shouldn’t.  But  when 
you’re  looking  for  stopper  art 
for  your  display  pages,  then 
pictorial  value  comes  first  and 
news  second.  We  occasionally 
wind  up  with  a  story  on  page 
one  because  the  art  is  so  good 
that  the  picture  editor  couldn’t 
bear  to  put  it  inside.  This,  in 
effect  amounts  to  lining  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  running  the  story 
alongside  to  explain  it.” 

Cropping 

Swangard  had  much  to  say 
on  the  importance  of  good  crop¬ 
ping,  which  he  claimed  was 
even  more  important  than  se¬ 
lection  : 

“This  is  where  they  really 
separate  the  men  from  the  boys 
among  picture  editors.  Again, 
it’s  the  bold  approach  that  pays 
off. 

“Use  only  the  part  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  that  has  real  significance. 

Crop  out  everything  else.  Be 
ruthless.  Perhaps  it’s  only  the 
face  you  want,  maybe  the 
mouth,  or  the  eyes.  When 
Churchill  died,  we  ran  a  tight- 
cropped  face  of  the  old  warrior, 
six  columns  by  22  inches.  A 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  we  ran  a 
five  column  cut  of  just  the  eyes 
of  a  policeman  who  had  earned 
a  reputation  for  spotting  wanted 
criminals  on  the  street.” 

Swangard  maintained  that 
cropping  wras  the  biggest  single 
factor  in  picture  handling.  And 
that  it  could  make  the  difference 
between  a  poor  picture  and  a 
good  one. 


Photography 
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I'VE  HEARP  THAT 
SOME  OF  YOO  PRESS 
PEOPLE  FEEL  VtXJ'RE 
BEIN&  RESTRICTED 
IM  YOOR  REPORTIN&. 


Henry  Hazlitt  Plans 
Column  on  Economics 


I  D  UKETD  OPEN 
THE  PRESS 
CONFERENCE 
WITH  A  FEW  WORDS. 


(  DONT  WANT 
TO  HEAR  ANY  MORE 
OF  THAT  TALK! 


SYNDICATES 


Leaders  Caricatured 
In  Huso’s  Cartoon 


area  of  com-  Henry  Hazlitt 

)t  news  events.  York  Sun  (1925-29),  The  No- 
designed  to  be  tion  (1930-33),  American  Mer- 
for  the  editorial  cury  (1933),  New  York  Times 
ite-editorial  sec-  (1934-46),  Newsweek  (1946-66) 
ness  and  finan-  and  as  author  of  a  dozen  im¬ 
portant  books  on  world  business 
and  finance. 

experience  early  Henry 

t’s  observations  Hazlitt  newspaper  column 
•ectrum  of  eco-  reads: 

based  on  more  “A  ripht  of  unions  to  strike 
of  intimate  re-  implies  a  reciprocal  right  of 
ice  in  the  field:  employers  to  oppose  a  strike. 
(1921-23),  New  Yet  federal  labor  law  is  making 
1923-25),  New  the  effective  exercise  of  the 
latter  right  almost  impossible." 

When  it  came  time  for  her 
re-election,  there  was  some  spec¬ 
ulation  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
woman  could  be  elected  in  an 
off-election  year.  Gallup  put  to- 
Charles  M.  Schulz,  creator  of  gether  a  poll  to  survey  voters 
the  “Peanuts”  cartoon  strip,  re-  in  the  state  and  found  that  his 
ceived  the  Mason  Huntington  mother-in-law  could  be  re- 
Bigelow  Award  of  the  National  elected. 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  “She  was  re-elected,”  Moeller 
Blindness  at  a  dinner  tendered  said,  “and  that  was  the  begin- 
him  in  San  Francisco  Sept.  8.  ning  of  the  well-known  public 
Enos  Curtin,  president  of  the  opinion  poll.” 
national  group,  said:  “Charles 

Schulz  has  given  of  his  thinking  Amy  Vanderbilt,  United  Fea- 
and  his  skill  through  pen  and  ture  Syndicate  etiquette  column- 
ink  to  portray  the  various  ways  ist,  is  author  of  three  books  with 
to  prevent  blindness  in  children,  total  sales  now  of  3,500,000,  it 
His  work  has  proved  of  im-  was  announced  by  Doubleday* 


Current  figures  in  the  news 
are  deftly  and  irreverently  car¬ 
icatured  in  a  cartoon  panel  de¬ 
signed  to  enliven  newspapers. 


The  cartoon:  “Soliloquy.” 
The  cartoonist:  Ric  Hugo. 
The  format:  Five  three-col¬ 
umn  panels  a  week. 

The  release:  Sept.  12. 

The  distributor:  Hall  Syndi 
cate. 


Pithy  and  pert  are  the  Hugo 
drawings  depicting  candid  and 
amusing  sidelights  of  the  day’s 
news. 

.Mekong  Boat  Ride 

The  very  first  “Soliloquy” 
has  Lady  Bird  Johnson  study¬ 
ing  a  map  and  remarking: 
“Some  bipartisan  friends  have 
picked  out  another  rubber  raft 
excursion  for  me.  They  suggest 
I  take  the  President  with  me 
this  time.  ...  I  wonder  where  in 
the  big  ole  state  of  Texas  . . .  the 
Mekong  River  flows?” 

In  another  Senator  Bobby 
Kennedy  complains:  “The  thing 
that  disturbed  me  on  my  South 
African  visit  .  .  .  was  the  way 
their  newspapers  kept  spelling 
my  first  name  .  .  .  with  two 
o’s.” 

Movie  actor  George  Hamilton 
is  made  to  say:  “As  an  enter¬ 
tainer  I  want  to  do  something 
for  Lynda  Bird’s  father  and  our 
men  overseas  .  .  .  I’ve  decided 
I  can  best  raise  morale  in  Viet 
Nam  ...  by  staying  homel” 

Each  panel  has  three  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  character  engaging 
in  the  “Soliloquy.” 

No  Newcomer 

Ric  Hugo  is  on  the  art  staff 
of  a  Sacramento  newspaper  and 
previously  was  art  director  for 
a  California  corporation,  later 
establishing  his  own  studio  to 
illustrate  children’s  books. 

The  editorial  page  cartoon¬ 
ist  on  his  newspaper,  after  see- 
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Esther  and  David  Elston 


syndicates 


Husband- Wife  Team 
Serve  Senior  Readers 


papers,  the  Elstons  replied: 

“Newspapers  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  report  the  news — good 
or  bad.  We  agree  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  best  served  when  sensa¬ 
tionalism  and  lurid  details  are 
kept  out  of  the  newspaper.  But, 
as  a  well  known  psychiatrist 
explained  —  bad  news  should 
not  be  swept  under  the  rug.  He 
told  us  tha*^  people  must  learn 
to  face  reality.  When  we  know 
danger,  we  can  cope  with  it.  ' 

“The  psychiatrist  emphasized 
that  a  crime  is  not  triggered 
by  reading  about  a  crime. 
Crimes  are  committed  by  per¬ 
sonalities  warped  during  the 
developmental  years.  A  violent; 
person  develops  because  of  bad 
interpersonal  relationships,  not 
from  reading  or  watching  tv 
violence. 

“Esther  and  I  see  every  day 
that  accuratelv  reported  news 
helps  the  public.  For  instance, 
an  easy  going  friend  of  ours 
learned  a  lesson  from  reading 
about  the  eight  slain  nurses. 
Now  she  says.  I’ll  never  open 
my  door  at  night,  not  even  a 
crack,  for  someone  1  don’t 
know.  Many  honest  citizens  will 
profit  by  reading  the  facts; 
you  and  your  sister  could,  too.’’ 
*  *  « 

Biography  of  Billy 


Senior  newspaper  readers  (25 
million  Americans  are  over  60) 
will  have  their  letters  answered 
with  advice  in  a  column  by  a 
husband-wife  team. 

The  column:  “Sei-ving  Sen¬ 
iors.’’ 

The  columnists:  Esther  and 
David  Elston. 

The  format:  Two  columns  a 
week. 

The  release:  Sept.  5. 

The  distributor :  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

The  new  column  answers 
thousands  of  letters  received 
from  all  over  the  counti'y.  Sub¬ 
jects  include  financial  problems 
of  retirement,  relocation,  health 
and  Medicare,  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  education,  recreation 
and  travel,  shopping  sug¬ 
gestions,  safety  precautions,  re¬ 
lations  with  family,  friends  and 
neighbors. 

Advisory  .Authorities 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Els*^on  live  and 
write  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
They  are  backed  by  an  advisory 
staff  which  includes  doctors, 
attorneys,  clergymen  and  soci¬ 
ologists.  A  mutual  interest  in 
gerontology  led  this  husband- 
Md-wife  team  to  create  “Serv¬ 
ing  Seniors.” 

Esther  Elston  was  educa*^ed 
at  Tulane  University  and  the 
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University  of  Michigan  and  has 
participated  in  civic  affairs 
most  of  her  life.  Her  work  with 
seniors  began  when  she  formed 
a  local  Senior  Friendship  Group 
and  followed  wdth  active  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  National  Geron¬ 
tology  Society. 

David  Elston,  a  New  Jersey- 
born,  Harvard-educated  Army 
ve  eran,  has  lived  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  for  more  than  30  years. 
He  had  a  varied  career,  rang¬ 
ing  from  journalism  to  service 
in  a  New  York  brokerage  firm. 
He  has  been  the  recipient  of 
awards  from  the  National 
Foundation  and  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Elstons  hold  membership 
in  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health  and  the  Florida 
Council  for  Aging.  They  share 
a  love  of  tiavel  and  have  made 
extensive  trips  through  Europe 
and  South  America,  studying 
the  cultures  of  the  countries 
they  visited  and  how  problems 
of  the  aging  are  handled.  They 
are  the  parents  of  three  chil¬ 
dren.  They  are  both  interested 
in  creative  arts  and  have  ex¬ 
hibited  numerous  paintings  in 
art  shows. 

Crime  News 

When  a  woman  wrote  the 
columnists  she  was  “scared 
sick”  by  newspaper  headlines 
about  the  murder  of  eight  Chi¬ 
cago  nurses  and  demanded  that 
crime  news  be  left  out  of  the 
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Craliam  Serialized 

“Billy  Graham,”  by  John 
Pollock,  authorized  biography  of 
the  evangelist  preacher,  will  be 
the  Sentember  selection  of 
Timely  Books,  the  book-seriali¬ 
zation  service  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  which  distributes  Graham’s 
column,  “Mv  Answer.” 

John  Pollock  is  an  ordained 
minister  in  the  Chruch  of  Eng¬ 
land  who  turned  to  writing  pro- 
fessionallv  and  has  had  several 
books  publi.shed  in  the  United 
States  including  “Moody”  and 
“Earth’s  Remotest  Ends.” 

“Billy  Graham”  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  12-part  newspaper 
serial  for  release  Sept.  18. 

*  «  * 

How  Vatiran  Helped 
Jews  Told  in  Series 

A  new  book  that  stirred  front¬ 
page  headlines  around  the  world 
recently  is  being  made  available 
in  a  condensation  for  serializa-i 
tion  to  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 

The  book  is  “The  Last  Three 
Popes  and  the  Jews”  by  P.  E. 
Lapide,  former  Israeli  Consul. 

Lapide  has  come  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Vatican,  pointing 
out  that  it  saved  many  Jewish 
lives  in  face  of  trying  times. 

The  condensation  runs  in  12 
parts  to  a  total  of  10,000  words. 
Newspapers  may  contact  Miss 
Margaret  VanEtten,  Hawthorn 
Books,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10011. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SP07LITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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Free  Pony  Rides 
Popular  With  Kids 
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More  About  W-format 


By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 


Last  week,  the  Detroit  Ncwn 
concluded  a  heartwarming,  sum¬ 
mer-long  community  service 
promotion.  It  provided  free  pony 
rides — by  cart  and  by  saddle — to 
youngsters  in  deprived  areas  of 
the  Motor  City. 

The  rides,  on  four  Shetland 
ponies  purchased  by  the  News 
and  presented  as  a  gift  to  the 
City  Council,  were  offered  daily 
in  parks  and  blocked-off  streets 
of  the  inner  city,  where  children 
often  can’t  go  to  a  big  park  to 
enjoy  a  pony  concession,  nor  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  for  a  ride. 

As  an  added  extra  fillin,  the 
News  threw  in  a  contest  to  name 
ponies,  open  to  all  youngsters 
under  15  living  in  Detroit  or  its 
suburbs.  Winners,  the  four  boys 
or  girls  who  submit  the  most 
suitable  names,  each  receive  a 
$100  U.S.  Savings  Bond,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  newspaper. 

Detroit  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  city  in  the  nation  to  bring 
free  pony  rides  to  youngsters, 
according  to  Jim  Stover,  com¬ 
munity  ser\dces  manager. 

A  specially-equipped  van  of 
the  Detroit  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  takes  the 
ponies  and  carts  to  a  different 
location  each  morning  and  each 
evening.  The  animals  are 
groomed,  housed  and  fed  at  the 
city’s  Parks  and  Recreation  De¬ 
partment  stables  at  Belle  Isle. 

The  idea  for  the  program 
came  from  Howard  E.  Crowell, 
retired  general  superintendent 
of  the  Parks  department,  who 
often  expressed  his  desire  to  do 
more  for  the  city’s  deprived 
children.  The  News  learned  of 
his  idea,  and  went  out  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  ponies,  and  found 
the  harnesses,  bridles,  saddles 
and  carts.  John  M.  May,  current 
general  superintendent  of  the 
department  of  parks  and  recrea¬ 
tion  is  equally  enthusiastic  about 
the  pony  ride  plan. 

When  the  News  found  that 
many  of  the  city’s  children  had 
never  even  seen  a  pony,  let  alone 
touched  or  ridden  one,  it  im¬ 
mediately  decided  to  repeat  the 
program  next  year. 

*  *  0 

BUSINESS  CARDS  — Retail 
advertisers  and  prospects  of  the 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.),  Evening 
Outlook  received  an  interesting 
mailing  from  Tom  Wynne,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Enclosed  in  a 
window  statement  envelope  was 
a  short  note,  and  two  folded 
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business  cards.  The  cards  in¬ 
troduced  two  bright,  young  col¬ 
lege  students  serving  summer 
internships  in  the  newspaper’s 
retail  department.  The  inside 
portion  of  the  double  business 
card  carried  photos  of  the  two 
young  men,  along  with  short 
biographies.  The  covering  note 
urged  local  businessmen  to  keep 
the  cards  handy  to  identify  the 
men  when  they  came  to  call. 

Promotion  manager  Jeanette 
Smith  told  us  that  retailers  all 
over  town  kept  the  little  “tents” 
displayed  on  top  of  their  desks. 
The  Evening  Outlook  also  ran  a 
full-page  promotion  ad,  w’ith  the 
headline:  “Experience,  plus  op¬ 
portunity,  plus  responsibility 
equals  SUCCESS.”  The  ad  fea¬ 
tured  the  names  and  photos  of 
12  area  students  seizing  in  var¬ 
ious  newspaper  departments 
during  their  summer  vacations 
to  gain  newspaper  experience. 

♦  *  * 

SPORTS  SHOW— More  than 
40,000  people  attended  the 
highly  successful  Sports  Show 
sponsored  by  the  Perth  Amboy 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  City  of  Perth 
Amboy.  Promotion  manager  Jim 
Leahy  reports  that  he  con¬ 
tacted  sporting  goods  firms, 
manufacturers,  jobbers  and  re¬ 
tailers,  as  well  as  sport  clubs 
throughout  the  area. 

Applications  were  received 
from  wrestling,  judo  and  karate 
schools.  The  Camp  Kilmer  Job 
Corps  Center  jumped  on  the 
bandwagon,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  spotlight  was  focused  on 
their  entries  in  gymnastics, 
wrestling,  boxing,  with  addi¬ 
tional  exhibits  in  the  fields  of 
music,  arts  and  crafts  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  About  50  Explorer 
Scouts  worked  as  messengers 
for  the  show  and  directed  traffic. 

The  bay  location  of  the  show 
turned  out  to  be  ideal  for  water- 
ski  exhibitions.  A  16-act  show 
included  trick  skiing,  kite  flying, 
clowns,  and  a  Batman  skit. 

A  Horse  Show  tied  in  with  a 
three-day  spectacular,  including 
both  Western  and  English 
shows,  and  entries  in  30  classes. 

A  40-by-80-foot  pool  was 
erected  for  the  show,  and 
brought  scuba  diving  into  the 
act.  The  pool  was  also  used  for 
a  “rod-and-reel  against  swim¬ 
mer”  contest,  and  clown  diving. 

Sports  personalities  made 
personal  appearances. 


Lexicographers  of  the  Fourth 
Estate,  we  are  here  today  to 
enter  a  new  term  to  our  noble 
jargon.  With  consent  of  this 
house  we  shall  hereafter  refer 
to  pages  that  are  in  5%-,  61^-, 
7%-  and  8% -column  format  as 
W-format. 

The  practice  is  growing  so 
rapidly  and  among  newspapers 
of  various  column-width  pages 
that  we  need  a  broad  term.  And 
we  now  have  it. 

Our  Page  of  The  Week  is  the 
first  one  after  Publisher  Willis 
Brown  made  a  whole  series  of 
changes — typographic,  editorial¬ 
ly  and  mechanically — at  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota. 

'The  first,  and  a  good  one,  was 
deleting  The  and  Daily  from 
the  name  and  making  it  Rapid 
City  Journal.  This  I  applaud. 
I  always  feel  that  Daily  is  re¬ 
dundant,  don’t  you? 

Journal  is  in  color,  a  different 
one  each  day.  On  this  page  it’s 
the  only  color  element.  The 
rules  at  either  side  are  also  in 
red  but  optically  they  become 
part  of  the  type. 

If  you  could  only  see  this  in 
color,  you’d  be  convinced  that 
color  gets  much  appeal  and  im¬ 
pact  when  used  most  sparingly. 

The  combination  of  the  W- 


format  and  the  1-up  technique 
for  the  top  story  gives  a  good 
demonstration  of  the  value  of 
that  half-column  that’s  added 
to  the  regular  measure  to  create 
the  W-column. 

For  a  single  story,  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  alleys  of  7  across-8 
are  dandy  for  adding  air  to  a 
page.  But  the  2.4-pica  alleys 
are  too  much  for  a  whole  page; 
they  break  the  fabric.  The  1- 
pica  alleys  of  the  W-page  is 
much  more  attractive,  at  least 
to  my  eye. 

If  I  were  working  on  this 
page.  I’d  run  a  Ben  Day  border 
at  the  bottom  of  the  column 
one  feature  INSIDE,  This 
would  anchor  the  corner  better. 
And  the  opposite  corner,  lower 
right,  needs  more  definite  an¬ 
choring. 

Kickered  heads  ought  to  be 
indented. 

The  price  looks  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  grocery  ad  than  to 
a  newspaper  ear.  But  this  is 
just  an  opinion. 

Heads  are  simple,  big  enou^. 
and  all  in  Sans  Serifs  tor  total 
harmony. 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXl 
OMS :  The  wide  open  spaces  art 
as  fine  on  a  newspaper  page,  as 
around  Rapid  City. 
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UPI  Offers 
New  Device 
For  Offset 

United  Press  International 
will  offer  to  offset  newspapers 
a  new  electronic  device  for  auto¬ 
matic  production  of  justified 
copy  direct  from  wire  service 
Teletypesetter  sip^nals. 

The  device,  called  Unisetter, 
is  being  built  by  Digital  Optics 
Company  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  to 
specifications  based  on  research 
by  the  UPI  communciations  de¬ 
partment. 

UPI  said  that  it  has  exclusive 
rights  and  will  make  it  avail¬ 
able  to  all  newspapers  either  on 
lease  or  by  outright  purchase. 
Deliveries  will  begin  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 
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Toiled  on  Newspaper 

James  F.  Darr,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  UPI  communications, 
said  the  first  Unisetter  machine 
is  scheduled  for  field-testing 
soon  at  the  Middleton  (N.Y.) 
Times  Herald-Record. 

Charles  A.  King,  general 
manager  of  the  paper,  said  he 
was  looking  forward  to  cooper¬ 
ating  with  UPI  in  testing  the 
new  device. 

“As  one  of  the  pioneer  offset 
dailies  in  the  U.S.,’'  he  said, 
“we  have  been  the  testing 
ground  for  new  methods  of 
operation.” 

UPI  described  the  Unisetter 
as  entirely  electronic,  with  no 
moving  parts.  It  is  compact, 
measuriiig  10%  by  19  by  7 
inches,  and  can  be  placed  under 
or  near  the  hard  copy  justifier. 
Its  internal  construction  is  of 
solid  state  components. 

Flexible  Adaptation 

Darr  explained  that  it  is  de¬ 
signed  for  on-line  activation  of 
Friden  Justowriter  hard-copy 
reproducers  but  can  be  modified 
to  operate  with  other  composi¬ 
tion  equipment. 

“With  Unisetter,  an  offset 
newspaper  eliminates  several 
current  production  steps  and  all 
manual  handling  of  tape,”  Darr 
said. 

“The  incoming  wire  signals 
feed  a  Unisetter  unit  which 
automatically  activates  the  re¬ 
producer.  This  in  turn  produces 
justified  monitor  copy  ready  for 
pasteup.” 

A  distinct  and  exclusive  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Unisetter,  Darr 
said,  is  that  any  Friden  Justo- 
wnter  Reproducer  adapted  to 
handle  its  signals  can  also  be 
used  for  local  production  in  the 
conventional  manner. 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


No  newspaper  is  too  big 
not  to  benefit  by  twine  bundling 
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There  was  a  time  when  twines  were  too  fragile  for  most  newspaper  work 
. . .  but  that  day  is  gone.  Today  you  have  a  wide  choice  of  super-tough 
cotton  and  synthetic  twines  that  are  ideally  suited  to  newspaper  bundling. 

And  what  is  more  important,  there  are  tying  machines  to  apply  these 
new  twines  that  match  your  needs  ...  in  volume  ...  in  bundle  size. 


BUNN  Newspaper 
bundling  machines 

are  preferred  by  most  dailies 
and  weeklies  with  circula¬ 
tions  up  to  about  50,000. 
These  versatile  machines 
automatically  adjust  to  tie 
bundles  of  all  sizes— from 
roUs  of  2  or  3  papers  to  stacks 
18'  to  20'  high.  Even  the 
biggest  bundles  are  tied  in 
less  than  10  seconds  on  a 
Bunn  Package  Tying  Ma¬ 
chine  . . .  including  handling. 


Sheridan  newspaper 
bundling  machines* 

are  the  answer  to  bundling 
problems  in  larger  plants,  or 
when  exceptionally  heavy 
twines  are  needed.  This  ma¬ 
chine  fits  neatly  into  your 
conveyor  system  because 
bundles  pass  through  it.  An 
air  operated  clamp  com¬ 
presses  papers  before  tying 
assuring  neat,  compact 
bundles. Ties  average  bundle 
in  about  2  seconds. 


Whichever  machine  you  use  you  will  win  friends  because  machine  tied 
bundles  are  easier  and  safer  to  handle  . . .  they  open  quickly  with  a  pen¬ 
knife  . . .  there’s  no  dangerous  wire  or  metal  strapping  to  dispose  of  or  to 
cause  accidents  or  injuries. 


Write  for  whole  story  including  newspaper  case  histories. 

*Distributed  and  Serviced  exclusively  by  Bunn. 

THIS  SLIP-PROOF,  TAMPER-PROOF  KNOT  ^  ALWAYS  SAYS:  "TIED  BY  BUNN" 

Please  send  free  booklet  describing 
□  Bunn  Package  Tying  Machines. 

O  Sheridan  Heavy-Duty  Tyers, 

Name _ 

PACKAGE  TYING  MACHINES  Company _ 

for  over  half  a  century  Address _ 

6574  City _ State _ Zip. 


B.  H.  BUNN  COMPANY,  7605  VINCENNES  AVE.,  DEPT.  EP-96.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60620 
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ITU 

(ContiniU'd  from  puye  13) 


Brown  remarked  that  this 
may  seem  like  a  lonp  recital  of 
difficulties,  but  “we  have 
actually  improved  our  relations 
with  employers  durinp  the  past 
year.”  “We  have  been  able  to 
avoid  conflict,  or  to  settle  dis¬ 
agreements  after  a  very  short 
work  stoppage,  in  scores  of  in¬ 
stances,”  he  reported. 

Going  into  the  “Peace  Plan,” 
Brown  explained  that  the  ITU 
proposed  that  the  proper 
authority  of  the  ANPA  and  the 
ITU  Executive  Council  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  present  policy 
statements  to  members  of  the 
AXPA  and  subordinate  unions 
of  the  ITU. 

“We  suggest,”  he  said,  “that 
each  urge  their  local  parties  to 
adopt  and  consent  to  the  use  of 
the  procedures  outlined  in  lieu 
of  other  actions  which  could 
lead  to  the  disruption  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  which  cannot  be  set'.lcd 
thiough  contract  procedures.” 

He  said  the  policy  statement, 
when  agreed  to,  should  cover 
several  subjects  and  the  ITU 
offered  the  following: 

coiJ^ECTiVE  p.a'1(;aim>(; 

“It  is  the  policy  of  publishers 
or  associations,  members  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publi.shers 
.Association,  to  recognize  subor¬ 
dinate  unions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
as  the  collective  bargaining  rep¬ 
resentative  of  employes  in  any 
production  unit  when  legally 
possible  and  upon  clear  showing 
by  petition  or  application  for 
membership  in  the  ITU  that  a 
majority  of  such  employes  have 
designated  the  ITU  or  its  sub¬ 
ordinate  union  as  their  collective 
bargaining  representative ;  to  do 
so  without  any  requirement  that 
elections  be  held  as  provided  by 
federal  or  state  law;  that  upon 
such  showing  the  publisher  or 
publishers’  association  will  enter 
into  good  faith  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  with  the  union  to  the 
end  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  will  be  consummated. 
That  no  legal  encumbrances  will 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  such 
efforts.  That  where  the  union 
does  not  represent  a  clear 
majority  of  production  employes, 
it  will  not  engage  in  any  strike, 
picketing  or  other  interference 
with  publication  at  the  news¬ 
paper  plant.  In  case  of  dispute 
or  challenge  of  the  facts  as  to 
representation,  or  claims  of  an¬ 
other  organization  as  to  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  parties  shall  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  ANPA-ITU  Joint 
Peace  Committee  all  facts  and 
claims  and  other  pertinent 
matter.” 


Jl  BISDICTION 

“It  is  the  policy  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  or  publi.shers’  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  subordinate  unions 
of  the  ITU  to  avoid  jurisdic¬ 
tional  disputes.  The  publishers 
will  not  assign  work  of  the  com¬ 
posing  or  mail  room,  or  produc¬ 
tion  covered  by  a  contract  to 
any  other  person,  class,  craft  or 
classification,  including  work 
performed,  or  to  be  perfoi'ined 
on  substitutes  for  or  evolution.^ 
of  composing  or  mailing  room 
work  when  such  employes  are 
represented  by  a  subordinate 
union  of  the  ITU.  If  such  agree¬ 
ment  cannot  be  reached,  all  un¬ 
resolved  issues  will  be  referred 
to  the  ANPA-ITU  Joint  Peace 
Committee.  Pending  a  determi¬ 
nation  by  the  ANPA-ITU  Joint 
Peace  Committee  status  quo  of 
conditions  prevailing  before  the 
dispute  arose  shall  be  main¬ 
tained.” 

TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCES 

“It  is  the  policy  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  publishers’ associations 
to  advise  and  discuss  intentions 
to  introduce  new  technological 
advances,  methods,  processes  or 
devices  generally  referied  to  as 
automation  before  any  such 
e<iuipment  is  introduced.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  ITU  unions  to 
assist  and  encourage  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  uses  of  such  automa¬ 
tion.  When  local  publishers  or 
associations  and  subordinate 
unions  cannot  agree  upon  the 
method  or  operation  of  such 
technological  advances,  neither 
side  will  commit  any  overt  act 
or  attempt  to  take  any  advan¬ 
tage,  but  will  submit  the  unre¬ 
solved  issues  to  the  ANPA-ITU 
Joint  Peace  Committee.” 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS 

“It  is  the  policy  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  or  publishers’  associa¬ 
tions  and  subordinate  unions  of 
the  iTU  to  avoid  needless  con¬ 
troversy,  lockout  or  strikes  or 
threats  of  such,  but  to  settle  any 
disputes  by  peaceful  negotia¬ 
tions  and  conciliation.  There¬ 
fore,  when  any  dispute  appears 
to  threaten  harmonious  relations 
between  the  parties,  instead  of 
provoking  hostilities  any  issue 
not  settled  by  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  procedures  shall  be  referred 
to  the  ANPA-ITU  Joint  Peace 
Committee.” 

PRODUCn'ION 

“It  is  the  policy  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  or  publishers’  associa¬ 
tions  and  subordinate  unions  of 
the  ITU  to  keep  production  at 
high  standards.  Therefore,  any 
publisher  desiring  to  improve 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  pro¬ 
duction,  or  any  union  wishing  to 
improve  conditions  with  a  view 
of  better  production,  will  jointly 


discuss  the  matter  and  make  a 
sincere  effort  to  accommodate 
the  wishes  of  the  parties.  If 
there  are  differences  or  unre¬ 
solved  questions,  either  party 
may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
ANPA-ITU  Joint  Peace  Com¬ 
mittee.” 

LEGAL-LEGISLATIVE 

“It  is  the  policy  of  publishers 
or  publishers’  associations  and 
subordinate  unions  of  the  ITU 
to  operate  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  sphere  and  responsibilities 
and  to  discourage  encroachment 
by  legislative  or  other  agencies. 
The  publishers  through  the 
ANPA  and  unions  through  the 
ITU  will  undertake  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  present  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  publishers  and  the  union 
will  engage  in  study  and  an¬ 
alysis  of  proposed  legislation 
with  a  view  of  recommending  to 
our  respective  conventions 
actions  intended  to  create  more 
harmonious  relations  between 
publishers  and  employes  and 
ward  off  any  erosion  of  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  a  free 
press  and  free  trade  unions.” 

Guidelines 

The  ANPA  and  the  ITU 
would  set  up  a  Joint  Peace  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  puipose  of  effec¬ 
tuating  the  policies  outlined  in 
the  policy  statement. 

This  committee,  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis,  would  have  these 
immediate  objectives: 

a)  Create  and  encourage 
peaceful  settlement  of  contro¬ 
versy  between  local  publishers 
and  subordinate  unions. 

b)  Improve  communications 
between  the  parties  and  effect  a 
vehicle  for  moving  local  disputes 
to  a  more  neutral  atmosphei’e. 

c)  Immediately  consider  mat¬ 
ters  which  may  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to 
avoid  delay  and  worsening  of 
relations  between  unions  and 
publishers. 

d)  To  agree  upon  a  panel  of 
impartial  umpires  to  which  the 
parties  may  by  mutual  consent 
refer  matters  not  agreed  to  by 
the  Joint  Peace  Committee. 

e)  To  persuade  publishers  and 
unions  not  to  engage  in  strike 
or  lockout  until  the  ANPA-ITU 
Joint  Peace  Committee  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  resolve  any  dispute 
or  controversy  which  might  lead 
to  disruption  of  publication  or 
weakening  of  the  union. 

Brown  said  ITU  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  list  of  nationally  known 
umpires  in  the  event  their  serv¬ 
ices  should  be  needed. 

In  a  blistering  reference  to 
a  lack  of  sincerity  in  other 
graphic  arts  unions.  Brown  laid 
the  responsibility  for  inter¬ 
unity  at  the  rank-and-file  level. 
He  said  the  cooperation  which 
he  has  fo.stered  cannot  be 

EDITOR  at  PUBL 


Obituary  | 

D.  Robert  Wilson,  TO,  for- 
mer  advertising  manager  of  the 
Athol  (Mass.)  Daily  News; 

Aug.  26. 

♦  «  * 

John  M.  Lynch,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Albans  (Vt.) 

Daily  Messenger  and  reporter 
for  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union  Leader;  Aug.  31. 

«  *  « 

Frank  H.  Weir,  of  the  Phih-  \ 

delphia  Inquirer  staff;  Sept.  2.  i 

♦  *  *  'I 

William  T.  Amis,  65,  for 
many  years  chief  of  bureau  for 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  at  ’ 

Oakland;  Aug.  25.  ! 

♦  ♦  *  I 

Hirman  Joy  Libby,  72,  former  ^ 

news  editor  of  the  Glendale  ' 

(Calif.)  News-Press;  Aug.  26.  ,  ' 

♦  *  * 

Irving  S.  Copeland,  59,  re¬ 
tired  financial  editor  of  the  j 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  Aug. 

30.  I 

♦  ♦  * 

George  B.  Mitchell,  93,  for¬ 
mer  art  manager  for  McClure 
Newspaper  Syndicate;  Aug.  31.  ' 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Virginia  Hill  Studley,  news  ^ 

editor  of  the  Richmond  (Calif.)  s 

Independent  for  14  years;  Aug. 

30. 

m  *  *  y 

Charles  Lee  Gerwig,  52,  gen¬ 
eral  of  Stromberg  Publications, 
publisher  of  Maryland  suburban 
weeklies;  Sept.  4. 

*  «  * 

Harry  S.  Watson,  46,  a  busi¬ 
ness  news  writer  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Sept.  4. 

*  * 

George  F.  Redmond,  69, 
sports  editor  of  the  Yakima, 
(Wash.)  Herald  and  Republic 
for  14  years  and  a  newspaper¬ 
man  since  1912;  Aug.  29.  r 

• 

Letters  in  Reverse 

Hartfobd 

“Letters  from  Viet  Nam"— 
a  Hartford  Times  feature — now  , 
has  a  follow-up.  It’s  called 
“Letters  to  Viet  Nam”  and  is 
the  project  of  a  small  group  of 
Hartford  businessman  who  a 
year  ago  formed  the  American 
Friendship  Committee  for  South 
Viet  Nam.  They  plan  to  send  a 
letter  of  encouragement  to  every 
soldier  who  writes  the  Hartford 
Times,  whether  his  letter  is  pub¬ 
lished  or  not. 


achieved  at  the  officer  level  as 
long  as  other  unions  try  to 
“steal”  jobs  that  belong  to  the 
typographical  union  and  un¬ 
derbid  it  on  prices  for  labor. 
He  accused  some  “sister  cr^ 
unions”  of  raiding  ITU  juris¬ 
diction  and  negotiating  ar¬ 
rangements”  with  employers. 

I  S  H  E  R  for  September  10,  19^^ 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


classified  section 


Engraving  Service 


Business  Opportunities 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 
DOUBLE  YOUR  INCOME  + 

Only  extremely  sales-minded,  talented 
individuals  or  progressive  business  men 
should  read  this  ad.  We  offer  a  fran¬ 
chise  in  a  county  to  publish  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  tabloid  size  newspaijer.  The 
advertising  market  available  is  the  hot¬ 
test  in  the  country  today.  Franchise  en¬ 
tails  supervision,  management,  fea¬ 
tures,  layout,  printing,  etc.  Other 
newspaper  account  procurement  as¬ 
sistance  will  also  be  supplied.  The  cost 
of  the  franchises  are  determined  on  a 
county  basis  in  accordance  with  the 
formula  for  the  market  which  is  avail¬ 
able.  Approximately  $20,000  down,  bal¬ 
ance  financed  over  a  short  period  of 
years.  Other  matters  incident  to  the 
franchise  will  be  discussed  upon  inter¬ 
view  with  the  principals.  Reply  to  Box 
2441,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


^^Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


6  SQ.  INCHES-, 
FLUSH  MOUNTED 

dfciiS  »»  OUR 
niss  PPIOE  LIST 


announcements 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


ISetrspaper  Brokers 


I  IB  S.  Sfh  ST.  •  BOX  1135  •  PADUCAH  KY. 


appraisals  for  estate,  tax, 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  APPRAISALS 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  27401 


Features  Available 


IS  THERE  A  FUTURE  FOR  LATIN 
instructors?  Does  that  Sergeant  plod¬ 
ding  through  the  rice  paddies  really 
neetl  a  verb  slide-rule?  Voice  of  the 
Robot;  a  technology  and  science  fea¬ 
ture  with  pizzazz  I  Satani,  1000  Tracy 
Drive,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20904. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  Ph:  (AC  6161  349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


ISeicspaper  Brokers 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
par>er  properties — sale  or  imrchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.,  3.5902.  Phone  546-3357. 


Fillers 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGE'NCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillers. 
They  come  headed  and  save  time.  P.  O. 
Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  94101. 


SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO..  INC. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Ela. 


It  M  t^row  iJn  You 

(The  Teen  Market,  That  Is) 


ISetcspaper  Printing 


PACTFIC  NORTHWEST 
Licensed  Broker,  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509.  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470 


Tislay's  new  generation  spends  $25- 
hillion  annually — making  it  the  second 
ranking  national  industry — toppe<l  only 
by  defense  spending.  And.  the  number 
of  teenagers  will  double  in  the  next 
four  years. 

Teen  Enterprises  of  America  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  series  of  programs  that  can  mean 
an  excellent  dollar  return  to  you  ($2,000 
to  $3,000  monthly,  depending  on  market 
area).  Included  will  be  a  sophisticated 
new  national  teen  magazine  with  a 
unique  local  concept  designed  to  take 
the  country  by  storm. 

If  you  are  interesteil  in  publishing  your 
own  magazine,  plus  getting  in  on  the 
ground  floor  for  a  series  of  winning 
promotion  programs  in  America’s  hot¬ 
test  economic  area,  and  you  live  in  a 
population  area  of  100,000  or  over,  we’d 
like  to  hear  from  you  by  return  mail 
...  as  we’re  ready  to  roll. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  get  into  your 
own  publication,  eventually  your  own 
agency  if  so  inclined. 

Address  inquiries,  resume  to: 


ROTARY  press  time.  Boston  area ;  also 
composition.  (AC  617)  843-2937. 


WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr. 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT:  11  Linos:  40- 
page  press;  has  time  open  for  more 
tabloid  or  standard  newspapers.  Nor¬ 
man  Adair.  Moreau  Publ.,  Box  545, 
Orange.  N.  J.  (AC  201)  OR  4-8000. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
’’the  broker  with  instant  buyers’’ 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management. 
Appraisals.  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala 
(205)  262-1751 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  Papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


ISetcspapers  For  Sale 


Press  Engineers 


RILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
h.as  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


DEIAN  SELLERS  sells  Ariz.  and  west¬ 
ern  papers.  625  E.  Main.  Mesa,  Ariz., 
<15201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE!— New  York 
suburban  weeklies  in  fast-expanding 
area  65-miles  from  N.Y.C.  Box  2526, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  HolIywoo(l  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


ASSURED  MONEY-MAKER.  ZONE  5 
Net  profit  1965  $20,000  plus.  Down 
payment  $17,500.  Finance  balance  non¬ 
interest  note.  A  guaranteed  money¬ 
maker.  Prove  your  financial  ability,  I 
will  open  my  books  to  you.  My  doctor 
has  ordered  me  to  quit  ...  or  else. 

Box  2286,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room 


2  LUDLOWS,  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  CABS,  w/mats  (Send  for  List) 

1  ELROD-E  Gas  Pot  Asst.  Molds 
VANDERCGOK  325  Proof  Press  25x27 
VANDERCOOK  320  Proof  Press  20x27 
VANDEPCOOK  317  Power  Proof  Press 
HOE  Flat  Page  Router 
LINOTYPE’S.  Models  ,5-8  and  31 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10012 
(212)  966-0070 


Teen  Enterprises 
Box  13451 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64199 


COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  Down  payment  $10,006.  Would 
consider  leasing  to  right  person.  Send 
inquiries  to  Box  2553,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAYS  cre¬ 
ating  rapid  growth  potentials  for  3 
Virginia  weekly  properties  priced  from 
$15  to  $125  thousand  available  due  to 
retirements.  For  details,  R.  K.  T.  Lar¬ 
son  &  Associates  Inc.,  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  23.507. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


CLASSIFIED 
Advprtinine  Entea 


UNDER  12.000  DAILY  PAPER  in 
Chart  Area  6.  Gross  $350-M:  cash  flow 
$150-M.  Exclusive.  Good  equipment- 
good  staff  ...  a  self-runner.  Major 
growth  area.  Will  sell  for  3  times 
gross,  plus  $200-M  cash.  Let’s  hear 
from  qualified  buyers  interested  in  a 
respect^  newspaper  in  prime  com¬ 
munity.  No  window  shoppers.  29% 
will  handle  for  the  right  person.  Write 
Box  2677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"SITUATIONS  WANTSD" 
trayabla  with  or^srl 

-tiiiM  .  80c  per  lint,  per  Inut 

.  90e  per  lint,  per  Inut 

-limts  . $1.00  per  lint,  per  Inut 

-time  .  $1.10  per  lint,  per  Inut 

AdP  SOt  ftr  btx  ttrviet 

Air-mill  ttrviet  on  btv  numbers  also 

ivailablt  it  Sl.OO  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIfICATIONS" 

$1.25  per  lint,  per  inut 
$1.35  per  line,  per  inut 
$1.45  per  line,  per  issue 
.$1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADUNE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Toosday,  4:30  FM 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations  changes  your  clas- 
silltd  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Avo.,  N  T..  N.  T.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


Addres! 


NEW  CALIF.  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in 
wide  open  area.  $76,000  gross  1st  six 
months  and  growing  rapidly.  Nee<ls  ad 
executive  with  business  head  for  ulti¬ 
mate  growth.  Present  organization  is 
newsman  barked  by  corporation  made 
up  of  local  businessmen.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man  I  Terms  if  you 
qualify.  Box  2591,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


4-timn 

3-timet 

2-timtt 

l-time 


Classification. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  $200M  gross 
up.  Confidential.  Phil  Turner,  1545  N. 
Wilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028. 


WILL  BUY  OR  LEASE  New  Mexico 
or  Texas  daily  or  weekly.  Box  853. 
Plainview,  Texas.  79072. 


OFFSCT  PUBLISHER.  39, 


_  _ _  experi- 

encerl,  seeks  small  daily  or  large  week¬ 
ly  with  enar-term  daily  potential  gross¬ 
ing  $250M  up.  Chart  Area  9.  Will  per¬ 
sonally  assume  management  after  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Fre<l  Stannard,  1336  La  Gra¬ 
nada  Dr.,  Thousand  Oaks.  Calif.,  91360. 

editor  8c  publisher  for  September  10,  1966 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  •  S50  Third  Avanua  •  New  York,  New  Yerh  10022 


Equipment  IMert 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACI 


Composing  Room 


Composing  Room 


Presses  &  Machinery 


MODEL  F4  FOTosETTER  foremost  newspapeps  use  HOE  SIMPLEX  TlV  " 

.  ..  ..  m  nilCAl  IIMIM 


1  Potdevin  Waxer  Machine  I'’*'!  ^ 

1  Model  F4  Fotosetter  (Serial  #265)  coded— AN PA/RI  tested 

(Sales  No.  021611F)  equipped  with:  j.m.HANsystem  Engineered  Dispatch  Room 

1  Motor  Drive  custom  fitted  to  exact  needs 

9  Lenses— One  each  1 /2.x.  2/3x,  3/4x,  j.m.HARTCO  Power  Rotary  Plate  Shaver 
®^'^**Jl*^**  f/Gx,  IVjx,  2. ox.  3. ox  simplifies  hot  metal  paste  up 

9  S^l^  rains  i.m.LUMINITE  Stereotype  Chases 

3  Film  Carriages  (one  each  18.  30  and  precision  ground  uniformly  accurate 

42  pica)  i.m. MECHANICAL  COPY  BOY  Conveyors 

6  Film  Magazines  (two  each  18,  30  and  copy,  proofs,  flatcasts.  pasteups 

42  pica)  j.m.SPACEMAKER  Newspaper  Turtles 

6  Film  Receivers  (two  each  18,  30  and  ruggedly  built,  reasonably  priced 

42  pica) 

2  i;j“rii“loxer""”  JACK  MOORE 

1  ^velM^V^^^'^  Newspaper  Production  Outfitter 

RI/200  Country  Club  Dr. 

AUXILIARY  EQUIPMENT  Medina,  Ohio  44255 

INCLUDED) - 

-  MODEL  5  LINOTYPE,  ser.  #56594. 

1  Correcting  Device  (includes  18,  30  equipped  with  TTS  perating  unit:  Mat 
and  42  pica  Correcting  Device  dies)  detector.  '65;  font  of  9  pt.  Corona;  and 
1  Correcting  Device  Vacuum  Box  (in-  TT  Ssafeties. 

eludes  vacuum  pump)  LUDLOW,  ser.  #10265;  Burnisher,  ser. 

6  Punches — 18  pica  (6,  8,  9,  10,  12  and  #2432  ;  14  fonts  type,  type  cabinet  and 
14  point)  many  type  sticks.  Write  or  'phone: 

8  Punches — 30  pica  (6,  8,  9.  10,  12,  14,  Ale.x  Washburn,  Star  Pub.  Co.,  Hope, 
18.  and  24  point)  Ark.,  71801. 

8  Punches — 42  pica  (6.  8,  9,  10,  12,  14,  - 

18.  and  24  point)  THE  NA'HON'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 

3  Horizontal  Knives  (One  each  18,  30  roll  on  L.  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 

and  42  pica)  Turtles — $92.25  to  $107.25,  fob  Elkin. 

1  Voltage  Regulator  Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALEIS 

COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
EILEjCTTRICAL  SPEXUIFICATIONS  Elkin.  North  Carolina.  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919  )  835-1613 

CAMERA  llOV,  AC,  60  Cycle,  1  Phase  _ _ _ _ _ 

MOTOR  DMVE^  j  Engraving  Equipment 

POWERSHI^^^  ^  ^  PHO’TO-LA'ITIE  c^t  over 

$4. COO  new  m  November  64.  Now  $2,- 
ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT  "  plates  and  loU  of  w^  baM ; 

iNn  TIDRI)  ^Iso  stones  and  two  saws.  Sunnyside 

Sun.  P.  O'.  Box  689,  Sunnyside,  Wash- 
1  E'ont — Century  Schoolbook  ington  98944.  (509)  837-3701, _ 

1  FontL  ••  ^Ic  PHOTO-LATHET-READY  TO  WORK 

1  Font-Alternate  Gothic  #1  *’‘^'•“8,  parts.  Priced  to  sell. 

1  Fonb-Futura  Book  machine.  Gone  offset.  Advertiser- 

1  Font— Future  Demibold  Democrat.  Norway,  Maine  04268. 

Several  Hundred  Misc,  Pi  sorts  ' 

1  Reid  Magazine  Rack  Miscellaneous  Machinery 

Assorted  Spare  Parts  - - 

MULTIGRAPH-MULTILITH  machine. 
Write  or  call:  model  1250,  ser.  #545675.  Rebuilt  in 

'  1960.  Any  reasonable  offer  considered. 
JOHN  R.  MULiDOWNEY  F.O.B.  Hamilton.  Will  crate  to  ship. 

25  Broad  Street  i  The  Ravalli  County  Bank,  224  Pinck- 

New  York,  N.Y.  10004  ney  St..  Box  113,  Hamilton,  Montana 

(AC  212)  944-3770  59840. 

2  Model  31  Linotypes,  67930-2 — TTS  OETSET  PLANT,  nearly  complete,  all 

Elach  with  2  Mags. — 4  Molds — Blower  A-1.  Press,  camera,  folder,  cutter,  etc. 
— Microtherm  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor  $5,000  cash.  No  typesetter.  Chronicle 
— High  Speed  TTS  Unit — Shaftstall  De-  Publishers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4607,  Jack- 
tector — etc.  sonville.  E'lorida  32201. 

Model  8  Linotype,  No.  55452— TTS-3  2  JUSTOWRITER  REPRODUCERS.  9 
Mags. — 4  Molds — Blower — Micro  Pot —  pt.  Galvin.  $1500  each.  Madison  Press, 
Fe^er  —  AC  Motor  —  High  Speed  TTS  Lomlon,  Ohio  43140. 

Unit — Shaftstall  Detector — etc.  I - 

STUFE'ING  MACHINE  for  some  news- 
Model  29  Linotype  Mixer — 66113.  4/90  paper  shy  on  press  capacity.  Capable 
Mags.  —  4  Molds — Mohr  Measure—  of  inserting  6,000  per  hour.  Ck)niplete  , 
Blower — Micro  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor  for  $1.C00.  Daily  Leader-Times,  Kit- 
— etc.  tanning.  Pa.  16201.  I 


Model  C4  Intertype — 17118.  4  Mags. —  |  Perforator  Taoc 

4  Molds— Blower— Gas  Monomelt  Pot—  |  I 

AC  Motor.  LOWEST  PRICHE  and  best  quality 

orM  CLJI  M  kiAM  aCCi^/~iaTCC  perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ;  tor  S"  and  $.95  for  14"— all  widths 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y,  OX  7-4590  %  f  o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 

- - — - -  -  from  : 

MODEL  5  BLUE  STREAK  Linotype.  1  PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
TTS  Keyboard  &  Perforator,  $18,000  ;  25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

value,  one  owner  . $7,950  ^  ^ 

MODEL  5  LINOTYPE.  A-1  . $750  Presses  &  Machinery 

20K  CHALLEINGE  Proof  press  ..$975  i  - — 

S-8  HAMMOND  Plate  Shaver  ...$1,795  /  O  I  IMIT  OT?/  " 

NEW  PHOTO-TYPOSrrOR.  Save  $260  O  OP  O  UINM  rll^t - ^^'74 

NEW  REJPREX  Repro  Proof  Press  ,3  extra  Color  (Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 

PEatFECTION  TYPE.  INC.  Duo  Ink  Rails— Reels— Pasters— Dou- 

2716  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  55408  ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con- 

-  veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 

ALL  MODELS  I  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 

Linotypes— Intertypes— Ludlows  d-n'I^k^i’A  ATCC 

PRINTCRAFT  REyREBEafTATTVES  I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007  |  gg  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


NEW  UNUSED  BROWN  62  X  42"  off-  I  24-PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY.  21  %"  cut¬ 
set  plate  developing  sink  complete  with  i  off,  with  portable  color  unit,  spare 
rinse  system.  $200.00  f.o.b.  'The  Daily  parts  and  rollers.  Deland  (Fla  )  Sun 
Review,  Towanda,  Pa.  18848.  '  Nows. 


40  pages — Post-war  (1948)  Single  width 
— 40  collect.  20  straight,  rated  30,000. 
AC  Drive.  Complete  stereo  including 
Wood  Vacuum  Pony  Autoplate — Master 
E'ormer — Hoe  Monarch  Roller,  etc. 

Available  Oct.  15. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Newspaper  Elquipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

12  UNITS~G^S~~ 

22% — Arch  Type  Units — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 

3  Color  Stripers — 8  Capco  O)lor  Foun¬ 
tains — STEIREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

WEB  PRESS-  22%"  X  36"  Hantscho 
— 3  rollstands,  3  perfecting  units,  offen 
oven,  chill  rolls,  double  parallel  and 
quarter  fold.  Acumeter  paster  and 
Stobb  bundler.  Two  years  old.  We  need 
space  and  must  sacrifice.  R.  W. 
&hrott.  Intelligencer  Printing  Co., 
Lancaster,  Pa.  HfiOl.  Phone:  (AC  717) 
569-2641. 

SCOTT  24  PP.  PRESS,  double  color 
hump,  &  %  folder,  23-9/16"  cutoff, 
quick  lockup  plate  cylinders,  2  plates 
wide,  good  condition,  ideal  newspaper 
&  color  circular  press,  building  sold, 
must  move,  will  sacrifice,  former  plant 
of  East  St.  Louis  Press.  21  N.  Main, 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois  62'20I. 

HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22% " — 3  Color  Humps — 6  Re¬ 
verses — Doulile  Folder — Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive — NEW  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRE'SS,  8-page. 
Excellent  condition.  Maintained  by  Goss 
Co.  We've  outgrown  it.  Reasonable. 
Daily  Times,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  08701. 
(AC  201)  363-0'2.30. 

Lake  Erie  DIRECTOMAT  Molding 
Press.  800-ton  pressure,  double  side 
oiieration,  electric  heat.  Ernest  Payne 
Corp.,  31-28  Queens  Blvd.,  L.I.C.,  N.Y. 
(212)  937-1166. 

25  X  38  MIEHLE  CYLINDER  variable 
speed.  Excellent  condition.  BARGAIN ! 
Griffice  Ptg.  Co..  69  St.  Michael  St., 
Mobile,  Alabama  36602. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

22  V4"  cu4-o« 

R.  Hoe  &  Company  6  units  and  twin 
folding  device,  vertical  pattern,  anti¬ 
friction,  roller  bearing,  rated  af 
50,000  per  hour,  under  fed  with 
Kohler  reels  (tripod).  Two  lOO  HP 
drives.  >o  stereo.  First  cheek  $25,000. 
Act  now  and  buy. 

UPECO 

Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
IS’J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


Presses  &  Machinery 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Year  1930,  model  2/1 

Folder — %  page  delivery 
4  Page  Printing  Section 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  IO017 
(AC  212)  MU  6-4774 

Wanted  to  Buy 

(X)MPLETE  COMPOSING  ROOM  off. 
set  equipment  for  small  Zone  2  weekly. 
Please  state  components  for  sale.  All 
replies  kept  confidential.  Box  2588,  Ed- 
itor  &  Publisher, 

MODERN  48  PAGE  PRESS.  Give  ade¬ 
quate  description,  dimensions,  age,  pic¬ 
tures  or  sketch.  State  Price.  No  mon. 
strosities  wanted.  M.  A.  Wolcott,  Daily 
Iberian,  New  Iberia,  La.  70560, 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 


HELP  WANTED 


COPY  EDITOR.  20-hours  a  week.  Start 
Feb.  1,  1967,  on  The  Daily  Iowan.  Su¬ 
pervise  work  of  journalism  majors.  Op- 
liortuDity  to  do  graduate  work.  201 
Communications  Center,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  52240. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  university  new*, 
paiier.  If  qualified,  teach  photography 
courses.  Master's  in  journalism  and  ex¬ 
perience  preferable.  Chart  Area  3.  Box 
2632.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN.  Manage 
ment  trainee  position.  Suburban  L.  A. 
Box  2480,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER  for  medium-size  daily 
in  western  Pa.  Looking  for  young  ac¬ 
countant  with  E.D.P.  background  ready 
to  move  up.  Have  computer  on  order. 
Salary  $10,000-1-  to  start.  Send  full 
details  to  Box  2595,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGERS  for 
mclti-publication  company  with  natioo- 
al  single-copy  sales  program.  Positions 
require  college  trained  individuals  with 
publishing  exiierienee  in  market  devel¬ 
opment,  sales  planning,  wholesaler  and 
retailer  contact,  recruiting  and  train¬ 
ing  of  sales  force,  etc.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Bos 
2616,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Direct  Factory  Representative 

Growing  company  desires 
ambitious,  circulation 
trained,  young  man  for 
executive  sales  position, 
calling  on  circulation  and 
industrial  accounts  Travel 
4  days  per  week.  Relocate 
Area  5  at  factory  with 
salary,  expenses,  and  bo¬ 
nus.  Send  resume  in  detail 
to  Box  2515,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  September  10,  19« 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Circulation 


IJNUSUALi  OPPORTUNITY  for  circu¬ 
lation  hUc*  nnd  promotion  man.  Com- 
natitira  area  needs  building.  Results 
judged  by  personal  production.  Strong 
6day  evening  .  •  •  one  of  3  in  a  group. 
Opportunity  for  advancement  for  pro¬ 
ducer.  Salary  and/or  commissions  plus 
car  ^lowance.  Ideal  for  young  O.M., 
Assistant  on  small  daily,  or  anyone 
who  believes  in  his  sates  ability  and 
wants  chance  to  prove  he  can  produce. 
Northern  Ohio  daily.  Write  Box  2496, 
^itor  &  Publisher,  giving  full  resumd. 
All  replies  held  in  confidence. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  Manager 
for  29,000  combined  daily  and  Sunday 
in  Upper  East  Tennessee.  Must  have 
proven  record  of  circulation  building; 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
including  ABC;  cost  conscious ;  family 
man  in  30's.  Salary  Open.  Future  for 
capable  ^ministrator  and  leader.  Send 
complete  resume  including  references 
to  £.  G.  Heiberger,  Times-News,  Kings¬ 
port.  Tennessee.  37662. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  needeci  at 
once  by  Florida  daily — 20,000  circula¬ 
tion— in  rapidly-growing  North  Central 
Florida  university  city.  Will  be  first  in 
line  for  assistant  managership,  with 
future  for  a  hard  worker  assured;  will 
ihare  outside  sales  responsibility  with 
manager  and  one  salesman.  Excellent 
nationally  known  company  offering 
many  employee  benefits  and  excellent 
growth  potential.  Salary  depends  upon 
experience,  other  factors.  All  inquiries 
kept  confidential.  Contact  John  Ricket- 
■on,  Sun,  Gainesville,  Fla.  32601.  (AC 
30o)  378-1411. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
I  notch,  ambitious  display  advertising 
,  layout  man.  Daily  paper  in  Pacific 
Northwest  20,000  circulation  publishing 
200  pages  weekly.  Only  experienced 
man  to  be  considered.  Prefer  age 
bracket  of  25-35.  Must  furnish  clean 
bill  of  health  with  physical  examination 
required.  This  opening  offers  top  pay. 
bonus,  medical  and  life  insurance  plan, 

I  pension  and  profit-sharing  plan.  Su^ 
Btantial  growth  confronts  community 
!  and  the  newspaper  so  we  are  expamling 
our  staff.  Moving  expense  allowance 
'  provided.  All  replies  in  strictest  of 
confldence.  Box  2604,  Editor  &  Pub- 
i  lisher. 


Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
tor  5-day  afternoon  daily.  Must  be 
proficient  in  layout  and  sales,  balary 
commensurate  with  ability.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  W.  F.  Ambrose,  Star-Advocate, 
Titusville.  Fla.,  32780. 


AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  of  fast¬ 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper 
needs  experienced  man  to  assist  busy 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  promo¬ 
tion.  planning  and  supervision.  TB  9- 
4692,  or  Box  1769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  top-notch  growing  Iowa  daily.  Top 
responsibility — top  salary.  Illness  has 
created  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Box  2575,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CAN  AN  ALERT.  EAGER  AD  MAN 
with  even  limited  experience  And  hap¬ 
piness  on  a  12-M  Ohio  daily?  We  have 
the  opening ;  the  rest  depends  on  you. 
Reply  to:  G.  E.  Phillips,  Advertising 
Dir.,  Xenia  (Ohio)  Daily  Gazette. 


LARGE  MICHIGAN  WEEKLY  in  com-  I 
lietitive  area  needs  ad  manager.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary,  fringes;  2-man  staff.  Write 
Gratiot  County  Herald,  Box  8,  Ithaca,  I 
Mich.  48847. 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  ADVANCE  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  printing  sales.  Modern  Illi¬ 
nois  offset  daily  desires  salesman  who 
wants  to  grab  an  account  list  and  make 
it  grow  I  Applicant  should  be  a  leader 
in  developing  ideas  for  retail  advertis¬ 
ers.  Salary,  incentives.  Paid  vacation, 
profit-sharing,  group  insurance.  Write 
or  call  J.  Gepford,  Adv.  Dir.,  Daily 
Republican,  Belvidere.  III.  6100S.  (815) 
544-2101. 


AD  AGENCY  COPYWRITER.  Versatile 
all-around  man  to  assist  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  heads  agency.  Should  lie 
college  graduate  with  three  to  seven 
years’  experience  creating  advertising 
and  have  samples  to  prove  it.  Must  be 
alert,  in  tune  with  the  times,  but  more 
important,  in  step  with  tradition.  Must 
be  resourceful,  a  self-starter  who  fol¬ 
lows  through  and  gets  things  done. 
Essential :  Ability  to  think  .  .  .  reason 
logically  .  .  .  write  clearly.  Promising 
future  progressively  ahead  for  the  right 
man  with  small  nationally-recognized 
Rochester,  New  York  advertising 
agency  representing  important  clients. 
Write  Box  2498,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMH^l 
Interested  in  joining  an  expanding 
group  of  24  top  quality  suburban  news¬ 
papers  in  the  nations  number  one  su¬ 
burban  growth  area?  Write  or  call 
Don  Bauer,  Personnel  Director,  Twin 
Cities  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc.  Hop¬ 
kins.  Minnesota  65343. 


AD  SALES  PERSON,  2  weeklies  in 
impidly-growing  Hudson  Valley,  1-% 
hrs.  north  of  N.Y.C.  Salary,  expenses, 
liberal  bonus.  High  potential.  Berean 
rrew,  Highland,  N.Y.  12528. 

retail  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
wanted  by  one  of  the  finest  daily  offset 
in  the  U.S.  Beautiful  new 
budding,  excellent  working  conditions, 
wary  commensurate  with  ability, 
bonus  plan.  Must  be  superior  in  sales 
and  layout  ability.  Send  sample  lay- 
wta,  c<^plete  resume  first  letter  to 
Advertising  Director,  Fairbanks  Daily 
N^^Miner,  P.0,  Box  710,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska.  99701. 


retail  ADVER’nSING  MANAGER, 
r  field  in  Southern 

active,  aggressive  man 
equiw)ed  and  determined  to  prcxliice 
Jesuits.  Compensation  commensurate. 
J^nfidential.  Box  2530,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 


small  MIDWEST  DAILY  needs  dy 
nsmic  young  advertising  salesman  wh 
Unlut  fo  **11.  Starting  salar 

H.voo  annually,  plus  good  commission 
“5  fringes.  Send  complete  resum 
sna  a  few  sample  layouts  to  Box  2544 
Mitor  A  Publisher. 


AD  man  for  major  account  list.  Re¬ 
quires  knowledge  layout,  copy.  Salary, 
monthly  bonus,  car  allowance.  New 
plant.  Excellent  future.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Please  write  Box  2602,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Established  8-edition  regional  weekly 
newspaper  offers  growth  opportunity  to 
professional  salesman  who  can  sell  to 
retail,  distributors,  manufacturers  and 
agencies.  Prefer  man  25-35,  self  start¬ 
er.  who  can  participate  in  our  new 
growth  period.  No  limit  to  earnings. 
First  year  minimum  310,000.  New  posi¬ 
tions  in  San  Francisco,  San  Jose  or 
Sacramento.  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and 
Portland.  Send  resume  and  references 
in  first  letter  to:  F.  Ostrow,  Adv.  Dir., 
P.O.  Box  3504,  Seattle,  Washington. 
98124. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Prefer  Journalism  degree  and  some  e.\- 
perience  for  opening  on  California, 
suburban  daily.  Good  salary  and 
chance  for  advancement.  Excellent  cli¬ 
mate  in  San  Francisco  East  Bay  area. 
Send  resume  to  Ray  Huden.  Business 
Manager,  Herald  &  News,  P.O.  Box 
31,  Livermore,  Calif.  94561. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  on  L.I.  Position  requires 
knowledge  of  layout  and  copy,  as  well 
as  good  sales  ability.  Salary,  expenses 
and  bonus.  Write  or  call:  'The  Long- 
Islander.  313  Main  St..  Huntington, 
L.I.,  N.Y.  11743.  (516)  HA  7-7000. 


ADVER’nSING  SALESMEN,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
EIAP  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
tjrpewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago.  HI.  60603. 


Editor  ac  publisher  for  September  10,  1966 


Display  Advertising 

COPYWRITER 

I’m  looking  for  an  ad  man  who  can 
prove  he  writes  copy  that  sells  mer¬ 
chandise,  who  likes  variety  and  who 
would  enjoy  seeing  his  copy  used  na¬ 
tionwide.  We’re  a  12-year-old  blue  chip 
leader  in  the  outdoor  television  an¬ 
tenna  and  TV  systems  manufacturing 
industry.  We  think  young,  act  with 
maturity.  Something  new  popping  all 
the  time.  Work  involves  copywriting 
for  direct  mail  letters,  flyers,  product 
catalog  sheets,  etc.  aimed  at  electronic 
parts  distributors  and  TV  dealers.  Some 
publicity  writing.  A  good  idea  man  who 
has  a  way  with  words  will  find  this  a 
move  he’ll  never  regret.  Top  salary, 
employee  benefits  and  profit-sharing. 
Call  collect:  AC  319  753-U121.  Hal  Sor¬ 
enson,  Advertising  Manager,  Winegard 
Company.  Burlington.  Iowa. 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

Immediate  opening  for  ver¬ 
satile,  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Perma¬ 
nent,  full-time  position. 
Job  offers  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity,  employe  benefits. 
Apply  in  person  or  send 
detailed  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
2 1  st  &  Q  Sts., 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  95804. 


EXCELLENT  ADVANCEMENT  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  aggressive  reporter  on 
an  18,000  circulation  newspaper.  Good 
spot  for  man  on  weekly  or  smaller 
daily  to  move  up.  Pension  plan,  life 
and  hospitalization  insurance,  liberal 
vacations  included  in  benefits.  Send 
resume  of  training,  schooling,  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  2638,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR — Young,  aggressive,  knowl¬ 
edgeable  shirt-sleeves  executive  who  can 
handle  organized  department  and  de¬ 
velop  suburban  newspaper  in  fast  mov¬ 
ing  metro  area.  Rapid  advancement 
for  producer.  So.  Calif.  Box  2497,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AGRICUL’TU'RAL  EDITOR 
Expanding  weekly  trade  newspaper  of¬ 
fers  challenging  position.  Agricultural 
background  or  writing  experience  in 
field  essential.  Job  demands  newswrit¬ 
ing  ability,  facility  with  heads,  will¬ 
ingness  to  take  responsibility.  Starting 
salary  in  $7500  to  $8500  range,  depend¬ 
ing  on  qualifications.  Prefer  family 
man,  2.5-45.  Write  fully.  Editor,  THE 
POULTRYMAN,  P.O.  Drawer  A.  Vine- 
land,  N.J.  08360. 


COPY  EDITOR-REPORTER  on  grow¬ 
ing  Midwestern  evening  daily  in  city 
of  50,000.  Liberal  salary  schedule,  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  insurance,  excellent  hours, 
bright  future.  One  of  most  respected 
dailies  in  Middle  West.  Box  2538,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


GOVERNMENT  REPORTEHt 
For  rapidly-growing  suburban  p.m.  in 
desirable  Zone  4  metro  area.  Daily 
reportorial  experience  essential.  Chal¬ 
lenging,  good  pay.  benefits.  Box  2543, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPOR'TS  EDITOR— Daily  with  2— uni¬ 
versity  si>orts  coverage  needs  a  young 
man  with  Interest  to  do  the  job  justice. 
Daily  Idahonian.  Moscow,  Idaho  83843. 


Editorial 

MAGAZINE  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
state  outdoor  recreation-conservation 
monthly.  Looking  for  recent  J-grad, 
reliable  copy  editor,  active  outdoors- 
man,  modern  design  layout  specialist. 
Good  salary  schedule.  Send  resume  to 
TEXAS  PARKS  &  WILDLIFE  maga¬ 
zine,  Reagan  State  Bldg.,  Ausun, 
Texas  78701. 


NEWSMEN/  PHOTOGRAPHEUtS 
Want  to  live  in  an  aggressive  and 
growing  western  Iowa  community  of 
8,000  7  Home  of  Midwestern  College. 
Iowa  Beef  Packers  and  Farmbest  meats. 
We  need  talented  and  aggressive  news¬ 
men  with  photo  ability  to  help  build  a 
regional  daily  newspaiier.  Work  in  com¬ 
pletely  new  offset  plant.  Write  or 
phone  Ron  Slechta  or  Richard  Knowles 
712-263-2123,  Denison  Newspapers, 
Denison,  Iowa  51442. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  young,  aggressive, 
willing  to  take  to  the  field  to  generate 
own  lively  copy.  Page  layout  and  cam¬ 
era  ability  desirable.  Joe  Rothstein, 
Editor,  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily 
News,  Box  1660. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  rewrite,  for  top- 
j  notch  suburban  pai>er.  Willing  to  pay 
I  well  for  right  person.  N.Y.  area.  Send 
resume  to  Bo.x  2533,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Suburban  p.m.  in  major  league  metro 
area  seeks  top-flight  simrts  man  with 
imagination,  ambition  and  youth  to  im¬ 
prove  content  and  appearance  of  sec¬ 
tion.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Box  2518, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPEINING  for  general 
news  reporter  on  small  midwest  daily. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Three  Rivers 
Commercial,  Three  Rivers,  Mich., 
49093.  Ph.  (616)  278-6115,  Ext.  8. 


COMPETENT  SPOR’TS  REPORTER— 
some  desk  experience— preferably  from 
Zonee  7,  8,  9.  Strong  on  local  coverage; 
write  occasional  column  in  friendly 
outdoor  sports  area.  Write  Ray  Giffin, 
Sports  Eklitor,  Idaho  Daily  Statesman, 
Boise,  Idaho  83702. 


CREATIVE  WRI’TER-EDITOR  for 
quality  brochures,  alumni  magazine  of 
nationally-known  urban  university. 
Some  layout,  design  knowledge  useful. 
Good  salary,  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
I  Box  2545,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENT  HUNT:  Free  placement  serv¬ 
ice  for  able  newsmen,  backshop  help. 
Oklahoma  Press  Assn.,  3601  Lincoln, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  73105.  Ph :  405 
+  JA-4-4421. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  newly-or¬ 
ganized  publications  department  in 
Zone  5  university.  Staffed  with  artists 
and  photographers,  department's  edi¬ 
torial  staff  works  on  variety  of  publi¬ 
cations  :  alumni  magazine,  annual  re¬ 
ports.  catalog  and  bulletins,  fund-rais¬ 
ing  materials,  departmental  brochures. 
More  opportunity  to  focus  efforts  in 
particular  areas  of  interest  as  staff 
grows.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Carl  Sherman.  Senior  Editor. 
Publications  Office.  Ohio  University. 
Athens,  Ohio.  45701. 


y— ’  "  - . . 

SPORTS 
Desk  Man 

Afternoon  daily  with  national 
reputation  wants  competent 
sports  copy  editor.  We  prefer 
college  graduate  with  good 
Journalism  background,  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  feature  approach, 
and — most  of  all — solid  editing 
skill.  Full  details,  please. 

Box  2565 

Editor  A  Publisher 

- 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


DESK  OPPORTUNITY 
We'd  like  to  hear  from  you  if  you  have 
either  (1)  successful  desk  experience  at 
a  paper  that  cares;  or  (2)  hif^h  ability 
with  words  and  ideas,  and  a  desire  to 
learn  desk  fundamentals.  Big  afternoon 
PM,  Zone  2.  Box  2570,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


$80-$  1 60  a  week! 

Eastern  middle-size  daily  group  needs 
reporters  who  can  write  reasonably 
well,  accurately  and  with  brevity.  Need 
beginners  and  pros  for  hard  news  and 
features,  general  assignment  and  bu¬ 
reaus.  Send  biography  and  clips  (we'll 
return  them)  to  Box  2554,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITO'R  for  educationally-oriented  con¬ 
sumer  magazine.  Must  be  capable  writ¬ 
er,  researcher  and  reporter  as  well  as 
editorial  department  administrator. 
Prefer  heavy  magazine  experience.  Will 
consider  newspaper  or  top  caliber  man 
(or  woman)  who  has  been  advertising 
agency  principal.  Exceptional  opportun¬ 
ity  for  well  qualified  person.  Send 
resume  and  call  for  appointment.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Dept.  5,  Bryan  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  2600  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Suite 
310,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90057.  (AC 
213)  386-8660. 


EDITOR  wanted  for  NNA  General  iJx- 
cellence  award-winning  paper  located 
in  Northern  Illinois.  Mus^  be  good  news 
and  sports  man,  as  well  as  having 
ability  to  handle  camera.  Will  train  the 
right  man.  Excellent  salary  and  ^ne- 
fits.  Contact  R.  K.  Smith.  Tilton  Pu^ 
lications,  Rochelle.  Illinois  61068. 


EDITOR  with  reporting  and  photog¬ 
raphy  experience  to  handle  news  side  of 
good,  big  county-seat  weekly  located  in 
WMt  central  Illinois.  Present  editor 
going  into  military  service  soon.  Job  is 
permanent.  For  further  details  write: 
The  Times  Record,  Aledo,  Illinois  61231. 


EDITOR/REPORTER  —  Immediate  op¬ 
ening  for  male/female  on  well-estab¬ 
lished  suburban  North  Jersey  weekly 
(circ.  4,400).  Relocation,  car  necessary. 
$125  starting  salary.  Box  2584,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


WRITER 

Immediate  opening  for  a 
)’oung,  top-flight  staff 
writer  or  combination 
writer/photographer  for 
prestige  corporation  pub¬ 
lications.  Article  work  in 
physical  sciences,  govern¬ 
ment,  natural  history,  fi¬ 
nance,  travel.  Good  pic¬ 
ture  sense,  imagination, 
accuracy  and  wide  rang¬ 
ing  interests  in  people  and 
business.  Frequent  salary 
reviews.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Some  travel.  Experi¬ 
ence  essential.  Send  re¬ 
sume  outlining  education, 
experience,  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to: 

Elwood  G.  Glass,  Jr. 

Mgr.  TKhnical  &  Professional 
Recruitment 

THE  STANDARD 
OIL  COMPANY  (Ohio) 

9609  Midland  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44J15 

An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  (M/F) 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can 
cover  anything  —  and  do  it  well  —  for 
Virginia  alternoon  daily.  Good  pay  and 
short  hours.  Box  2586,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


:  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
I  Prefer  man.  Good  opportunity  for  re¬ 
porter  on  weekly  on  smaller  daily  who 
wants  to  move  up.  Send  summary,  clips 
to  Nate  Uditsky,  Mgn.  Editor,  Pekin 
Daily  Times,  Pekin,  ill.  61554. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTERS  for 
cityside  and  bureau  assignments  in 
Palm  Beach  area.  Call  or  write:  Bob 
Preston,  Executive  Editor,  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times.  (AC  305)  833-4011. 


If  you  are  already  using  your  news 
judgment  in  deciding  news  play,  but 
are  looking  for  a  greater  challenge  on 
a  bigger  multi-edition  paper  as  a 
SLOT  MAN 

this  afternoon  paper  in  state  capital 
and  university  city  of  150,000  may  be 
your  spot.  A  real  opportunity  for 
i  young,  alert  professional  to  display  and 
coordinate  the  day's  news  report  in  a 
paper  of  high  standards.  UPI,  AP, 
Chicago  Daily  News-Sun  Times,  Wire- 
photo,  Telephoto,  plus  aggressive  local 
news  and  photo  staff.  Weekly  salary. 
Great  Plains  experience  preferred,  ^nd 
resume,  references  to  Gilbert  Savery, 
News  Editor,  Lincoln  Journal,  Eox 
588,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  68501. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  wire  ed¬ 
itor  on  a  12-M  Ohio  daily.  Write  de¬ 
tails  to:  R.  A.  McNemar,  Managing 
Eklitor,  Xenia  (Ohio)  Daily  Gazette. 


JOB  FOR  MANAGER-EDITOR  must 
'  be  filled  about  Sept.  30  on  established 
I  N.Y.  State  suburban  weekly.  Oppor- 
!  tun  ty  for  man  ablo  to  fit  new  d—is 
with  present  iiolicy.  Editor  on  6  months’ 
I  leave;  waiii  e.\pei'.eiieed  man  to  Wuik 
\  with  publisher.  Investment  poss  ble. 

Hurry!  Write  Box  2583,  Eklitor  &  Pu^ 
I  lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

50,000  a.m.  award-winning  daily.  Could 
be  a  current  news  editor,  or  tierson 
with  knowledge  and  potential  to  move 
up.  Good  starting  salary  and  chance  for 
advancement  within  6-paper  chain. 
Send  full  resume  to:  Personnel  Dept., 
Augusta  Chronicle,  News  Bldg.,  Au¬ 
gusta,  (Georgia  30906. 

Southeastern  Newspapers  Corp. 


NEWSPAPER  RHyORTER 
A  large  metropolitan  evening  news- 
paper  in  Zone  I  area  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  experienced  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Permanent  position. 
Excellent  employee  benefits.  Box  2568, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO.  3  MAN  ON  A  6-MAN  SPORTS 
staff  of  a  capital  city  newspaper  in  the 
!  Midwest.  Desire  man  who  can  work 
I  desk  and  report.  Should  have  strong 
interest  in  local  sports.  Send  complete 
I  resume  to  Box  2478,  Editor  &  Pub- 
{  lisher. 

j  ONE  OF  OHIO’S  fastest-growing  dail¬ 
ies  can  use  an  aggressive,  young  sports 
writer  and  a  general  assignment  re- 
I  porter.  News  Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
;  44901. 

i  REPORTERS^ 

i  COPY  READERS 

'  Immediate  openings  available  for  qual-  | 
ified  reporters  and  copy  readers.  Seven-  i 
day  morning  newspaper  in  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  Excellent  living  condi- 
I  tions  with  no  commuting.  Permanent 
:  employment  with  good  prospects  for 
advancement.  Give  full  details  of  work 
experience  and  educational  background 
in  first  letter  to  Box  2495.  Eklitor  & 
Publisher.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  people  working  on 
small  newspapers  to  move  up  to  a 
metropolitan  challenge. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  6'/^  day  p.m. 

'  daily.  Good  starting  pay.  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Knowledge  of  photography  useful 
i  but  not  essential.  Contact  Jack  Moss- 
i  man.  General  Manager,  The  Reixirter, 
I  Lebanon,  Ind.,  46052. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 


Big-10  city  p.m.  and  Sunday  seeking 
aggressive  young  sports  editor.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  right  person.  Send 
lull  details  with  salary  requirements  in 
first  letter.  Box  2587,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Small  Ohio  daily. 
Strong  on  local  coverage,  occasional 
column,  willing  to  work.  Immediate. 
Box  2558,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER — Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  or  equivalent,  wanted  by  high- 
quality  evening  newspaper,  30,000 
circulation,  which  will  pay  top  salary, 
generous  fringe  benefits,  offer  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Congenial  staff, 
high-quality  leadership,  b^t  working 
conditions,  in  newly  remodelled  plant, 
pleasant,  prosperous  city.  Opportunity 
for  ambitious  writer  to  use  imagina¬ 
tion.  resourcefulness,  help  with  desk. 
Send  resume,  samples,  references  to: 
Journal,  Kankakee,  Illinois  60901. 


WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT  WRITER 
for  general  coverage  in  glamorous 
Palm  Beach  area.  Call  or  write:  Bob 
Preston,  Executive  Editor.  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times.  (AC  305)  833-4011. 


BIG-CITY  STYLE. 
SMALL-CITY  LIVING 


The  Kingsport  Times-News,  29.000 
growing  at  better  than  1,000  a  year 
and  winner  for  the  past  two  years  of 
more  journalism  prizes  than  any  other 
Tennessee  daily,  needs  bright  young 
talent  to  maintain  and  extend  this 
record.  Morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
the  Times-News  is  an  aggressive,  local 
emphasis  paper  in  liveiy,  modern  for¬ 
mat,  breaking  new  ground  in  writing, 
photography  and  imaginative  news 
coverage,  with  few  sacred  cows  and  a 
strong  aversion  to  boring  readers.  Don’t 
let  the  "poverty  area”  fool  yon.  This 
is  a  hustling  industrial  city  less  than 
50  years  old  in  a  prosperous  lake-and- 
mountain  recreation  paradise.  Jobs  an 
available  now  for: 


YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER  for  general 
and  college  coverage ;  desk  experience 
helpful  bit  not  mandatory.  Excellent 
advancement  opportunity.  Call  or  write: 
Bob  Preston,  Executive  Editor,  Palm 
Beach  Post-Times.  (AC  305)  833-4011. 


DESKMAN-REPORTER  (night  side) 
with  editing  experience,  adaptable  to 
fresh  ideas  about  layout. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  to  heir 
re-shape  the  whole  sports  package. 
FEATURE  WRITER  -  REPORTjai. 
young  and  hungry. 
PHOTOGRAPHER  with  an  eye  for 
offbeat,  small-camera  photo-stories 
and  the  imagination  to  make  prise- 
winners  out  of  routine  (ught)  si- 
signments. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
(IVe  just  promoted  a  man  out  of  >liis  job) 
A  well-established  afternoon  daily,  cir¬ 
culation  of  36,000,  needs  an  aggressive 
newsman  with  good  news  judgement. 
Located  on  the  fringe  of  a  growing 
and  expanding  metropolitan  area  in 
Zone  6. 

The  paper  is  growing  and  has  definite 
plans  for  expansion  as  part  of  an  ag¬ 
gressive  newspaper  group.  Many  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreational  activities  avail¬ 
able. 

Person  should  be  age  23  to  38:  have 
at  least  a  BS  degree,  and  3  to  5  years’ 
experience  in  reporting  and  desk  work  : 
should  have  ability  to  direct  news  cov¬ 
erage  and  feature  e<Iiting;  should  be 
willing  and  able  to  accept  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Good  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Send 
complete  resume  with  salary  re<iuire- 
ments  in  confidence  to  Box  2611.  Hkl- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


I  Send  facts  and  samples  to  Managing 
I  Editor,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Times-Nsm. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  established 
competitive  swimming  publications. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  the  Ki>ort.  and 
be  able  to  write  news  story  from  stats. 
Permanent  position.  Exceptional  op- 
l»rtunity  for  young  man  in  only  pub¬ 
lication  in  this  country  covering  this 
specialized  field.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  SWIMMING  WORLD, 
12618  Killion  St.,  North  Hollywoorl, 
Calif.  91607.  (213)  766-3427. 


ASSISTANT  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Expanding  Florida  afternoon  daily 
ne^s  wire  desk  assistant  ns  copy  e<l- 
itor,  for  page  layout  and  to  swing  into 
wire  job  two  days  a  week.  Lively  paper 
in  strong  news  town  with  emphasis  on 
quality  heads  and  imaginative  make-up. 
$110  to  start.  Box  2626,  Erlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER-EDITOR  wante<I. 
Opportunity  to  develop  own  stories, 
han<lle  financial  pages  for  daily  and 
Sunday  Massachusetts  newspaper.  Own 
office,  adjust  own  hours  within  40- 
hour  week.  Write  Box  2635,  Bklitor  & 
Publisher. 


CAPITAL  CITY  DESK  MAN  for  alert, 
multi-editioned,  northeastern  p.m. 
daily.  Bright,  e<liting.  accurate,  clear 
heads.  Pay  and  lienefits  commensurate 
with  demands  of  job.  Box  2610,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR— If  you  have  several 
years’  reporting  and/or  copy  desk  ex¬ 
perience,  and  are  looking  for  a  chance 
to  move  into  a  managerial  position, 
then  get  in  touch  with  us.  We’re  offer¬ 
ing  a  chance  to  advance  with  a  rapidly- 
growing  newspaper  near  N.Y.C.  Write 
stating  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  2636,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  READER  to  supervise  pnxrf- 
reading  and  research  with  prorainat 
Christian  organization  in  ^utbwest 
Experienceil,  college  grad  preferred.  In¬ 
teresting,  diversified  work  with  nationil 
publications ;  excellent  opportunity  to 
expand  with  new  University.  Immedinte 
opening.  Resume  to  Box  2625,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  MAN  and  intererting 
reiKirter  assignments.  Assist  on  tele 
graph  desk  (TTS  tape  and  photoe). 
Exiierience  essential.  New  England 
daily.  Excellent  benefits.  Write  Editor. 
Morning  Record,  Meriden,  Conn.. 
06453. 


IirajOlITFl'L  SOt'THWB.ST4;K.\  CITT 
of  40,000,  near  resort  area,  has  need 
of  sports  erlitor  to  head  deiiartment 
Contact  Editor,  Roswell  Daily  Record. 
Roswell,  New  Mexico  88201. 


DESKMAN  wanted  (No.  2  in  depart¬ 
ment).  Due  to  growth  we  are  tranifv- 
ring  present  man  as  additional  general 
newsman.  Clean,  25,000  town,  good 
schools,  near  lakes,  mountains.  Pay  aid 
fringes  high  for  area.  Valda  Cooper, 
Managing  Editor,  Farmington  (N.H.) 
Times. 


EDITOR-WRITER  for  120,000  quality 
eilucation  magazine  in  Northeast.  Job 
requires  heavy  writing,  eiliting,  aomr 
production.  Writing  and  reiiorting  o- 
lierience  more  imixirtant  than  bnd- 
ground  in  erlucation.  Send  resume,  clipi 
and  salary  reiiuirements.  Box  2599.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


EXPANDING  STAFF  on  growing 
morning  daily.  Positions  for:  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor ;  draft-free  genenl 
assignment  reporter:  woman’s  new 
feature  writer.  Send  full  resume;  Jerry 
Crawford,  Managing  Eilitor.  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  Mex.)  Journal. 


EXPERIENCED,  ENTERPRISWC. 
general  reporter  sought  for  momini 
newspaper  in  Area  3;  also  seeking  pee 
son  experienced  in  farm  reportiw 
Knowlerigp  of  tobacco  marketing  » 
sirable.  Newspaper  serves  metropolitin 
area  of  80,000.  Write  Box  2630,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  H- 
sistant  sport  writer  and  general  ii**' 
reporter.  6%  day  week,  six-<lay  publi» 
tion  in  northeastern  county  se^of 
Ohio.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  tXU. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAWAII  , 

Leading  newspaper  in  the  lolsm* 
wants  experienced  sports  writer— do* 
man  and  experienced  copyreader.  ^ 
Slime  anci  reference  to  Managing  W' 
tor.  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  P.  0.  Bw 
3080,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96802. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  September  10,  1«< 
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HF.IJ*  WANTED 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


If  YOU  are  a  .  .  .  | 

REPORTER  I 

with  a  demonstrated  ability  for  writing 
and  wish  for  the  challenge  and 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  greatness 
a  major  opening  is  available  for 
you  at  the: 

EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD 
a  Missouri  University  Award  winning 
newspaper  with  more  than  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  evenings  and  Sunday  and  growing 
bigger  every  day. 

A  minimum  of  a  Bachelor’s  degree  is 
required  for  this  position.  You  would 
work  in  association  with  other  highly 
trained  and  qualified  newspaper  iier- 
tonnel.  Salary  of  $105  to  $175  weekly 
plus  liberal  vacation,  retirement,  health 
and  life  insurance  programs  under  a 
Guild  Contract. 

Eugene,  second  largest  city  in  Oregon 
and  home  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
ia  a  recognized  center  for  business, 
agriculture,  wood  products  and  lecrea- 
tion.  in  Eugene,  you  would  have  the 
challenge  and  opportunity  to  make  an 
important  contribution  to  a  growing 
metropolitan  area  in  the  temperate- 
climate  State  of  Oregon.  You,  who  are 
(lualified,  are  invited  to  make  written 
application  to  the: 

Personnel  Manager 

EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD 

P.O.  Bo.x  1232 
Eugene,  Oregon  97401 


legislative  SERVICES  EDITOR 
Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
itate-wide  organization  serving  Illinois 
business  for  past  48  years,  seeks  etlitor, 
age  28-40,  for  weekly  legislative  bulletin 
sent  members  during  sessions  of  Legis¬ 
lature.  Reporting  to  manager  of  Legis¬ 
lative  Department,  will  headquarter  in 
Chicago,  but  will  si>end  most  of  each 
week  at  capitol  in  Springfield  during 
sessions.  Between  sessions,  work  in¬ 
volves  continuing  legislator  contacts, 
organization  of  special  area  meetings 
throughout  state,  analysis  of  election 
statistics,  organization  work  with 
Chamber's  Legislative  and  Political  Re¬ 
sponsibility  Committees  and  special  re¬ 
search  on  subjects  directly  related  to 
Chamber's  program,  including  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  and  social  se¬ 
curity,  state  and  local  taxation,  labor 
relations,  public  assistance,  erlucation 
and  economic  development.  Position  re¬ 
quires  ability  to  grasp,  analyze  an<l 
condense  into  writing  the  essentials  of 
state-wide  public,  economic  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  issues.  Newspaper  or  publi¬ 
cation  experience,  especially  legislative 
or  political  reporting,  desirable.  Good 
starting  salary  will  be  adjusted  up¬ 
ward  as  results  are  achiever!.  Long- 
range  opportunity  with  excellent  retire¬ 
ment  plan  and  other  benefits.  Apply  in 
writing  only  to  William  L.  Watson,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois 
40606,  giving  personal  history,  erluca- 
tion,  experience,  earnings  and  refer¬ 
ences. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER /AD  MAN 
WANTED  BY  MAJOR  ELECTRONIC 
INSTRUMENT  MANUFACTURER 
No  tech  manuals,  proposals,  re¬ 
ports.  Primary  function  to  gather 
story  ideas  from  engineers,  write 
and  place  stories  with  trade  mag¬ 
azines.  Must  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electronics  and/or  instru¬ 
ments.  Some  travel.  Experience 
in  industrial  advertising  desirable, 
to  allow  for  future  growth.  Will 
be  number  two  man  in  growing 
advertising/PR  department.  De¬ 
gree  (or  equivalent  experience) 
required.  Send  samples  of  edi¬ 
torial  writing  you  have  had  pub¬ 
lished  with  your  resume  to: 

Bob  Thompson 
P.  0.  Box  66027 
Houston,  Texas  77006 


IMAGlNA’nVE  REPORTER  needed  to 
handle  special  assignments,  including 
coverage  of  county  government  in  Area 
2.  The  person  we  are  after  must  have 
several  years  of  experience  and  must 
be  a  self-starter  .  ,  .  someone  who  can 
dig  up  meaningful,  interpretive  stories 
plus  have  the  ability  to  turn  out  highly- 
readable  features  and  pitch  in  on  re¬ 
write  when  the  situation  calls  for  it. 
Send  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  who  can  plan, 
lea<l  and  has  editorial  writing  experi¬ 
ence  wanted  for  growing  a.m.  news- 
pai>er  in  fastest  growing  area  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Goo<l  opportunity  in  progressive 
fast-moving  city  that  i)resents  chal¬ 
lenge  to  eilitors.  Write  Box  2606,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— We’re  interest- 
e<l  in  finding  a  comiietent,  personable 
managing  editor,  who  is  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  e<litor  in  a  few  years.  He  would 
nee<l  to  have  e<litorial  writing  ability, 
executive  direction,  good  judgment, 
imagination,  willingness  to  work  hard. 
Miflwestern  evening  and  Sunday,  26.000 
circulation  in  booming  city  of  50,000. 
Send  background  to  Box  2611,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERMEN 
wante<l  by  major  A.M.  copy  desk  in 
Area  2.  Ideas,  intelligence  value<l  above 
experience.  Beginners  considere<l.  Bo.x 
2618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  10,000  p.m.  daily. 
Handle  wire,  page  layout,  staff  train¬ 
ing.  Management  progressiye.  wants 
top  pro<luct.  Send  resume,  references, 
salary  re<iuirements  to  Jack  Howey, 
Managing  Editor,  Peru  Tribune,  Peru, 
Ind.,  46970. 

RAT  RACE  GETTING  TO  YOU? 
Wyoming’s  largest  newspaper,  located 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  west,  is  in¬ 
creasing  its  staff  and  nee<ls  two  ex¬ 
perience  reporters  and  a  sports  writer 
immediately  for  fast-growing,  lively 
7-<lay  morning  and  afternoon  newspa- 
I>ers.  Good  salary  scale,  benefits,  con¬ 
genial  staff,  and  all  this  in  an  area 
with  unparalleled  opportunities,  out¬ 
door  recreation  and  family  living.  Con¬ 
tact:  Philip  J.  McAuley,  Star-Tribune, 
P.O.  Box  80.  Casi)er,  Wyo.,  82601. 

REPORTER — covering  important  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  court  beat — 20,000  morning 
daily.  New  England.  Minimum  3  years’ 
experience :  energy  and  good  judgement 
essential  :  40-hour  week;  generous 
fringe  benefits ;  congenial  colleagues, 
pleasant  community.  Box  2615,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  beginner  or  experienced, 
for  fast-growing  6-day  afternoon  daily. 
Goo<l  pay  with  fringe  i^enefits.  In  the 
heart  of  the  Piedmont.  Contact  Joe 
Sink.  Jr..  The  Dispatch,  Lexington, 
N.  C.  27292. 

REPORTER-  Seeking  person  with  1  to 
2  years’  experience  as  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  Opportunity  for  young, 
hard-working  and  resourceful  individual 
to  join  a  top  news  staff  of  progressive 
New  England  daily  ...  a  lively  and 
outstanding  area  for  industrial,  dura¬ 
tional  and  cultural  opportunities.  Mod¬ 
ern  offices  and  exceptionally  fine  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Give  full  background, 
references  and  salary  desired.  Box  2592, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  heavy  on  sports.  10,000 
circ..  friendly  city  of  30,000.  Excellent 
university  20-miles.  Brief  resume  and 
salary  needs  to  L.  D.  Ward.  Managing 
Editor,  News-Journal,  Clovis.  N.  Mex. 
88108. 

RE’PORTER 

Some  experience  preferred.  Will  con¬ 
sider  ambitious  beginner  who  wants  to 
learn  newspapering  under  able  editors 
on  small  southern  New  England  daily. 
Box  2628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR 
Leading  trade  magazine  has  opening  in 
Chicago  bureau.  College  grad  with 
minimum  of  year’s  cxi>erience.  Send 
resume:  Bo.x  2614,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 

RETIRED  NEWSPAPERMAN,  experi¬ 
enced.  capable  getting  out  a  weekly. 
Must  work  two  days  and  live  on  L.I. 

'  Box  2640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RARA  AVIS 


Literally  translated,  the  headline  means  “rare  bird.” 
Literally  speaking,  this  is  exactly  what  we  at  IBM 
in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  are  looking  for.  Here’s 
the  story. 

We  are  seeking  individuals  who  combine  a 
professional  writing  background  with  some  knowledge 
of  computer  programming.  Additionally,  we  are 
seeking  professional  writers  with  2  or  more  years’ 
experience,  who  have  a  feel  for  mathematics  and 
want  to  get  in  on  the  20th  Century’s  fast-growing 
major  industry:  information  handling  and  control. 

WHAT  DOES  A  CAREER  IN  THE 
PROGRAMMING  FIELD  OFFER? 

A  future  as  promising  and  fulfilling  as  that  of  the  data 
processing  field  itself.  For  every  systems  advance  has 
proven  anew  that  a  data  processing  system  is  only 
as  good  as  the  programs  developed  for  its  use. 

As  computers  do  more  and  more  complex  jobs, 
the  challenge  changes  from  one  of  learning  to  one 
of  creating  a  better  technique.  Today  a  new 
intellectual  skill  base  is  being  established  from 
which  the  work  of  tomorrow’s  generation  will  begin. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED? 

You  should  have  an  interest  in  and  aptitude  for 
programming;  plus  writing  experience  in  newspapers, 
magazines  or  technical  publications.  You  should 
also  be  better  than  average  in  math  and  possess  a 
college  degree.  Managerial  or  supervisory  experience 
on  publications  could  be  helpful,  but  is  not  required. 
IBM  will  provide  a  comprehensive  six-month  training 
program  at  full  pay  plus  all  company-paid  benefits. 

A  programming  aptitude  test  will  also  be  given. 

HOW  FAR  CAN  YOU 
GO  IN  IBM? 

Consider  the  many  facets  and  activities  of  IBM,  and 
you’ll  see  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern  of  opportunity. 

You  will  find  a  remarkable  variety  of  starting  points 
and  paths  of  advancement.  You  begin  with  the 
assurance  that  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  career  is 
available  to  you  in  a  thriving  industry. 

WHERE  CAN  YOU  START? 

Initial  assignments  are  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
with  other  locations  in  New  York  City,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere. 

If  this  sounds  like  the  kind  of  opportunity  you'd  like 
to  have,  plan  to  contact  IBM  today. 

Write  to  D.  W.  Joostema,  Dept.  545-WlS,  IBM  Corpora¬ 
tion,  P.  0.  Box  390,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 


IBM 

An  Equal  Opporfunity  Employer 


editor  8c  publisher  for  September  10,  1(966 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER  for  weekly  in  seashore 
area.  General  assignments.  Apply  at 
once.  The  Wildwood  (N.J.)  Leader. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspaiwrs  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Exi)erienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn.  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


SPORTS;  Key  spot  open  for  either  re¬ 
porter  or  combination  writer-copy  ed¬ 
itor.  Call  collect  (AC  703)  244-8421. 
Newport  News.  Va..  Daily  Press.  Ask 
for  Sports  Editor  Karmosky  or  General 
Manager  Smith. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  with  about  four 
years*  full-time  experience  needed  on 
a.m.  newspaper  in  Area  3.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  in  beadwriting  and  layout  de¬ 
sirable.  A  good  opportunity  for  a  young 
energetic  reporter  who  knows  a  sports 
feature  when  he  sees  one.  Write  Box 
2594,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  Va.  afternoon 
daily  (15,000)  to  assist  sports  editor  in 
covering  a  variety  of  sports.  Good 
working  conditions,  near  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  and  lakes.  Prefer  man  from 
Areas  3  or  4.  Box  2598,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


*200  A  WEEK 

Copyreaders  wanted  by  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  biggest  and  liveliest  morning  pa¬ 
pers.  Unlimited  opportunity  for  young 
editors  with  energy  and  know-how.  No 
novices,  please.  Zone  5.  Box  2605, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  DEISK  MEN — Heavy  on  layout, 
copy  editing,  heads.  40  hours,  10 :30 
p.m.  to  6  :30  a.m.  1170 — overtime — all 
^nefits.  Will  help  relocate.  Contact; 
Herb  Thorpe,  Morris  County  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord.  Morristown.  N.J.  07960.  (AC  201) 
538-2000. 


WIRE  E35ITOR  Southwestern  Montana 
offset  daily — afternoons  and  Sunday 
morning.  University  town  of  15,000. 
Write;  Publisher,  Chronicle.  Bozeman. 
Montana  59715. 


Free  Lance 


FREE  LANCE  WRITERS,  correspond¬ 
ents,  for  monthly  trade  paper.  Area  2 
and  Va.  Business  Publications  5?ervice. 
717  E.  Chelten  Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
19144. 


MiscManeous 


Offset  Personnel 


HELP  WANTED 


Operators-T  echnicians 


Photography 


Printers 


FLOOR  MEN  AND  TTS  OPERATORS 
needed,  night  shift,  6  P.M.  to  2  A.M. 
Good  wages  and  working  conditions, 
many  fringe  benefits.  Six  y^rs'  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Call  or  write;  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.,  Peoria  Journal  Star. 
Peoria.  Illinois  61601.  Ph;  (AC  309) 
688-2411,  E'xt.  379. 


JUSTOWRITER/PASTBUJP  FOREMAN 
for  cold-type  offset  weekly.  Good  wages 
to  comiietent  individual.  Press-Journal. 
Englewood,  N.J.  Ph:  (AC  201)  568- 
1700. 


MAINTENANCE  MAN  —  Mergenthaler 
photo  unit,  3  keyboards.  Linosec, 
Photon  713,  3  Fairchild  Unjustified  key¬ 
boards.  Union  or  eligible.  Contact  Ken 
Kofman,  'Times-Star,  Alameda,  Calif., 
94501. 


PHOTO-JOURNALIST 
Photographer/ writer  with  eye  for 
graphic  design  to  direct  expanding  PR 
photographic  oi>eration  for  large  mid¬ 
west  company.  Position  involves  help¬ 
ing  to  plan  photos  for  publications, 
exhibits  and  other  media;  prepare  photo 
feature  articles ;  direct  large  photo 
library:  handle  photo  projects ;  assign 
and  direct  free-lance  photographers;  de¬ 
velop  broader  use  of  extensive  photo 
files.  Creative  photographer  with  cor¬ 
porate  experience  preferred.  State  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  2564,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

"An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Employer” 


COMBINATION  Printer-Pressman  for 
modern  weekly  newspaper  and  iS 
shop.  Ekiuipment  includes  Goss  Con* 
Letterpress  and  Webendorfer  Ck>lor  Off 
set  Press.  Located  in  small  Southea^’ 
ern  Ohio  college  town,  close  to  lar»r 
cities.  Ebccellent  schools.  Salary  ooen 
Better-than-average  opportunity  fnr 
right  man.  Box  2364,  Editor  & 
Usher.  “■ 


GENERAL  FOREMAN  composing  room 
operation,  near  80,000  evening  daily 
Top  paying  job  with  compensation 
based  on  ability.  Full  resumi  R^v 
2443,  Editor  &  Publisher.  * 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  OPERATOR  who 
wants  to  semi-retire  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Fishing,  hunting,  and 
skiing  are  all  excellent.  You  would  set 
type  for  a  growing  weekly  for  3  to  5 
days  a  week.  Set  your  own  schedule. 
Pay  is  tops.  Steamboat  Pilot,  Steam¬ 
boat  Springs,  Colorado  80477.  Ph:  (AC 
303)  879-1502. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  wanted  to  join  staff 
of  fast-growing  suburban  newspapers. 
The  man  we  want  must  have  some 
experience  on  daily  or  weekly  news- 
paiwrs  with  an  emphasis  on  producing 
good  local  news  photos.  We  provide  the 
cameras  and  transportation :  you  pro¬ 
vide  the  initiative,  imagination  and  re¬ 
liability.  We  are  locate  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  area  and  rely  heavily 
on  good  photos  in  our  local  coverage. 
Send  resume  plus  some  samples  of  your 
work  to  Box  2633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
State  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MAN— Young  aggr.^ 
sive  2nd  man  who  seeks  advan^tm 
in  fast  growing  organization.  L  A 
area.  Absolutely  confidential.  Bn. 
2475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCrriON  man— Experienced  all 
phases  offset  composition  through  cam. 
era — take  charge  expanding  NYC  week" 
ly  job  shop.  Box  1896,  fkiitor  &  Pub! 
Usher. 


HAVE  OPENING  FOR  LINOFILM  Press  Room 

technician  on  Las  Vegas  Review-Jour-  _ _ _ _ _ 

nal.  Good  working  conditions  and  pay.  ,r.TTD».iT;-v»»  a  vt  a 

Prefer  Merganthaler  trained  techni-  JOURNB^MAN  f<^  p^ms-stereo  opera- 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


cian.  Send  resume  to  Personnel.  P.6.  f>t>n.  35-hour  we^.  New  Gots  Head- 


Box  1359,  Ft.  Smith.  Arkansas. 


liner  press.  Ideal  Central  California 
area.  Box  2485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TTS  OPERATORS  WANTED— Unjusti¬ 
fied  tape.  Scale:  $144.50  days;  $149.50 
nights.  35-hour  week;  15  days  vacation 
after  1  year.  Health  and  welfare  fund. 
60  words  per  minute  for  10-minute  test 
for  competency.  Contact.  Foreman, 
Herald-Examiner.  1111  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  90054. 


PRESSMAN — Experienced  combination 
press-stereo  journeyman.  37-%  hr. 
week.  Night  shift.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  'Times  News,  Kingsport.  Tenn. 
37662. 


The  successful  applicant  will  have  hid 
previous  experience  as  top  or  second 
man  and  must  be  bilingual  (English 
and  Spanish).  Leadership  ability  ud 
potential  for  assuming  complete  re- 
sponsibility  will  weigh  most  heavily  in 
selection. 


Salary  will  depend  upon  experience  and 
qualifications.  Excellent  fringe  ^nefits. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Small,  progressive  New  England  daily 
wants  man  or  woman  with  some  copy¬ 
editing  experience  and  interest  in  na¬ 
tional  and  world  affairs.  Responsible 
job.  congenial  staff.  Box  2590,  Biditor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPBailENCED  LINOTYPE  operator, 
two  printers  for  makeup.  Paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  medical  and  life  insurance,  pen¬ 
sions  and  other  fringes.  Write:  Paul 
Yeakley,  Mech.  Supt.,  Xenia  Daily 
Gazette.  37  S.  Detroit  St.,  Xenia,  Ohio 
45385. 


COMPOSITOR  -  PRESSMAN  country 
weekly  and  job  shop,  l-%  hrs.  north  of 
N.Y.C.  Berean  Press,  Highland,  N.  Y. 
12528. 


Reply  to  Box  2612.  Include  resume 
Complete  confidentiality  assured. 


Public  Relations 


PRESSMAN — Experienced  combination 
press-stereo  journeyman.  Days,  40-hour 
week.  Blqual  employment  employer  I 
Northeastern  Ohio.  Box  2624,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  or  floormen  ;  PRESSMAN— Experienced  combination 
prefer  combination  men.  Northern  Journeyman.  37%  day 


MANAGER  for  University  News  Serv¬ 
ice  Should  have  experience  as  newi 
writer,  ability  to  handle  relationihim 
with  all  news  media.  Job  includes  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  directing  reportoriil- 
photographic  staff.  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
2524,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


Ohio's  fastest-growing  6-day  daily.  _?  newly  erected  in 

Contact:  Bob  Vellenga.  NEWS-HB®-  P'^nt.  Contact:  Foreinan.  TJe 


ALD,  Box  351,  Willoughby.  Ohio  44094.  j  ph"®(AC%*7')  ?52t&i52'*"’ 


WOMEN'S  NEWS  EDITOR  for  metro¬ 
politan  morning  and  Sunday  paper  in 
Florida.  Direct  staff  of  nine  in  exirand- 
ing  (^ration  covering  the  full  spec¬ 
trum  of  women's  interest  and  society 
news,  with  emphasis  on  features.  Pa¬ 
per  moving  to  new  $11  million  building 
first  of  year.  Man  or  woman  consid¬ 
ered.  ^nd  resume  to  Art  Fredrickson, 
Women's  News  Editor,  Florida  Times- 
Union.  P.O.  Box  1949,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  32201. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  and  ad  com¬ 
positors  for  large  country  weekly. 
Pleasant  town  of  6.000  in  southern 
Michigan  50-miles  from  Detroit.  40- 
hour  week  gruaranteed.  $3  an  hour,  18 
paid  days  off  first  year  plus  profit- 
sharing.  hospitalization,  life  insurance. 
Day  shift.  No  week-end  work.  Write 
Box  2441,  ^itor  &  Publisher,  giving 
experience,  references. 


TOP  PR-ORIENTBX)  News  Diitctor 
sought  for  large  urban  universit; 
Must  be  adept  at  developing  trenchut 
news,  features  with  writing  staff.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  fringes.  Send  resuml  to 
Box  2541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced 
man  in  ad  make-up  and  running  lino¬ 
type  to  work  for  a  top  semi-weekly 
newspaper  in  growing  town  of  10,000. 
If  interested  send  background  informa¬ 
tion  and  expected  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings.  Democrat-Union,  Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn.  38464. 


INTBStTYPB  OPBHtATOR  for  S-day 
PM  daily,  B'inger  Lakes  area.  New 
York.  Liberal  benefits,  paid  vacations, 
etc.  Write:  Messenger.  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  14424. 


WORKING  FOREMAN,  6-machine 
shop;  5-%  days;  north  central  Ohio, 
town  of  12,000.  Open  shop.  Some  ma¬ 
chine  work.  Box  2540,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


B'AMOUS  RESORT  has  position  (or 
young,  25-30,  versatile  news  and  fn- 
ture  writer,  preferably  married,  to 
write  travel  releases  and  feature  ar¬ 
ticles  for  consumer  and  trade  preu. 
Two  to  four  years'  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  with  some  sports  background  de¬ 
sirable-  Position  requires  living  outiide 
U.S.A.  Salary  up  to  $135  weekly,  de¬ 
pending  on  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Elxcellent  opportunity  in  ideal 
location.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
2600,  BJditor  &  Publisher. 


TABLOID  WRITERS'  BONANZA 
We're  looking  for  free-lancers  who  can 
turn  out  punchy,  hard-hitting  stories 
and  articles  on  querry  or  assignment 
basis.  We  pay  bMt  rates  in  the  field 
for  top  material.  Send  resume  to:  John 
Vader.  Articles  Bklitor,  2055  Bishop 
St..  Montreal,  Canada. 


OPBniATOR-PRINTER  (TTS)  for 
weekly  "In  the  Heart  of  the  Green 
River  Valley."  State  work  history,  pro¬ 
duction  ability,  wages,  references.  Mes¬ 
senger,  Beaver  Dam,  Ky. 


WORKING  FOREMANSHIP,  small 

Minnesota  daily.  Start  at  $7200  or  bet-  Township  High  Schwl  Distrirt  No. 
ter  per  year,  depending  upon  experi-  Dempster  Street  and  Potter 
ence.  Many  fringe  benefits.  Close  R'dge.  Illinois,  has  an  imm^iate  op«- 
management  relationship.  Box  2560,  i?r  S’  woman  to  serve  u 

Bklitor  &  Publisher.  “  public  information  officer.  Applituti 

_ ; _  should  be  experienced  in  joumsliitit 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FORBMAN  —  wrRin.K-,  the  preparation  of  printed 
Young  (30  to  45).  aggressive,  experi-  niaterials.  and  should  also  bye  * 
enced,  successful  Union  man  for  grow-  strong  interest  in  *<tucati<m.  Salw 
ing,  medium  circulation  Southwest  moito  to  start  $8,000-$10,000  (1- 
newspapers.  Knowledge  of  TTS  and  months).  For  addition^  informioi* 


PUBLIC  INFORMATTON  OFFICER - 


Photography 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A..  2717  North  Front 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


OFTSBIT  CAMERAMAN  with  exyieri- 
ence  in  color  separations  for  progres¬ 
sive.  medium-size  daily.  Metropolitsm 
scale— hospital,  medical,  life  insurance 
and  vacation  benefits.  Member  of  IPP 
and  AU.  or  eligible.  Contact;  John  L. 
Bass,  Foreman,  Marietta  Daily  Journal, 
Marietta,  Ga.  30060. 


TOP-FLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHER 
New  position  created  due  to  growth  of 
our  news  coverage.  We  need  a  com¬ 
petent.  imaginative  and  creative  photo- 
journalist.  References  and  past  work 
record  must  be  good. 

Prefer  2  to  3  years'  of  experience  in 
photography.  A  B.  S.  degree  preferred 
but  not  required. 

The  Metro-East  Journal  is  an  after¬ 
noon  daily  with  circulation  of  36,000. 
It  is  located  in  a  growing  and  expand¬ 
ing  market  serving  the  Metro-East  area 
of  Illinois  opposite  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  with  good 
fringe  benefits  and  pay  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $160  per  week. 

For  more  information  contact  in  con¬ 
fidence;  H.  E.  Hay,  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  LSNl.  Box  789,  Decatur.  III. 

"An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer” 


range  to  start  $8,000-$10,000  (U 
months).  For  additional  informitiin 


photo-composition 


Oppor-  Ralph  J.  Frost.  Jr.,  As  I 


tunity  unlimited  for  man  with  open  Superintendent.  (AC  312)  815- 

mind.  Top  pay  and  fringes.  Send  full  _ 

details  to  Box  2342,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

-  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER 

BDCPERIENCBD  MAN — ads  and  page  Chicago-based  packaging  company  wiD 
makeup.  Union  shop.  $4.92;  38%  hours  international  oi>erations  needs  versitik. 


international  oi>erations  ne^s  vemtik. 


weekly.  Anchorage  Morning  News,  Box  creative  writer  for  challenging  poeitta 


1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


PRINTEIR — Straight  matter  operator, 


in  public  relations  and  advertising  ^ 
partment.  Must  be  able  to  gather  iso 
evaluate  facts  and  convert  them  iito 


Intertype.  Night  work.  Florida  West  exciting  copy.  Should  have  the  inito 


Ooaiit  daily.  Write  Box  2099,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPETENT  UNION  FOREMAN  on 
costs  and  efficiency  can  have  good  home 
on  expanding  five^ay  Calif,  daily.  Give 
references  and  experience.  Box  2422, 
Bklitor  St  Publisher. 


tive  to  conceive  new  projects  and  th 
ability  to  carry  them  out.  Film  « 
exhibit  experience  helpful.  Salary  too- 
mensurate  with  ability;  excellent 
fit  program.  Our  staff  knows  of  tW 
ad.  Please  send  resume  and  letttf,  “ 
complete  confidence  to  Box  2622.  Edite 
St  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  10, 


; 


SituBtlons  Wsrited 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 
Young,  i)ersonable,  intelligent,  good 
looking  gentleman  is  stymied.  Has  many  j 
great  newspaiier  ideas  you  may  need,  | 
NOW!  Will  even  marry  the  publisher’s 
daughter,  if  necessary,  to  get  ahead. 
Box  2563,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

general  MANAGER— #2  man  on 
successful,  computerized,  photo-com¬ 
posed  daily-weekly  group  seeks  #1  spot 
ori^medium-size  daily.  Young,  percei>- 
tive,  cost-conscious.  Family  man  active 
in  community.  Will  relocate  for  right 
challenge.  Box  2617,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

PUBUSHBR  -  GENERAL  MANAGER 
available  Sept.  15.  Daily,  weekly  group. 
Heavy  offset  experience.  Box  2437,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NOW  ADVE'R'nSING  MANAGER  elec- 
tronics  (distributor).  Knowledge  of 
newspaper  and  PR.  College.  Southern 
states.  Box  2613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CM  OR  ASSISTANT,  11  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  7  years’  Nowaday:  6  years’ 
N.Y.C.  Now  employed — ready  to  move 
up  I  Familiar  all  phases:  training  man¬ 
agers,  carrier  boy  promotion,  motor 
routes,  phone  room,  vending  machines. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Resume  on  request. 
Would  prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box  2561, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER,  26  years’ 
experience  in  ALL  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion.  desires  position  with  challenge. 
Available  imm^iately.  Box  2573,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 

SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  challenging 
position  on  aggressive  daily.  Complete 
knowletlge  of  what  it  takes  to  produce 
to|>-notch  section.  Box  2527,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  desires  ad¬ 
vancement  to  larger  paper  or  admin¬ 
istrative  duties.  Aggressive,  congenial 
and  responsible  leader  with  outstanding 
record  that  can  manage  department 
better,  more  efficiently  and  economi¬ 
cally.  20  years’  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation,  top  references.  Box  2629, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  38  —  17 
years’  experience— desires  business  man¬ 
agership  or  circulation  manager’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  Area  5  or  7.  Cost-conscious, 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Maintain  complete,  accurate  up-to-date 
records.  Excellent  references.  Available 
immediately.  Box  2621,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ORCULATION  MANAGER,  39  years’ 
experience  all  phases — prixiucer.  Em¬ 
ployed.  References.  Prefer  Ohio.  W.  H. 
Hanlon.  11  Westmoor  Dr.,  London, 
Ohio  43140. 

EXECUTIVE  ’TEAM 
DEPARTMENT  HEAD  &  ASSISTANT 
Thoroughly  experienced,  with  a  solid 
background  of  circulation  increases.  A 
present  or  potential  circulation  of  100,- 
000  and  a  top  product  are  both  a  must. 
Your  confidence  will  be  re8i>ected.  Box 
2609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVER’TISING  salesman-manager  on 
small  daily  seeks  position  with  medium 
or  large  daily.  Excellent  references. 
Present  earnings  67,600.  Write  Box 
2532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

ASSIGNMENT  IN  ASIA 
Experienced  reporter-photographer 
wants  to  cover  Viet  Nam  and  Asian 
w  spots.  Box  2546,  Editor  &  Puh- 
hsher. 


news  WOMAN  exi>erienced  in  report- 
tnd  editing  int«rested  in  copy  desk 
»o  in  Areas  2  and  3.  Box  2623,  Editor 
■  Publisher. 


SUOC^FUL  PERSONABLE  WOMAN 
xmmalist/talented  writer,  now  editing 
compandtle  poet  in  east, 
“Jw  choice  Washington-Baltimore  area, 
upenmced  all  phases  of  newspaper- 
Vigorous  young  BO’s.  Superior  raf- 
qualifications.  Box  2502, 
“itor  *  Publisher. 


ARMY  DISCHARGE  ’67.  Editor  award¬ 
winning  GI  paper  in  Germany.  Pre¬ 
army  pro  background.  Layout,  photo, 
yes.  J.  M.  Roemer,  HHB  32  AADC, 
APO  N.Y.  09227. 


HAVE  TRIED  MANAGEMENT  SIDE 
of  newspaper  business  but  find  I  am 
better  suit^  to  news  side. 

CAN  BE  MANAGING  EDITOR,  city 
editor,  editorial  writer,  society  ^itor, 
sports  editor,  wire  editor,  feature  writ¬ 
er,  photographer,  operator  of  Scan-A- 
Graver  or  Photo-Lathe. 

HAVE  B.A.  DEGREE  and  hours  to¬ 
ward  master  in  liberal  arts.  Married, 
father  of  two  children.  Not  a  drinker. 
CAN  OFFEIR  good,  solid  writing  back¬ 
ground.  Work  week  of  less  than  60-60 
hours  would  bore  me.  Am  not  interested 
in  a  multitude  of  fringe  benefits. 

ASK  ONLY  'TWO  THINGS— the  owner 
of  the  newspaper  must  believe  in  taking 
a  strong  position  on  issues  editorially 
and  be  willing  to  back  them  up;  and 
the  owner  must  have  enough  money  to 
be  in  the  newspaper  business. 

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  hard 
worker  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  this 
type  of  work,  then  write  to  Box  2576, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


JUNE  J -MASTER’S  seeks  experience 
general  reporting,  features.  Area  2,  8, 
9.  Female.  Box  2579,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  DIRECTOR-COPYWRI’TER  for 
large  industrial  firm  seeks  opening  in 
industrial  editing,  or  with  college  or 
university  news  bureau.  Previous  ex¬ 
perience  as  newsman  and  university 
sports  information  director.  Box  2572, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRIZB-WINNINO  REPORTFai  ON  DAILY. 
EDITOR  OP  SOPHISTICATED  WEEKLY— 
leaving  NYC.  Married,  25,  BA.  3% 
years’  daily  rewrite,  beats,  features: 
also  offset,  layout,  m^eup,  copy,  heads, 
photo.  Need  minimum  $156  as  daily  re¬ 
porter,  deskman  or  weekly  editor.  Box 
2578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  37, 
BAJ,  9  years’  experience,  tired  of  work¬ 
ing  with  and  under  incompetents.  Mar¬ 
ried,  no  children.  Will  relocate.  $140 
week  minimum.  Box  2557,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


’POP  City  Hall  reporter-columnist  medi¬ 
um-size  East  Coast  daily  15  years’  seeks 
change,  preferably  West  Coast.  Winner 
two  UPI  awards.  Wife  also  experienced 
all  reportorial  fields,  including  copy 
desk.  Box  2567,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


AMBmOUS,  EXPERIENCED  (in 
books,  magazines,  newspapers)  editor, 
32,  with  top  free-lance  writing  credits 
(popular.  e<Iucational,  public  relations) 
desires  part-time  position  where  quality 
and  quantity  of  work  is  all-important. 
Chicago  area.  Write  Box  2601,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR— 52,000  A.M.  Manage¬ 
ment  status.  API  trained.  Seeks  ad¬ 
vancement,  preferably  South,  South¬ 
east,  but  wanting  salary,  opportunity 
Skilled  in  management,  planning  and 
production  all  news  side  phases.  Box 
2639,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EIDITOR,  M.A.,  on  a  top-10  pa¬ 
per,  seeks  change.  Prefer  foreign  desk. 
Box  2631,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

MAY  DAY  I  Federal  writer  suffocating. 
Need  creative  communications  post, 
Chicago.  Mature,  ghostwrites  big-brass 
speeches,  reports,  booklets,  releases, 
scripts,  newsletters  —  whatever.  Box 
26U3,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  WEEKLY  PUBLISHER:  Can  you 
use  a  smart,  all-around  newspaperman  ? 
I  can  work  3  days  a  week  now,  a  full 
week  later.  Prefer  Zones  2  and  1.  Box 
2623,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  GOOD  FOOD  EDI'TOR,  fa¬ 
shion  and/or  feature  writer?  I  have 
excellent  references.  Calif.,  or  Fla.  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  2597,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
One  year  on  a  weekly  news  staff  doing 
everything:  nine  years  on  trade  news¬ 
paper  chain  desk ;  ready  to  move  up 
and  on.  EVankly,  I’m  bored  stiff.  If 
job  isn’t  tough  and  challenging.  I’m  not 
interested.  Age  30.  Write  Box  2637, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 


SEEIKS  CHALLEINGE:  Elditor-writer, 
32.  desires  job  on  Pennsylvania  after¬ 
noon  daily;  now  handling  wire  desk, 
state  desk,  features,  m^eup.  Need 
talent  outlet.  Box  2693,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Free  Lance 

NO’THING  EXOTIC — Just  fast,  solid, 
reliable  coverage  of  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
jects  for  national  magazines,  newspa¬ 
pers.  Dick  Haratine,  1316  State  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  17103.  Ph.  (717)  233- 
7820. 


REPOR’TER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Hong 
Kong-based,  seeks  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  trade  paper  assignments  beginning 
Dec.  1.  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo,  Manila, 
S-B.  Asia.  Box  2566,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Press  Room 

A  ’TOP  QUALITY  PRODUCING 
WEB  LETTERPRESSMAN 
desires  to  relocate  in  California  with  a 
company  that  demands  fast,  quality 
production.  Age  38,  23  years’  experience 
with  lots  of  ROP  color.  Married.  R.  W. 
Davis,  912  N.  Burns  Rd.,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  99216. 


Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

10  years’  supervisory  experience  with 
large,  money-making  metropolitan  eve¬ 
ning,  morning.  Age  39.  Member  ITU. 
Complete  knowledge  TTS,  photo-com¬ 
position,  computerized  tape,  hot  metal. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Box  2607,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

Production 


MECHANICAL  SUPEHUNTENDENT— 
hot  and  coid  type  experience.  Photon 
maintenance,  pasteup,  camera  and 
platemaking.  Knowledge  of  offset  press. 
Low  page  cost  record.  Western  states. 
Box  2571,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PRODL’CnON  MANAGER  or  ASSISTA.NT; 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Proven  supervisor  —  experienced  hot 
metal,  cold  type,  offset,  ’ITS.  University 
grad.,  family  man,  early  40’s.  Resume 
on  request.  Prefer  Western  States.  Box 
2627,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


CORPORA’TE  PR  MAN.  35.  seasoned 
in  top  company,  looking  for  more  chal¬ 
lenging  position.  Background  includes 
newspaper,  company  publications,  com¬ 
munity  relations,  training,  employee 
information,  etc.  Prefer  broad  responsi¬ 
bilities  requiring  initiative,  problem¬ 
solving  abilities.  Self-starter,  honor 
graduate,  active  in  community.  Box 
2596,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


I  AM  LOOKING  FOR  A  PR  POST 
offering  a  substantial  challenge.  Do  you 
need  a  good  man?  I  think,  I  write.  I 
speak.  I  can  be  very  valuable  to  you. 
Salary’s  secondary.  Age  50.  N.Y.C. 
metro  region  preferred.  Box  2589,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  ’65  J-GRADUATE 
seeks  job  as  information  writer  in  pub¬ 
licity  or  PR.  Short  newspaper  and  PR 
experience,  but  long  on  ambition.  Pre¬ 
fers  Area  2  (Central  New  Jersey).  Box 
2619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


CULTURAL  EXPLOSION! 

Are  you  with  it?  Highly  qualified  critic- 
columnist,  38,  can  bring  you  incisive, 
knowledgeable  coverage  of  music,  the¬ 
ater.  dance,  the  cultural  scene.  6% 
years’  experience  as  chief  critic  on 
large  metropolitan  daily;  3  years  as 
contributing  editor,  leading  national 
music  weekly.  Outstanding  academic 
and  professional  background,  excellent 
references.  Box  2608,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  RoIhtI  U.  Brown 

E&P  has  noted  frequently 
that,  although  the  cost  of  send¬ 
ing  a  publication  by  Second 
Class  mail  continues  to  increase, 
newspapers  and  magazines  are 
performing  more  and  more  of 
the  Post  Office’s  work,  i.e., 
weighing,  sorting,  bundling,  de¬ 
livery  to  the  P.O.  The  Post 
Office  transports  it  from  city  to 
city  and  sees  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  gets  to  its  destination  ulti¬ 
mately,  which  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  promptly. 

The  problems  of  operating  the 
complex  Post  Office  system 
almost  defy  the  imagination,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  situation  doesn’t 
seem  to  improve  and  even  First 
Class  mail  becomes  infected  by 
whatever  virus  is  at  w’ork. 

Individual  copies  can  go 
astray,  we  realize,  but  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  a  subscriber  20  miles 
from  Times  Square  that  the  copy 
of  E&P  he  should  have  received 
on  Saturday  did  not  arrive  until 
the  following  Wednesday 
prompts  us  to  report  on  an  ex¬ 
perience  over  Labor  Day  week¬ 
end. 


at  Thirty 


the  fort”  at  his  assigned  post  for 
his  assigned  hitch.  Obviously, 
no  one  explained  to  him,  and 
probably  no  one  in  the  local 
Post  Office  bothered  to  think, 
that  a  30-cent  Special  Delivery 
stamp  meant  something — de¬ 
livery  by  a  special  messenger. 

In  this  case,  that  honored 
motto  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  which  is  enscribed  on  the 
facade  of  so  many  Federal 
buildings  around  the  nation 
should  have  been  amended  to 
read:  “Neither  snow,  nor  rain, 
nor  heat,  nor  gloom  of  night 
stays  these  couriers  from  the 
swift  completion  of  their  ap¬ 
pointed  rounds  except  on  Labor 
Day  weekend.” 

m  *  * 

On  that  matter  of  placing 
advertising  on  benches  at  bus 
stops  (Shop  Talk,  Aug.  27),  the 
City  Council  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
dropped  the  whole  matter  last 
week  on  advice  that  both  city 
ordinance  and  state  law  pro¬ 
hibited  such  practice.  Two  bids 
for  the  franchise  were  with¬ 
drawn  and  the  issue  is  now  dead 


clock  in  the  Niagara  Falls  town 
hall  kept  in  working  order  by  a 
local  watch  repairer  who  thus 
will  earn  the  right  to  install 
a  sign  on  the  tower  saying: 
“This  clock  repaired  and  main¬ 
tained  by  Joseph  Timesmith, 
Inc.,  of  203  Main  Street,  as  a 
public  service.” 

• 

Pearson  Press  Aide 
Goes  to  Washington 

Toronto 

Richard  O’Hagan,  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  Prime  Minister  Pear¬ 
son,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Canadian  Government  as  in¬ 
formation  officer  at  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Embassy  in  Washington. 

O’Hagan  is  a  former  Toronto 
Telegram  reporter  who  went 
into  advertising  and  joined 
Pearson,  then  in  opposition,  as 
press  secretary.  His  new  post 
carries  the  rank  of  counselor 
and  pays  about  $22,000  a  year. 

The  post  has  been  vacant  for 
three  years,  since  Robert  Far- 
quharson  gave  up  the  job  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health. 

H.  A.  (Hal)  Dorman  will  suc¬ 
ceed  O’Hagan  as  press  secretary 
in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
special  assistant  to  the  PM. 

• 

Ky  at  APME 


Production  Manager 
For  Hearst  Newspapers 

G.  O.  Markuson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  The  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  and  general  manager 
of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
John  C.  Sacchia  as  general  pro-  ! 
duction  manager  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Sac¬ 
chia,  during  his  31-year  employ¬ 
ment  with  Hearst,  has  filled 
managerial  production  iwsitions 
w’ith  the  New  York  Journal 
American,  the  American  Weekly 
and  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly. 

During  the  past  14  years  he 
has  supervised  the  printing  and 
production  of  Puck  for  all  the 
Hearst  newspapers.  He  has  held 
the  position  of  director  of  print¬ 
ing  sales  for  Puck. 

•  ' 

Cartoonists  Elect 
Sanders  President 

Kansas  City 

Bill  Sanders,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Edi¬ 
torial  Cartoonists  for  a  one-year 
term. 

Art  Poinier  of  the  Detroit 
News,  John  Collins  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette  and  Charles 


Two  envelopes  were  mailed  in  that  city.  South  Viet  Nam’s  Premier,  Brooks  of  the  Birmingham 

First  Class  on  Friday  from  E&P  In  Niagara  Falls,  however,  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  has  accepted  (Ala.)  News  were  elected  vice- 

to  an  address  40  miles  North  of  defiance  of  state  recommenda-  an  invitation  to  speak  at  the  presidents.  Milt  Morris  of  the 

Times  Square.  One  had  a  30-  tions  and  law  is  a  way  of  life,  annual  meeting  of  the  Associ-  Associated  Press,  New  York,  is 

cent  Special  Delivery  stamp  on  Last  March  a  report  of  the  New  ated  Press  Managing  Editors  secretary-treasurer, 

it  to  insure  receipt  over  the  York  State  Department  of  Audit  Association  Nov.  15-19  in  San  The  cartoonists  balloted  by 

weekend.  and  Control  covering  the  ac-  Diego.  mail. 


The  First  Class  letter  travel-  counts  and  fiscal  affairs  of 
ing  on  a  5-cent  stamp  was  re-  Niagara  Falls  for  1963  and  ’64 
ceived  on  the  RFD  route  with-  contained  recommendations  for 
out  a  hitch  Saturday  morning.  24  changes.  The  city  has  ac- 
On  Monday,  Labor  Day,  the  cepted  only  three  of  them, 
addressee  received  a  telephone  The  March  audit  report  cited 
call  from  the  local  Post  Office  State  Penal  Law  and  Municipal 
at  11:00  a.m.  advising  there  w’as  Home  Rule  Law  to  the  effect 
a  Special  Delivery  letter  which  that  bench  advertising  is  in  vio- 
they  could  not  deliver.  If  it  was  lation.  But  the  city  government 
wanted  it  would  have  to  be  of  Niagara  Falls  on  Jan.  27, 
picked  up.  Also,  the  pickup  had  1964,  contracted  with  Rob-Lun 
to  be  before  12  o’clock  noon  or  Ready  Mix  Inc. — a  cement  firm 
the  place  would  be  locked  up  — for  the  placing  of  concrete 
tight.  and  wood  benches  on  city  prop- 

What  was  the  extra  30  cents  erty.  The  city  was  to  receive  a 
for  other  than  to  entrap  the  royalty  of  $10  per  bench  and 
letter  in  the  complicated  ma-  the  firm  was  to  sell  advertising 
chinery  of  the  Special  Delivery  space  on  them.  The  contract 
system  so  that  it  arrived  in  the  runs  to  Jan.  27,  1967,  and  the 
local  Post  Office  (not  at  its  des-  city  government  is  not  about  to 
tination)  two  days  later  than  it  cancel  it  on  anyone’s  advice, 
should  have?  Shouldn’t  the  Post  Incidentally,  there  are  100 
Office  return  the  30  cents  to  the  benches  involved  so  Niagara 
sender  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Falls  is  receiving  a  pitiful  $1000 
there  wasn’t  anything  Special  per  year  for  this  invasion  of 
about  the  handling  of  that  par-  the  people’s  rights.  The  city’s 
ticular  letter  and  there  wasn’t  corporation  counsel  has  said  “we 
any  Delivery  at  all?  don’t  agree  with  the  state’s  an- 

We  haven’t  mentioned  the  alysis  ...  we  think  it  is  an 
name  of  the  local  Post  Office  extremely  strained  interpreta- 
because  repri.sals  (if  any)  are  tion”  of  the  law.  He  considers 
due  all  down  the  line  and  not  at  the  benches  “public  service.” 
just  this  lone  employe,  or  clerk.  Under  this  interpretation  of 
who  was  trying  to  “hold  down  the  law  we  expect  to  see  the 


BOOMER 


^‘What  do  you  mean:  ‘Second  take  expectable  after 
lunch*?” 
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Who  watches  TV 
around  the  clock 
to  keep  electric  service 
so  dependable? 

The  electric  company  people 

-the  folks  at  your  investor-owned  electric  light  and  power  companies, 
who  use  all  kinds  of  bright  ideas  to  make  sure  your  electric  service 
is  always  on  the  job-ideas  like  closed-circuit  TV  that  lets  operators 
look  Inside  power  plant  furnaces. 

*Nannes  of  sponsoring  companies  available  through  this  magazine. 


The  14th  Annual  Competition 


Photo  hy  Milton  J.  Pike 


Scripps- Howard  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  for 
Newspaper  Writing  during  the  year  1966  most 
nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsman¬ 
ship  of  Ernie  Pyle. 


Competition  for  $1000  cash  award  and  medallion  plaque.  1966  entry  dead¬ 
line. ..  November  15.  Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be  nomi¬ 
nated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or  newspaper  reader.  Nominations  of 
candidates  for  an  award,  including  clippings  or  tear  sheets  of  candidate’s 
work  published  during  1966  and  a  biographical  sketch,  should  be  sent  to: 


ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  FOUNDATION 


1121  Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way. 
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